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Cbe  Band 

Our  band  is  one  of  the  interesting  features 
of  the  School.  If  there  are  any  vacant  places  in 
it  the  boys  ask  permission  to  join.  If  they  show 
some  musical  ability  they  are  allowed  to  practise. 
The  new  fellows  practise  until  they  play  well 
enough  to  come  into  the  regular  band.  They 
must  take  good  care  of  their  instruments. 

When  Mr.  Morse  conrlesthe  band  practises 
in  the  assembly-hall  from  half  past  seven  until 
about  nine  in  the  evening,  and  sometimes  the 
same  hours  the  next  morning.  On  Friday  even- 
ings our  leader  has  the  band  rehearse  in  Gardner 
Hall.  All  other  practising  is  done  during  the 
boys'  playtime. 

V/e  have  nine  different  books  of  music. 
They  are  as  follows; — Books  number  one,  two, 
nine,  and  ten;  Leader's  Joy  Band  Book;  Amer- 
ican Band  Instructor;  Old  Shoe  String;  New 
Shoe  String;  and  a  folio  of  sheet  music. 

On  Visiting  Days  the  band  marches  to  the 
wharf  and  plays  as  the  steamer  makes  her  land- 
ing. It  then  escorts  the  visitors  up  the  avenue. 
Before  the  fellows  are  dismissed  to  greet  their 
friends  the  band  sometimes  plays  one  or  two  se- 
lections. Graduation  Day  is  another  time  when 
the  band  plays.  It  sometimes  gives  band  con- 
certs on  the  lawn.  At  other  times  it  plays  for 
our  dances.  The  band  boys  all  wear  navy  blue 
uniforms,  trimmed  with  black  braid.  They  have 
caps  to  match. 

The  band  boys  and  the  instruments  they 
play  are  as  follows: — Leader,  Paul  Gardner,  E 
flat  Clarinet;  Clarence  Nelson.  E  flat  Clarinet; 
Fred  Wilson,  B  flat  Clarinet;  Bernhardt  Gerecke, 
Piccolo;  Arthur  Peak,  Piccolo;  Harold  Jacobs, 
Solo  B  flat  Cornet;  Percy  Smith,  Solo  B    flat 


Cornet;  Fred  Barton,  First  B  flat  Cornet; 
Christian  Field,  Solo  Alto;  Stephen  Eaton, 
Second  Alto;  George  Balch,  Third  Alto;  Percy 
Embree,  B  flat  Tenor;  Terrance  Parker,  B 
flat  Baritone;  Willard  Perry,  First  B  flat  Tenor 
Trombone;  Clarence  Daniels,  Third  B  flat  Bass 
Trombone;  Harold  Marshall,  First  E  flat  Tuba; 
John  Marshall,  Second  EflatTuba;  Alfred  Jacobs, 
Snare  Drum;  William  Laing,  Snare  Drum;  John 
Enright,  Snare  Drum;  John  LeStrange,  Bass 
Drum;  Herbert  Kenney,  Cymbals, 

Harold  L.  Wynot. 

Printing  Cards 

The  fellow  who  has  been  in  the  printing- 
office  the  greatest  length  of  time,  generally 
has  the  privilege  of  printing  name  cards  for  the 
boys  who  want  them.  If  a  fellow  wants  cards 
printed  he  gives  me  his  order  and  I  print  them 
for  him  at  twenty  cents  per  bunch  of  fifty  cards. 
After  I  have  a  few  orders  I  buy  my  cards.  I 
then  set  the  boy's  name  up  in  the  kind  of  type 
he  wants  and  then  print  them.  The  type  I  use 
mostly  is  twenty-four  point  Steel  Plate  Script.  I 
take  my  noon  and  night  hours  to  print  the  cards. 
1  do  about  two  packages  in  my  noon  hour  and 
three  at  night.  This  is  a  good  way  for  boys  that 
work  in  our  printing-office  to  earn  money  and 
gain  experience.  I  have  earned  enough  money 
to  buy  a  few  articles  that  I  have  wanted  for  a 
long  time.  I  like  this  work  and  am  thankful  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  it. 

Earle  C.  Marshall. 

Cbc  Sorting  Ground 

The  sorting  ground  is  enclosed  on  the 
north  by  Oak  Knoll,  on  the  east  by  the  inner 
dike,  on  the  south  by  Lyman  Grove    and    the 
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dump,  and  on  the  west  by  the  outer  dike.  In  the 
sorting  ground  are  signs  marked  "Burning," 
"Weeds,"  "Coal  Ashes,"  "Loam,"  "Sods,"  and 
••Dump  Filling  Here."  Near  these  signs  are 
dumped  the  material,  each  in  its  respective 
place.  Near  the  sign  marked  "Burning,"  is 
dumped  limbs,  chips,  beach  material,  and  waste 
paper.  When  the  burning  pile  gets  large  it  is 
burned,  the  purpose  being  to  make  wood  ashes 
for  the  soil.  Weeds  from  the  various  farm 
plots  are  dumped  near  the  sign  marked  "Weeds." 
Near  the  sign  "Coal  Ashes,"  are  dumped  coal 
ashes  such  as  are  used  in  road  building.  At  the 
right  of  the  sign  marked  "Loam,"  is  dumped 
the  soil  taken  from  places  around  the  Island,  for 
future  use.  Sods  taken  from  places  undergoing 
improvement  are  dumped  near  the  sign  marked 
"Sods."  Around  the  sign  marked  "Dump  Fill- 
ing Here,"  is  dumped  subsoil  excavated  for  the 
foundation  of  the  new  power  plant.  The  object 
of  the  sorting  ground  is  to  have  a  place  where 
the  .different  kinds  of  material  may  be  carted, 
sorted,  and  ready  for  use  when  needed. 

Spencer  S.  Profit. 

Tinprovind  a  PatD 

Whenever  we  had  a  rainstorm  the  water 
washed  little  gullies  in  the  path  to  my  cottage, 
and  to  prevent  this  1  made  a  better  path.  I  got 
some  clay  from  the  beach  and  a  pail  of  water 
to  soften  the  clay  with.  When  the  clay  was  put 
on  I  tamped  it  down,  after  which  1  spread  some 
gravel  on  it  and  raked  it  over.  This  made  a 
better  path.  William  W.  Foster. 

?mtm  Gypsyomoti)  £m 

Recently  I  helped  paint  gypsy-moth  eggs. 
We  first  worked  on  the  trees  in  Bowditch  Grove, 
then  we  looked  after  the  trees  in  Cottage  Row. 
Some  of  the  fellows  had  cans  and  mugs  with 
creosote  and  brushes.  Two  fellows  worked  on  a 
tree,  one  fellow  pointing  out  the  eggs,  while  the 
other  fellow  painted  them  with  creosote.  Thomas 
Milne,  Preston  Blanchard,  and  1  did  four  or  five 
trees  before  school.  Ernest  V.  Wyatt. 

mne$  Standisb 

Thursday  evening,  April  29th,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  an  illustrated  reading  on 


Miles  Standish,  given  by  Rev.  A.  T.  Kempton. 
We  were  told  about  Miles  Standish,  Priscilla, 
John  Alden,  and  other  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth. 
We  were  shown  pictures  of  some  of  the  historic 
things  and  places  at  Plymouth,  such  as  Plymouth 
Rock,  Miles  Standish  Monument,  and  Plymouth 
Hall  where  relics  are  kept.  As  Mr.  Kempton 
read  the  poem  the  pictures  were  thrown  on  the 
screen.  We  enjoyed  the  reading  very  much  and 
all  thanked  Mr.  Kempton  for  this  excellent  en- 
tertainment. Lawrence  C.  Silver. 

J{cacia  Cwid$ 

We  have  two  acacia  trees  on  the  front  lawn. 
These  are  the  last  to  leaf  out  on  our  Island.  This 
year  twenty-five  twigs  were  cut  and  put  in  the 
sunniest  window  of  the  second  school-room  to 
force  the  buds.  Every  other  day  they  are  im- 
mersed in  warm  water  for  half  an  hour.  Then 
they  are  taken  out  and  put  in  a  glass  containing 
about  two  inches  of  warm  water.  The  water  in 
the  glass  is  changed  every  morning.  This  treat- 
ment has  made  the  buds  leaf  out  until  the  leaves 
are  nearly  two  inches  long.  The  acacia  trees, 
at  present,  show  little  sign  of  leafing  out.  The 
reason  that  they  are  so  late  is  that  they  are  not 
suited  to  a  temperate  climate. 

Edwin  J.  Tape. 

neat  Papers 

The  boys  that  have  the  neatest  papers  usu- 
ally have  them  hung  on  the  wall  so  their  friends 
can  see  the  work  they  do  at  school.  Every  boy 
that  is  in  the  school-room  has  his  name  on  a 
small  piece  of  cardboard  attached  to  a  fastener 
to  hold  his  papers.  Some  fellows  have  six  or 
seven  papers  so  far  this  term.  I  hope  I  will 
have  some  good  papers  to  show  my  friends. 
William  G.  Beadle. 

Che  €a$rcr  Concert 

Easter  Sunday  we  had  a  concert  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Assembly  Hall  was 
decorated  with  flowers  and  looked  very  pretty. 
In  front  was  a  chancel  rail  with  red  geraniums 
and  birds  on  it.  On  one  of  the  posts  there  was 
a  pot  of  Easter  lilies,  and  on  the  other  a  hy- 
drangea. The  wall  at  the  back  of  the  hall  was 
draped  with  white  bunting,  and  at  the  sides  were 
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geraniums,    lilies,    roses,     and    other    flowers. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: — 

Song Choir 

"Brighter  than  Sunshine" 
Bible  Reading     .  ,         .         James  Clifford 

Prayer        .  .         .  .  Mr.  Thomas 

Recitation  .         .         .       Herbert  Kenney 

** Easter  Gladness" 
Song  ......       Choir 

"Awake  Ye  SlumbeYing  Hearts" 
Exercise    .         .  .         .  .      Seven  Boys 

"Why  We  Believe  in  the  Resurrection" 
Recitation  .  .         .         William  Beadle 

"He  Called  Them  Up" 
Song  ......       Choir 

"Kneeling  in  the  Garden" 
Recitation  .         .  .        Stanley  Tisdale 

"Easter  Awakening" 
Exercise    .  .         .         ,  .      Eight  Boys 

"A  Better  Country" 
Song  ......      Choir 

"The  Meadows  of  Springtime" 
Recitation  .         .         .         William  Foster 

"1  Find  No  Fault  in  Him" 
Recitation  .         .  .  Harold  Jacobs 

"Easter" 
Pussy  Willow  Drill      .  .  .   Twelve  Boys 

Recitation  ....       Paul  Rietz 

"The  Lilies" 

Song Choir 

"Never  to  Die" 
Exercise   .....  Six  Boys 

"Message  of  the  Bells" 

Recitation      Spencer  Profit  and  Wm.  Marshall 

"The  Victor's  Palm" 

Song Choir 

"Tell  All  the  World- 
Recitation  and  Song  .  .  Dana  Osborne 

"Awakening  of  the  Tulip" 
Remarks  .  .  .  .  .     Mr.  Thomas 

Song Choir 

"Redemption" 
I  liked  especially  well  the  songs  by  the  choir 
and  the  exercise  "A    Better    Country,"  which 
represented  some  pilgrims  who  came  and  asked 
an  angel  the  way  to  a  better  country. 

George  A.  Mansfield. 


Jfrbor  Day 

The  twenty-sixth  of  April  was  celebrated 
by  us  as  Arbor  Day.  At  half  past  ten  the 
morning  school  fellows  went  to  the  new  peach 
orchard  where  the  exercises  were  held.  An 
article  on  the  origin  of  Arbor  Day  was  read. 
Then  followed  the  planting  of  the  tree  and  a  les- 
son on  tree  planting  by  Mr.  Kibby,  after  which 
Mr.  Dix  explained  to  us  that  it  was  the  custom 
to  dedicate  a  tree  to  some  one  on  Arbor  Day. 
This  year  it  was  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Bradley.  It 
was  a  Crosby  peach.  The  exercises  closed  with 
the  singing  of  one  verse  of  America. 

Theodore  Miller. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  I  volunteered  to 
work  on  the  farm,  Mr.  Kibby  told  me  to  take 
Colonel  and  General,  and  the  disk-harrow,  and 
go  over  by  the  celery  piece.  There  he  started 
me  in  harrowing  in  the  field  where  the  pigs  were 
kept.  I  harrowed  there  all  the  afternoon,  and 
had  done  about  half  of  it,  when  Mr.  Kibby  came 
over  and  told  me  to  go  around  once  more,  and 
then  go  up  to  the  barn.  When  I  had  finished  1 
left  the  harrow  at  the  storage-barn  and  drove 
the  horses  to  the  stock-barn. 

Elliott  W,   Rowell. 

B  lUindy  Day 

April  eighth  was  an  unusually  windy  day. 
The  waves  were  very  high  and  rough,  and  the 
steamer  and  scow  rocked  at  their  moorings. 
The  waves  dashed  against  the  wharf  and  the 
water  splashed  over  it.  It  was  fun  to  see  it. 
The  wind  blew  fifty-four  miles  an  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  more  by  night.  At  night  it  de- 
creased to  thirty-ope  miles  an  hour. 

Paul  R.   Rietz. 

Putting  in  €lay 

One  morning  I  got  some  clay  and  filled  in 
some  ruts  in  the  road.  1  put  the  clay  in  the  rut, 
then  cut  it  all  up  with  a  shovel  and  wet  it.  After 
that  I  took  a  wooden  tamper  and  a  board  and  put 
the  board  on  the  clay  and  tamped  it  until  I  got 
it  even  with  the  rest  of  the  road. 

Charles  H.   MacSwain. 
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Throughout  the  United  States  school- 
houses  are  a  conspicuous  feature  in  every  town 
and  city.  The  American  citizen  points  to  the 
beautiful  and  substantial  stone  structures  with 
satisfaction  and  pride.  It  is  stated  that  all  the 
gold  and  silver  that  comes  from  the  mines  is 


hardly  worth  as  much  as  the  people  spend  every 
year  for  teachers  and  school-houses. 

Why  should  the  people  pay  so  much  for 
schools?  Is  not  the  answer  found  in  a  statement 
that  a  lecturer  recently  made?  Said  he,  "The 
American  schools  stand  for  good  citizenship." 
The  thought  and  money  spent  on  schools  is  a 
proof  of  their  importance.  The  law  compelling 
children  to  go  to  school  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  nation's  future  welfare  lies  in  the  youth 
of  the  country.  How  very  important  it  is,  then, 
that  all  training  should  lead  towards  good  citi- 
zenship. 

The  good  citizen  of  a  town,  who  is  he?  In 
our  own  city  is  he  not  the  man  to  whom  the 
people  instinctively  turn  in  a  crisis?  Do  we  not 
all  feel  his  honesty  and  broad  intelligence  com- 
bined with  his  numerous  interests? 

Many  such  men  known  to  us  all  are  living 
examples  of  good  citizenship  and  we  desire  our 
children  to  be  like  them — -the  self-respecting 
American  citizen. 

To  have  our  schools  bring  about  a  like  pro- 
duct, that  is  the  thought  that  most  concerns  us. 
It  is  the  aim  towards  which  The  Farm  and 
Trades  School  is  striving.  We  are  trying  to  in- 
culcate by  practise  and  teaching  those  attributes 
of  character  that  will  serve  for  the  boys  a  basis 
on  which  to  build  in  the  future. 

Our  boys  meet  on  a  level  as  fellow  learners. 
The  same  opportunities  are  open  to  all.  A  boy's 
privileges  depend  upon  his  own  conduct.  We 
do  not  wish  to  break  the  will  of  a  boy,  but  to  seek 
with  patience  and  tact  to  have  that  will  a  good 
one.  The  will  to  help,  the  will  to  learn,  the  will 
to  make  him  and  the  School  a  grand  success. 
This  kind  of  a  character  will  recommend  itself  to 
all  honest  and  ambitious  people. 

No  man  is  a  good  citizen  who  is  not  useful 
to  himself  and  others.     A  glance  at  our  report 
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will  show  the  work  our  boys  are  taught  to  do. 
Farming,  carpentering,  forging,  printing,  etc. 
are  for  him  to  take  advantage  of  and  in  this  way 
become  a  useful  citizen. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  good  government 
of  a  city  is  essential  to  good  citizenship.  In 
order  to  give  the  boys  a  good  chance  to  learn 
the  management  of  a  city,  there  was  estab- 
lished twenty-one  years  ago  a  boys'  city  gov- 
ernment called  Cottage  Row.  We  have  a  boy 
mayor  and  his  associates  conducting  affairs  as  a 
city.  To  the  boys  yho  show  the  most  interest 
in  Cottage  Row  Government  and  faithfully 
perform  their  duties  as  office  holders  or  citizens 
a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  is  given.  What 
better  way  could  a  boy  learn  city  government? 

We  believe  that  good  character,  together 
with  the  desire  and  the  intelligence  to  become 
useful,  are  what  make  a  good  citizen.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  as  a  School  is  the  wish  of  every 
true  American.  Good  citizens  will  make  the 
country  richer  and  happier. 

notes 

April  2.     Dressing  from  Walworth's. 

Finished  pruning  the  orchard. 

April  3.     Began  plowing. 

April  5.     Dressing  from  Walworth's. 

Transplanted  tomato  plants. 

Bermuda  postal  cards  from  Mr.  Richard 
Humphreys  given  out. 

April  6.     Chemicals  for  fertilizer  came. 

Quarterly  election  of  Cottage  Row  officers. 

April  7.  Musical  and  literary  entertain- 
ment. 

Load  of  spruce,  maple,  oak,  and  white  wood 
from  Freeport  Street. 

April  8.     First  chickens  hatched. 

Varnished  pent-house  staircase. 

April  10.  Decorated  chapel  for  Easter 
concert. 

April   1 1 .     Sunday.     Easter  concert. 

First  radishes  from  the  hotbed. 


April   12.     Letter  writing  day. 

Last  celery  from  the  field  banking. 

April   1 5.    Uncovered  the  strawberry  plants. 

Pumped  out  City  Point  landing  float,  it  hav- 
ing been  sunk  by  storm. 

April  16.  Varnished  hall  floor  by  North 
dormitory. 

Steamer  "Pilgrim"  on  blocks  to  have 
winter  sheathing  removed,  for  boiler  cleaning, 
and  paint. 

April   17.     Finished  grape  trellis. 

Began  cultivating  the  berry  bushes. 

April  18.  Sunday.  Rev.  G.  W.  Solley 
spoke  to  the  boys. 

April   19.     Dressing  from  Walworth's. 

April  20.  Small  load  of  clapboards  and 
North  Carolina  pine  from  Freeport  Street. 

April  23.  Finished  concreting  walls  in 
East  Basement. 

April  24.     Varnished  lawn  seats. 

April  26.     Fruit  and  other  trees  came. 

Arbor  Day  observed  as  usual  by  exercises 
and  planting  of  apples,  pear,  and  peach  trees. 

Illustrated  lecture  on  "Miles  Standish" 
given  by  Rev.  A.  T.  Kempton. 

April  30.  Finished  laying  floor  in  East 
Basement. 

Jlprll  meteorology 

Maximum  temperature  79°  on  the  19th. 

Minimum  temperature  24°  on  the  1 1th. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  month  46.1°. 

Total  precipitation  2.89  inches. 

Greatest  precipitation  in  twenty-four  hours 
.87  inches  on  the  28fh. 

1 1  days  with  .01  or  more  inches  precipita- 
tion, 4  clear  days,  19  partly  cloudy,  7  cloudy  days. 

Total  number  of  hours  sunshine  191  and 
20  minutes. 

Cbe  Tariti  and  trades  School  Bank 

Cash  on  hand  April  i,  1909  $483.05 

Deposited  during  the  month  12.41 

$495.46 
24.56 


Withdrawn  during  the  month 
Cash  on  hand  May  1,  1909 


$470.90 

Cottage  Row  Election 

Tuesday  night,  April   sixth,  Cottage    Row 
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citizens  held  their  quarterly  election.  When 
the  meeting  came  to  order,  the  Mayor,  Willard 
Perry,  appointed  for  tellers  Frank  Machon, 
Harold  Silver,  and  Earle  Marshall.  The  share- 
holding citizens  voted  first,  and  then  the  non- 
shareholding  citizens  voted.  After  the  voting 
was  closed,  all  of  last  term's  officers  were  re- 
quested to  hand  in  their  badges,  after  which  the 
tellers  counted  the  votes.  The  next  morning  a 
ballot  was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  giving  the 
following  result: — Mayor,  George  Balch;  Alder- 
men, Alonzo  James,  Louis  Reinhard,  Prescott 
Merrifield,  Alfred  Jacobs,  and  Edward  Deane; 
Treasurer,  Stephen  Eaton;  and  Assessor,  Law- 
rence Silver.  The  following  officers  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor: — Chief  of  Police,  Percy 
Smith;  Patrolmen,  Paul  Gardner,  James  Greg- 
ory, Willard  Perry,  Herbert  Kenney,  Frank 
Machon,  and  Percy  Embree;  Curator,  Arthur 
Peak;  Librarian,  Harold  Jacobs;  Street  Com- 
missioner, Bernhardt  Gerecke;  and  Janitor, 
James  Joyce.  George   H.   Balch. 

Boiling  Out  Imp  Burners 

Every  so  often  we  toil  out  lamp  burners. 
As  they  are  trimmed,  particles  of  the  burned 
wick  get  into  the  burner  and  make  it  dirty.  In 
the  summer  time  flies  and  mosquitoes  also  get 
in  there.  When  we  want  to  boil  out  the  burners 
we  see  if  we  can  have  the  use  of  the  stove  in  the 
kitchen.  If  we  can,  we  take  a  pan,  lay  it  on  the 
table,  and  get  a  burner  we  can  tell  and  call  it 
number  one,  and  so  on  up  to  ten.  We  put  some 
soft  soap  on  the  burners  and  cover  them  over 
with  water.  While  we  are  wailing  for  it  to  boil 
we  fill  the  lamps  and  do  other  work.  After  they 
have  boiled  good,  we  pour  out  the  water,  rinse 
them,  clean  them  well  with  a  cloth,  and  they  are 
like  new.  Bernhardt  Gerecke. 

making  a  €bccKcr-Boara 

The  fellows  like  to  make  the  checker-board, 
which  is  an  extra  model  in  sloyd.  In  making 
this  we  use  two  kinds  of  wood,  either  black 
walnut  or  maple;  and  mahogany.  From  a  piece 
of  half  inch  maple  a  strip  is  taken  two  inches 
wide  and  forty  inches  long,  and  planed  to  a  width 
of  one  and  one-fourth  inches,  and  cut  into  four 


pieces.  The  black  walnut,  or  mahogany,  is  also 
sawed  from  other  small  pieces,  which  have  been 
found  on  the  beach  or  elsewhere,  and  four  strips 
of  this  are  cut.  These  eight  strips  are  glued 
together,  so  that  the  colors  alternate,  and  then 
they  are  cut  into  strips  the  other  way  to  form 
squares,  and  again  glued  so  they  form  the 
checker-board  pattern,  and  this  is  glued  on  to  a 
piece  of  white  wood  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  under  this  is  placed  another  piece  of 
white  wood  with  the  grain  going  the  other  way 
so  as  to  keep  the  checker-board  from  warping. 
After  this  is  planed  square,  an  inch  and  three- 
fourths  border  is  put  around  it  with  miter  joints 
at  the  corners.  This  is  then  planed,  sand- 
papered, and  shellacked  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  finally  finished  with  a  coat  of  varnish. 

Percy  Smith. 

Kcpatrind  Tarm  Cools 

Now  that  spring  is  here  again  the  farm  tools 
had  to  be  repaired.  The  things  that  needed  re- 
pairing were  sent  to  the  shop.  The  wheelbar- 
rows were  the  first  to  be  fixed.  Next  the  points 
of  the  picks  were  sharpened  and  new  handles  put 
on  when  the  other:?  were  broken.  The  cultiva- 
tors have  been  overhauled  and  put  in  good  work- 
ing order.  The  corn  marker  has  had  a  new 
shaft  made  for  it,  and  been  fixed  up  generally. 
Clarence  M.  Daniels. 

Dinind-Room  Cables 

In  the  dining-room  there  are  seventeen 
tables.  They  are  five  feet  one  inch  long,  two 
feet  six  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  three  inches 
high.  Each  has  for  a  table  cloth  a  piece  of  oil 
cloth  six  feet  four  and-one  half  inches  long,  and 
three  feet  eleven  inches  wide.  At  each  table  sit 
six  fellows,  and  the  tables  are  furnished  with  salt 
and  pepper  shakes  and  vinegar  bottle.  There  are 
three  rows,  the  first  having  five  tables,  the  second 
and  third  having  six  in  each.  I  sit  at  the  four- 
teenth table  and  am  water  server.  At  each  table 
there  is  a  monitor  and  water  server.  The  mon- 
itor serves  out  the  food  and  keeps  order,  and 
the  water  server  serves  the  water.  I  like  my 
place  very  well  in  the  dining-room. 

Norman  V.  Johnson. 
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Spring  Cleaning  at  the  Tarm-l)Ouse 

For  two  weeks  Harold  Wynot  and  I  have 
been  working  at  the  farm-house.  The  farm- 
house is  the  place  where  the  farmers,  watchman, 
carpenter,  and  mason  have  their  rooms.  We 
scrubbed  the  walls  of  a  room,  and  then  the 
woodwork;  then  we  scrubbed  the  floor.  When 
that  was  done  we  washed  off  the  furniture  and 
the  windows.  After  we  got  through  scrubbing 
we  washed  out  our  cloths,  put  things  away  and 
cleaned  up  for  the  day.  One  day  we  picked  up 
the  sticks  and  dead  leaves,  mowed  the  lawn,  and 
raked  around  the  flower  beds. 

Edson  M.   Bemis. 

Sorting  Paper 

Saturdays,  the  waste  paper  of  the  printing- 
office  is  sorted.  The  printed  and  unprinted 
paper  is  put  into  separate  bags  and  taken  to  the 
storage-barn  where  it  is  kept  until  sold.  After 
the  paper  is  sorted  and  put  into  bags,  a  tag  is  put 
on  stating  the  kind  of  paper  in  each  and  the  date 
it  was  taken  to  the  storage-barn. 

Frederick  J.   Barton. 

Our  Scbool-Room  maps 

In  the  first  school-room,  on  the  front  wall, 
are  hung  seven  maps  which  run  on  the  curtain 
scheme.  They  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  classes 
in  geography,  and  are  maps  of  the  continents  of 
North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  one  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  also  two  maps  of  the  hemispheres.  At  the 
right  of  the  room  there  is  a  large  map  seven  feet 
long  and  six  feet  wide  showing  the  national 
forests  of  the  United  States  and  her  possessions. 
Most  of  the  national  forests  are  in  the  Pacific 
States.  Several  maps  of  our  Island  are  also 
hung  on  the  wall  which  show  the  location  of  the 
different  buildings,  groves,  and  cultivated  land. 
Frederick  J.  Wilson. 

Picture  of  a  Plow 

On  the  blackboard  of  the  second  school- 
room is  a  picture  of  a  plow.  It  is  like  one  of  the 
plows  in  the  storage-barn.  After  I  had  drawn 
it,  I  labelled  all  the  parts.  They  are  the  mould- 
board,  point,  standard,  truck,  beam,  jointer, 
clevis,  and  handles.  George  H.  Appel. 


Cleaning  Jfudubon  f)H\\ 

During  last  summer  and  winter  the  dirt  set- 
tled on  the  walls  of  Audubon  Hall,  so  this  spring 
it  had  to  be  cleaned  in  readiness  for  the  animals. 
1  was  appointed  curator  so  I  did  the  work  with 
another  fellow's  aid.  One  Saturday  we  started 
it.  1  scrubbed  the  ceiling  while  the  other  fellow 
did  the  shelves.  It  was  very  dirty,  so  it  took  a 
good  deal  of  soap  and  water.  One  noon  hour 
we  took  wheelbarrows  and  hauled  over  loam  to 
put  in  the  yards  where  the  rain  and  snow  had 
washed  it  out.  I  raked  it  all  off  smooth  after  I 
put  the  loam  in.  James  A.  Peak. 

making  a  Dovetail  Soint 

One  of  the  models  in  the  machinist  course 
is  a  dovetail  joint  made  in  the  form  of  a  "T." 
It  is  made  out  of  one  by  one  and  a  quarter  inch 
iron  stock.  One  piece  is  two  and  seven-six- 
teenths inches  long.  On  the  end  of  this  the 
tongue  is  made,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  other 
piece  the  mortise  is  made.  The  cutting  is  done 
by  drilling  and  cape  chiselling,  then  it  is  filed  up 
to  fit  tight.  When  finished  it  is  three  inches 
each  way.  Willard  H.  Perry. 

making  a  Step 

As  the  step  into  our  cottage  was  very  high, 
Harold  Silver  and  I  decided  that  we  had  better 
add  a  step.  We  took  a  seven-eighth  board  and 
cut  it  off  two  feet  seven  and  one-half  inches 
long  for  the  riser,  and  for  side  pieces  we  cut  two 
pieces  nine  inches  long.  These  pieces  were 
nailed  to  the  risers.  In  the  corners  were 
nailed  some  pieces  of  two-by-four  to  strengthen 
the  step.  Then  the  step  was  planed  on  top  and 
had  a  rounded  edge.  The  top  was  then  nailed 
on  and  painted  green.      Frank  H.  Machon. 

"Beacon"  Jfrtides 

Every  Friday  when  school  is  in  session,  the 
fellows  write  "Beacon"  articles.  We  write  about 
the  things  that  are  done  on  the  Island,  such  as 
games,  entertainments,  and  also  about  our  work 
on  the  farm,  in  the  house,  shop,  printing-office, 
blacksmith,  etc.  Spring  is  when  we  get  our 
best  subjects  because  there  is  more  work  done 
out  of  doors.  Dana  W.  Osborne. 
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Jlluttini 

John  J.  Powers,  '00,  sends  us  a  letter 
from  Springfield,  N.  H.,  where  he  is  at  work  in 
a  saw-mill,  which  work  he  likes  very  much. 

Leland  B.  Watson,  '08,  is  living  with  his 
mother  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  attending 
school  there.  His  brother,  Herbert,  is  at  Willi- 
mantic,  Conn.,  where  he  attends  High  School 
mornings  and  works  for  his  uncle,  who  has  an  art 
store,  afternoons,  evenings,  and  Saturdays. 
Both  boys  are  getting  along  finely  and  enjoy  their 
new  surroundings. 

Strawberry  Plants 

In  the  fall  of  each  year  the  strawberry 
plants  are  covered  over  with  manure  to  protect 
them  from  the  cold,  and  to  give  them  nourish- 
ment. In  the  spring  they  are  uncovered  so  that 
they  may  receive  the  sunshine  and  rain,  and  pro- 
duce strawberries.  Later  on,  when  -they  are 
growing  good,  they  will  be  cultivated  and  watered. 
Clarence  S.   Nelson. 

Cbc  Tfrst  Tisbing 

April  seventeenth,  Louis  Reinhard  and  I 
went  fishing.  We  dug  some  sea  worms  for 
bait,  and  then  went  to  find  places  on  the  wharf 
from  which  to  fish.  He  chose  a  place  in  front 
of  one  end  of  the  breakwater,  and  I  tried  several 
places.  At  last  I  found  a  fairly  good  place  and 
stayed  there.  In  all,  we  caught  fourteen  fish, 
not  counting  crabs,  sculpins,  and  small  flounders 
that  were  thrown  back  into  the  water. 

Edward  M.   Bickford. 

Blue  Prints 

The  blue  prints  that  the  sloyd  class  used 
were  pretty  well  worn  out,  so  a  new  set  was  re- 
cently made.  This  time  they  were  twelve  inches 
by  eight  inches,  the  models  being  drawn  to  the 
size  which  suited  the  paper  the  best,  while  before 
the  blue  prints  were  eighteen  inches  by  eleven 
inches,  and  were  the  same  size  as  the  models, 
except  one,  which  was  drawn  one-fourth  size. 
The  models  were  first  drawn  on  drawing  paper, 
then  traced  on  tracing  cloth,  which  was  then 
used  as  a  negative.  It  was  put  in  the  printing 
frame  first,  then  the  blue  print  paper  on  top  of 


that.  It  was  exposed  to  the  sun  from  forty-five 
to  seventy  seconds.  There  were  fifteen  plates, 
a  number  of  them  having  prints  of  two  models 
on  them.  There  were  four  prints  made  of  each 
plate,  except  one,  and  two  prints  only  were  made 
of  this.  In  all,  there  were  fifty-eight  prints 
made.  They  were  mounted  on  heavy  cardboard. 
Harold  L.  Marshall. 

Cleaning  my  Cottage 

In  the  spring,  when  the  fellows  'start  in 
cleaning  their  cottages  and  getting  them  ready 
for  the  summer,  there  are  a  number  of  things  to 
be  done.  1  took  down  all  of  the  pictures  and 
scrubbed  the  ceiling,  walls,  and  floor.  Then  I 
made  two  new  window  sills,  and  put  two  new 
boards  on  the  piazza.  I  gave  the  inside  walls 
two  coats  of  pea  green  paint,  and  the  trimmings 
a  coat  of  chocolate  colored  paint.  When  that 
was  all  dry,  1  gave  the  floor  two  coats  of  steel- 
gray  paint.  After  the  paint  was  all  dry  I  hung 
the  pictures  on  the  wall. 

Prescott  B.   Merrifield. 

6ood  news 

On  the  twenty-first  of  April,  when  we  were 
ready  to  go  to  work  at  noon,  we  were  told  that 
the  first  visiting  day  was  going  to  be  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  fifth  of  May.  We  all  clapped  be- 
cause we  were  glad  to  hear  this.  We  have  not 
seen  our  relatives  and  friends  since  last  October. 
Allen  B.  Cooke. 

filling  in  Bv^nus 

One  afternoon  there  was  no  school,  so  about 
ten  fellows,  myself  included,  took  some  hoes,  a 
wheelbarrow,  a  shovel,  two  rakes,  a  gutter- 
broom,  and  the  avenue  form,  which  is  a  board 
that  is  curved  as  the  avenue  is  to  be,  and  went 
to  work  on  the  avenues.  We  swept  the  gravel 
on  the  avenue  up  into  a  pile,  then  one  of  us  took 
the  form  and  put  it  across  the  avenue  in  differ- 
ent places  at  short  intervals,  so  we  could  see 
where  it  needed  filling  in.  We  took  hoes  and 
scraped  the  dirt  from  the  center  of  the  avenue 
and  put  it  where  it  was  needed,  and  as  fast  as  it 
was  evened  off,  the  gravel  was  spread  on  it 
again.  Dick  W.  Steenbruggen. 
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Tmprovemctits  in  the  £nst  Basement 

Last  November  we  started  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  East  basement.  When  the 
building  was  built  there  was  no  plan  for  base- 
ments on  the  east  side  and  therefore  after  the 
excavating  was  done  we  found  the  granite  foun- 
dation did  not  extend  down  low  enough.  The  dirt 
under  the  foundation  was  removed  by  digging  a 
section  about  three  feet  Feng  and  replacing  it  with 
granite  blocks  and  concrete  Some  of  the  blocks 
were  not  large  enough  to  fill  the  hole  and  so  the 
rest  of  the  space  was  filled  with  concrete.  This 
process  was  continued  until  all  of  the  earth  was 
removed.  This  is  called  underpinning.  We 
drilled  and  cut  off  some  of  the  projecting  stones 
in  the  old  foundation  so  that  less  concrete  would 
be  needed  to  face  the  walls.  An  average  space 
of  about  five  inches  was  left  between  the  old  walls 
and  the  forms.  The  concrete  was  then  made, 
put  in,  and  tamped  into  place. 

The  forms  were  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
concrete  had  set  and  were  then  removed.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  East  basement  stood  a  granite 
wall  which  separated  the  East  from  the  West 
basement.  This  was  taken  down  and  a  concrete 
wall  built.  A  door  was  left  in  the  centre  of  it. 
On  one  side  of  the  door  the  wall  was  made  six 
inches  thick  while  on  the  other  it  was  thirteen 
inches  in  thickness.  This  wall  was  used  for  one 
side  of  the  safe  deposit  vault  which  was  built  in 
the  West  basement.  After  these  walls  were 
built  up  to  the  height  of  the  ceiling  a  number  of  I- 
beams  were  then  laid  across  the  width  of  the  vault 
from  one  wall  to  the  other,  equal  distances  apart. 
A  form  was  then  made  to  support  the  concrete 
for  the  ceiling  until  it  was  finished.  This  form 
was  removed  in  about  ten  days. 


An  opening  was  then  cut  in  the  wall  for  a  door 
into  the  tower.  After  the  doorway  was  made 
the  place  under  the  tower  that  was  half  full  of  dirt 
had  to  be  dug  out  and  the  walls  carried  down  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  East  basement.  Con- 
crete walls  were  put  iip  and  a  continuation  of  the 
tower  stairs  was  made  of  concrete.  After  this 
was  done  the  dirt  floor  of  the  East  basement  was 
levelled  off  and  ten  ferro  concrete  columns  were 
put  up  in  place  of  the  brick  piers.  The  walls 
were  then  finished  off  with  a  coat  of  fine  cement. 
This  made  them  smooth. 

The  floor-forms  were  then  made.  The  floor 
was  marked  off  into  squares  of  about  six  feet. 
The  floor  is  four  inches  thick,  three  of  these 
inches  being  filled  with  rough  concrete  and  the 
rest  with  finer  material.  After  it  was  hard 
enough,  it  was  finished  off  with  a  float  and  trowel. 
This  completed  the  concrete  work  in  the  East 
basement. 

When  we  had  finished  all  the  concrete  work 
we  had  a  room  that  will  be  used  for  lockers  and 
where  the  fellows  may  change  their  clothes. 
Paul  H.  Gardner. 

CDe  Birds  of  Our  Island 

On  our  Island  there  are  a  great  many  birds. 
In  the  fields,  trees,  hedges,  and  shrubbery  they 
can  be  seen  any  time  in  the  day.  The  names  of 
the  birds  have  been  learned  by  the  boys.  If 
they  cannot  tell  one  they  keep  it  in  mind  until  they 
go  to  school,  then  tell  the  teacher  its  colors, 
size,  and  where  they  saw  it.  The  bluebird  and 
robin  were  about  the  first  birds  to  be  seen.  Next 
came  the  song  sparrows  and  others.  There  sre 
many  birds  which  will  stay  for  only  a  litlle  while. 
Now  while  the  trees  are  getting  green  it  is  a 
good  time  to  see  them.     When  these  birds  are 
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building  their  nests,  they  should  be  protected  and 
their  nests  taken  care  of  so  that  they  will  come 
back  next  year  and  bring  delight  and  happiness. 
Down  in  the  barn  there  are  two  nests  which  have 
been  built  lately,  one  a  robin's  and  the  other  a 
barn  swallow's.  I  am  going  to  watch  them  until 
the  young  are  ready  to  fly  and  see  that  no  harm 
is  done  them.  Ralph  A.  Jones. 

Ditches 

The  land  at  the  east  side  of  the  Island  is  low 
and  ditches  have  been  dug  to  allow  the  water  to 
flow  out.  There  are  nine  small  ditches  that  flow 
into  one  large  one  that  has  a  tide-gate  at  the  end. 
The  grass  grows  greener  along  the  banks  of  the 
ditches  than  some  places  because  the  soil  is 
more  moist.  Last  fall  when  the  cows  fed  on  the 
grass  along  the  edge  loose  turf  would  break  off 
and  fall  into  the  ditches.  This  stopped  the  flow 
of  the  water.  One  afternoon  I  took  a  potato-dig- 
ger and  pulled  out  the  sods  and  put  them  on  the 
banks   of  the   ditches.      William   B.   Laing. 

Ducklings 

So  far  we  have  eighteen  ducklings.  They 
were  hatched  about  May  7,  by  two  hens.  When 
I  put  them  out  of  doors  1  gave  both  broods  to  one 
hen.  1  keep  them  with  the  hen  in  a  small  house 
under  a  pear  tree.  They  have  a  covered  run  at- 
tached to  the  house  four  feet  long,  three  feet 
wide,  and  eight  inches  high.  I  feed  them  bread 
soaked  in  water  with  a  little  corn  meal  mixed  in. 
They  will  eat  a  little  and  then  run  for  the  water 
fountain  and  take  a  drink  and  then  eat  some  more, 
repeating  this  performance  until  they  have 
enough.  Prescott  B.  Merrifield. 

Cbc  Tront  Cawn 

One  of  the  prettiest  places  on  the  Island  is 
the  front  lawn.  It  slopes  from  the  main  building 
to  the  service  drive  near  the  orchard.  The  best 
appearance  is  in  summer.  We  have  on  the 
front  lawn  several  kinds  of  trees.  There  are  two 
large  horse  chestnuts  in  front  of  the  building, 
two  acacia  trees,  several  fine  elms,  and  maples. 
They  are  very  pretty  when  in  blossom.  Later 
they  are  very  good  shade  trees.  At  the  east 
side  of  the  lawn  is  the  arboretum  wher-e  there 
are  several  species  of  rare  trees.     To  keep  this 


lawn  in  good  condition,  it  is  necessary  to  have  it 
rolled  in  spring  and  wood  ashes  put  on  to  benefit 
the  soil.  Stones  and  twigs  are  kept  off  the  lawn 
and  dandelions  and  weeds  are  dugout.  In  sum- 
mer lawn  mowers  are  used  often  to  cut  the  grass. 
Sprinklers  are  provided  to  water  it.  Settees  are 
placed  under  the  trees.  A  fine  view  of  this  Island, 
surrounding  islands,  and  Dorchester  Bay  can  be 
obtained  from  this  lawn.  This  makes  it  favorable 
for  the  School  and  their  friends  to  assemble  here 
on  special  occasions  like  visiting  days  and 
graduation.  Robert  H.  May. 

new  Koller 

The  large  roller  used  on  the  lawns  is  too  big 
to  go  around  the  trees  and  the  edges  of  the  lawn, 
so  a  smaller  one  was  made  of  cement  and  sand. 
It  is  about  twenty  inches  long  and  seven  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter.  An  oil  can  that  was 
on  the  beach  just  suited  the  purpose  so  it  was 
made  into  a  form.  An  iron  bar  was  placed  in 
the  middle  for  the  axle.  There  were  used  two 
parts  sand  to  one  of  cement  and  we  filled  the  form 
with  the  mixture,  tamping  it  well  around  the  axle 
so  that  it  would  not  be  loose.  The  handle  is  about 
three  feet  long,  and  at  one  end  is  the  handle-bar. 
At  the  other  end  it  has  two  pieces  of  iron  that  run 
out  obliquely  to  the  axle.  One  end  of  each  is 
bolted  to  the  wooden  handle  and  on  the  other  end 
is  an  eye  fitting  over  the  roller  axle. 

George  A.  Matthews. 

Cleaning  the  Steamer 

When  our  steamer  is  to  be  beached  and 
painted,  the  fires  are  allowed  to  go  out  and  the 
boiler  cooled  off.  She  is  then  hauled  to  the 
blocks,  where  she  is  made  fast  to  the  wharf. 
Between  the  wharf  and  the  steamer  large  planks 
are  placed  to  keep  her  from  tipping  over  against 
the  wharf  and  her  deck  lines  keep  her  from  going 
over  the  other  way.  The  stack  is  removed  and 
cleaned,  and  the  boiler  tubes  are  also  cleaned. 
When  the  tide  gets  low  enough,  bilge  blocks  are 
set  under  her  to  keep  her  in  a  safe  position. 
The  winter  sheathing  is  then  rem.oved.  What 
dirt  there  is  under  this  sheathing  is  washed  off 
with  a  broom.  She  is  then  ready  for  the  paint- 
ers to  begin  work.     The  holes  where  the  screws 
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were  that  held  the  sheathing  are  puttied  up  with 
bees  wax  putty,  then  the  hull  is  sand-papered  so 
as  to  remove  all  dirt  and  roughness.  The  hull 
below  the  water  line  is  then  ready  for  painting, 
for  which  we  use  a  copper  colored  paint  which 
contains  some  copper  and  is  supposed  to  keep 
the  barnacles  and  sea  grass  from  growing.  The 
hull  is  painted  white  above  the  water  line.  When 
she  floats  she  is  run  back  to  the  north  side  float 
and  the  smoke-stack,  deck,  and  top  of  cabin  are 
painted.  The  cabin  is  varnished,  also  the  rails 
and  bits  are  scraped  and  sand-papered,  then  var- 
nished. Frank  H.   Machon. 

B  £oad  of  Cumber 

On  Thursday  afternoon.  May  thirteenth,  the 
steamer  towed  the  scow  up  to  the  Freeport 
Street  lumber  yard  wharf  for  lumber.  The  scow 
was  swung  alongside  the  wharf  and  four  of  our 
fellows  went  up  to  the  lumber-shed  and  helped 
four  of  the  workmen  push  the  truck  loads  of  lum- 
ber down  to  the  scow.  There  were  three  loads, 
one  of  North  Carolina  pine  sheathing  and  cypress, 
one  of  oak,  and  one  of  country  pine.  The  lumber 
was  passed  from  the  wharf  to  the  scow  where 
two  fellows  piled  it  up.  The  scow  was  ready  to 
be  towed  back  to  the  Island  at  five  o'clock.  We 
had  a  pleasant  trip  back  and  we  want  a  chance 
to  go  again.  Frederick  J.  Wilson. 

6oind  for  Brick 

One  day  three  other  fellows  and  1  went  over 
in  the  steamer  after  fire-brick.  We  carried  them 
down  to  the  steamer.  We  took  as  many  as  we 
could  at  one  time  and  put  them  on  the  stern  deck, 
laying  them  on  a  quilt  so  as  not  to  scratch  the 
paint.  There  were  in  all  two  hundred  and  one 
bricks.  Charles  H.  MacSwain. 

Sowing  Seed 

My  work  on  the  farm  one  morning  was  to 
sow  peas  and  oats  on  the  five  acre  lot  at  North 
End.  I  harnessed  "Bell"  and  hitched  her  to  the 
lumber  wagon  in  which  bags  of  oats  and  a  bag  of 
peas  were  placed  with  buckets  to  carry  the  seeds 
in.  When  we  reached  North  End  we  took  the 
buckets  out  and  then  placed  the  oats  and  peas  in 
the  front  of  the  wagon.  This  allowed  us  space 
to  mix.     Then  a  bag  of  oats,   which  held   two 


bushels,  was  emptied  in  the  cart  and  eight  quarts 
of  Canada  Field  peas  were  put  on  top  of  them. 
Then  they  were  mixed.  After  they  were  mixed 
we  put  them  in  buckets.  I  was  then  shown  how 
to  sow  the  seeds.  1  was  told  to  take  a  handful 
and  swing  a  half  circle  with  my  arm  and  let  the 
seeds  out  through  my  fingers.  Mr.  Kibby  and 
I  sowed,  while  another  fellow  carried  the  seed  to 
us  so  we  would  not  have  to  walk  back  to  the 
team  each  time  we  wanted  some  and  lose  our 
place  in  the  strip.  We  took  strips  side  by  side, 
Mr.  Kibby  sowing  the  oats  on  the  first  strip  and 
I  the  second.  I  sowed  the  seeds  so  they 
would  land  beside  his  strip  and  there  would  be 
no  space  uncovered.  After  the  piece  was  all 
sowed  the  spike-tooth  harrow  was  run  over  the 
ground  to  cover  the  seeds. 

James  R.  Gregory. 

Cawn  Scars 

The  School  recently  had  a  dozen  lawn  seats 
made.  These  seats  have  two  irons  each  to  form 
the  legs,  one  on  each  end.  These  irons  were 
bent  around  a  form  which  was  made  of  wood  and 
had  sheet  copper  fastened  to  the  edges  to  pre- 
vent burning  the  form.  After  the  irons  were  bent, 
holes  three  inches  apart  were  drilled  in  them 
and  they  were  given  a  coat  of  black  paint.  The 
slats  are  made  of  oak  and  are  five  feet  long  and 
two  inches  wide  except  the  two  edge  pieces 
which  are  two  and  a  half  inches  wide.  Holes 
were  bored  in  the  slats  six  inches  from  the  end 
and  fastened  to  the  irons  with  carriage  bolts. 
A  brace  of  thin  iron  was  also  fastened  in  the 
center  of  the  back  to  prevent  the  slats  from 
springing.  Clarence  M.  Daniels. 

making  a  Cawn 

Some  of  the  cottage  owners  make  lawns 
around  their  cottages.  The  one  we  had  was  level 
with  the  path  and  it  didn't  have  much  grass  on 
it,  so  1  dug  it  up  and  got  some  loam  and  put  it 
around  the  cottage  and  smoothed  it  off.  I  made 
it  about  two  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  cottage. 
I  then  got  some  sods  and  made  a  border  around 
the  lawn  so  when  I  get  the  grass  seed  sown  it 
will  not  be  trampled  on. 

Charles  E.   Morse. 
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There  is  a  conception  current  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  many  people,  particularly  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  in  the  early  stages  of  their  de- 
velopment, that  to  make  life  really  worth  the  liv- 
ing and  to  make  it  a  complete  success  the  course 
of  one's  life  must  have  a  great  deal  of  the  un- 


usual in  it — that  a  life  is  not  really  great  unless 
it  is  exciting  and  extraordinary  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  lives  of  other  men  and  women. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  true  in  a  sense.  The 
great  movements  of  the  world  have  resulted  from 
actions  that  have  been  out  of  the  ordinary,  and, 
in  fact,  if  nothing  unusual  or  extraordinary  were 
ever  accomplished  human  development  and 
progress  would  become  impossible.  But  because 
of  this  very  fact  many  persons  have  come  to  dis- 
like the  idea  of  routine  of  any  sort.  So  many 
people  have  come  under  the  influence  of  a  fixed 
round-and-round  that  the  very  word  routine 
makes  one  draw  a  tired,  long  breath,  just  to  hear 
the  sound  of  it.  We  are  told  that  habitual 
action — action  in  a  much  repeated  circuit — 
tends  to  become  automatic;  and  that  automatic 
action  has  its  bad  features  in  that  it  tends  to  be 
unreflective,  inattentive  and  mechanical,  and 
does  not  fully  comprehend  what  it  is  about.  We 
are  assured  that  a  monotony  of  toil  is  bound  to 
make  a  man  "hum-drum"  by  and  by,  that  it  will 
lessen  his  vigor,  lessen  his  zest,  lessen  the 
strength  of  his  attacks  upon  work  that  lies  before 
him,  and  will  incapacitate  him  for  doing  any 
work  outside  of  the  regular  routine  to  which  he 
may  be  suddenly  called. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  such  a  statement,  but  after  all 
the  value  of  routine  far  outweighs  its  perils.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  a  great  advantage  and  com- 
fort to  those  with  whom  one  is  associated  to 
know  that  a  man  is  calculable  and  trustworthy, 
and  to  be  able  to  be  confident  that  he  has  meth- 
odized his  activities  and  functions  so  that  he  is 
always  on  time,  will  always  keep  his  appoint- 
ments in  such  a  way  that  others  may  have  con- 
fidence in  him  and  can  pre-arrange  their  daily 
and  weekly  affairs  on  the  solid  ground  of  his  as- 
sured faithfulness.     Moreover,  one  can  do  more 
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work  and  do  it  easier  on  system,  than  on  spurt, 
lawlessness  and  disorder.  If  you  have  a  meth- 
odical routine,  every  time  you  make  the  circuit 
of  that  method,  your  mind  and  body  both  "catch 
the  run  of  it"  more  and  more,  they  get  used  to 
it,  fashion  themselves  to  it  and  have  it  for  their 
second  nature,  and  there  are  many  kinds  of 
work  that  cannot  be  at  all  performed  except  as 
that  principle  is  brought  in  and  routine  is  pushed 
and  pushed  until  what  was  difficult  has  become 
second  nature. 

Another  result  of  seemingly  uncomfortable 
monotony  of  toil  is  that  it  prevents  the  frittering 
away  of  valuable  time  and  stamps  out  reluctance 
or  indisposition  to  take  up  tasks  and  disagree- 
able duties.  Proficiency  in  every  department  of 
man's  development  depends  on  skill  artificially 
worked  up — worked  up  by  routine.  Amazing 
achievements  such  as  gymnastic  feats  or  sleight- 
of-hand  wonders  as  well  as  brilliant  inventions 
and  discoveries  in  the  practical  field  and  in  the 
field  of  science  are  always  the  work  of  well 
routined  men;  men  that  have  come  to  supreme 
facility  by  much  precision  and  practice. 

Let  a  man  concentrate  himself  on  the  dis- 
cipline of  any  one  of  his  powers  and  subject  that 
power  of  his  nature  to  the  tremendous  influence 
of  a  protracted  round-and-round  and  there  is 
almost  nothing  that  is  not  possible  of  accom- 
plishment. 

notes 

May  3.     New  suits  and  caps  came. 

Finished  setting  shrubs  around  the  spring 
at  North  End. 

May  4.  Sowed  peas  and  oats  north  of 
Bowditch  Grove. 

May  5.     First  Visiting-Day,  217  present. 

Secretary  Tucker  Daland  here. 

Base-ball  game  with  Edgerly  Grammar 
School,  Somerville.  Score  19-4  in  favor  of  the 
home  team. 


May  6.     Cut  the  first  asparagus. 

May  7.  Finished  ferro  concrete  vault  in 
West  basement. 

May  8.  Planted  lettuce,  spinach,  Swiss 
chard,  peppergrass,  and  radishes. 

May   1 1 .     Planted  early  sweet  corn. 
■   Small  load  of  oats  and  cracked  corn  came. 

May  12.  First  nine  attended  the  Harvard 
and  Amherst  base-ball  game. 

Finished  concrete  stairs  in  tower  to  East 
basement. 

May  13.  Load  of  North  Carolina  pine, 
cypress,  and  hickory  from  Freeport  St. 

May   14.     Finished  planting  potatoes. 

May   15.     Planted  onions. 

Ernest  N.  Jorgensen,  a  former  pupil,  vis- 
ited the  School. 

May   16.     Killed  two  pigs. 

May  17.  Graduate  Merton  P.  Ellis  visited 
the  School. 

May  18.  Graduate  Samuel  A.  Waycott 
visited  the  School. 

May   19.     Completed  twelve  lawn  settees. 

Transplanted  the  tomatoes  in  the  field. 

May  20.  Small  load  of  cypress  lumber 
from  A.  T.   Stearns'  Neponset  Wharf. 

Painting  of  "The  Boston  Tea  Party"  pre- 
sented to  the  School  by  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Temple. 

May  21.     Made  new  stone  drag. 

Managers  I.  Tucker  Burr  and  Walter 
Hunnewell  visited  the  School. 

May  24.    Good  Citizenship  Prizes  awarded. 

Two  tons  of  wood  ashes  came. 

May  25.     Planted  the  mangels. 

May  26.  Mrs.  C.  S.  Tuckerman  gave 
some  walnuts  to  the  boys. 

May  27.  Freight  barge  "John  Alden" 
painted. 

Began  using  new  Safe  Deposit  Vault. 

Hoisted  topmast  and  put  gaff  in  place  on 
flag  staff. 

Marked  off  tennis  court  and  set  up  two 
croquet  sets. 

Manager  Charles  T.  Gallagher,  Mrs. 
Gallagher,  Miss  Amy  Gallagher,  and  Miss  Anna 
F.  Wellington  visited  the  School. 
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May  28.  Mr.  Amory  A.  Lawrence  pre- 
sented the  School  library  with  a  dozen  new  books. 

May  29.  Class  from  Mr.  Larsson's  Sloyd 
Training  School  visited  the  School. 

May  31.     First  class  attended  the  circus. 

Box  of  oranges  from  Manager  Charles  T. 
Gallagher. 

may  meteorology 

Maximum  temperature  80"  on  the  6th. 

Minimum  temperature  37°  on  the  1st. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  month  54.4°. 

Total  precipitation  1.71  inches. 

Greatest  precipitation  in  twenty-four  hours 
.42  inches  on  the  1st. 

13  days  with  .01  or  more  inches  precipita- 
tion, 4  clear  days,  18  partly  cloudy,  9  cloudy  days. 

Total  number  of  hours  sunshine  232  and 
20  minutes. 

Thunderstorm  on  the  1 6th. 

CDe  farm  and  trades  School  Bank 

Cash  on  hand  May  1,  1909  $470.90 

Deposited  during  the  month  40.77 

$511.67 
Withdrawn  during  the  m.onth  60.41 

Cash  on  hand  June  1,  1909  $451.26 

Base-Ball  6anie 

On  May  twelfth,  the  first  nine  and  two  sub- 
stitutes had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  ball  game 
between  Harvard  and  Amherst.  We  went  to 
City  Point  and  took  a  car  for  Harvard  Square. 
When  we  reached  the  Square  it  was  quarter  of 
three  and  so  we  had  time  to  see  things  before 
the  game  as  it  did  not  begin  until  four  o'clock. 
We  visited  the  gymnasium  and  a  boat-house 
where  the  shells  are  kept.  Then  we  went  in 
and  saw  Harvard  practice.  In  the  first  three 
innings  neither  side  could  score,  but  in  the  fourth 
Harvard  got  one  run  and  Amherst  one  in  the  fifth. 
Harvard  got  two  more  in  the  fifth  and  that  was 
all  the  scoring  done.  We  stayed  until  the  first 
part  of  the  ninth  inning.  When  we  left  we  knew 
Harvard  had  won  and  most  of  us  were  glad  of  it. 
We  all  enjoyed  the  game  and  thank  Mr.  Bradley 
and  Mr.  Beane  very  much. 

Robert  W.  Gregory. 


memorial  Day 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  E.  P.  A.  to  conduct  the  memorial  exercises 
at  this  School.  This  year  we  marched  over  to 
the  cemetery,  the  E.  P.  A.  leading,  and  the  rest 
of  the  School  following.  The  exercises  were 
conducted  by  the  Captain,  and  were  as  follows: — 
Remarks  -  -     Capt.  George  Balch 

Hymn 

"Faith  is  the  Victory" 
Prayer  .  _  .        Mr.  Thomas 

Recitation  -  Louis  M.  Reinhard 

"Memorial  Day" 
Recitation  -  -      Edward  H.  Deane 

"Mustered  Out" 
Recitation  -  -      Alfred  W.  Jacobs 

"A  Soldier's  Offering" 
Hymn 

"Onward,  Christian  Soldiers" 
Recitation  -  -  Percy  Smith 

"Driving  Home  the  Cows" 
Recitation  -  Terrance  L.  Parker 

"To  the  Veterans" 
Recitation  -  Ralph  A.  Whittemore 

"The  Roll  Call" 
Recitation  -  -        John  0.  Enright 

"Ready" 
Hymn 

"Only  Remembered" 
Recitation  -  Frederick  J.  Barton 

"In  Memory  of  the  Maine" 
Recitation  -  Preston  M.  Blanchard 

"The  Brigade  Must  Not  Know,  Sir" 
Reading  -  -        Ralph  H.  Marshall 

"Nathan  Hale" 
Recitation  -  -  Roy  D.  Upham 

"The  Littlest  Soldier" 
Recitation  -  -       Spencer  S.  Profit 

"John  Burns  of  Gettysburg" 
Decoration  of  Graves  by  E.  P.  A.  Officers 
Taps  '  -  Harold  Y.  Jacobs 

Remarks  -  -  Mr.  Braoley 

WiLLARD  H.  Perry. 

Che  Tirst  Uisitind  Day 

The  first  Visiting  Day  was  on  the  fifth  of 
May.     The    Nantasket    boat    "Mayflower"   left 
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Rowe's  wharf  at  twenty  minutes  past  ten.  At 
nine  o'clock  the  bell  rang  for  the  fellows  to  stop 
working  and  get  ready  to  receive  their  friends. 
At  the  time  appointed  for  the  boat  to  start  the 
fellows  marched  down  to  the  wharf  and  lined  up 
on  each  side  of  it.  As  the  time  was  short  and 
the  day  rainy  the  band  did  not  play.  The  day 
was  about  the  same  as  any  other  Visiting  Day. 
At  half-past  twelve  the  "Mayflower"  came  and 
took  away  our  visitors.  We  then  marched  back 
to  the  house  and  any  fellows  who  wanted  dinner 
went  into  the  dining-room.  In  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  ball  game  between  the  third  and 
fourth  nines.  Dana  W.  Osborne. 

Spraying  Ditcbes 

One  morning  I  helped  spray  the  ditches  and 
other  places  where  there  is  stagnant  water. 
Mosquitoes  breed  in  such  places  and  if  gas  oil  is 
put  on  the  water  it  will  kill  the  larvas  in  a  short 
time  for  they  cannot  come  up  to  the  top  to 
breathe.  1  got  a  barrel  of  oil  which  I  took  to  the 
South  End  and  used  on  the  ditches  there.  When 
this  was  done  I  went  to  the  East  Side  ditches 
and  sprayed  there  Then  1  drove  over  to  the 
North  End  swamp.  There  1  found  only  a  few 
mosquito  larvas  in  one  little  hollow.  They  were 
thickest  at  South  End.     John   H.   Marshall. 

Sbwfhing 

Most  of  the  cottages  as  they  are  built  are 
finished  on  the  inside  with  sheathing.  In  sheath- 
ing we  begin  either  at  the  front  or  back  and  work 
around  the  walls  up  to  within  eighteen  inches  of 
the  ridge-pole  where  a  ceiling  of  sheathing  is 
put  on.  We  have  to  get  the  stock  to  fit  tight 
where  the  boards  are  put  together,  get  the  ends 
square  to  fit  tight  to  the  other  sheathing  and 
blind  nail  them,  that  is,  nail  them  near  the 
tongue  and  set  the  nails  so  they  cannot  be  seen. 
Louis  M.   Reinhard. 

Geranium  Plants 

One  day  when  we  came  out  from  dinner 
Mr.  Bradley  said  that  each  fellow  was  to  have  a 
geranium.  They  were  all  in  a  row  and  as  each 
fellow  came  up  he  had  his  pick.  They  were 
planted  in  the  gardens  as  soon  as  we  received 
them.  Elmer   Bowers. 


Wm  front  Our  Printing-office 

From  our  printing-office  we  have  some  very" 
good  views  of  the  surroundings,  both  of  our  Island 
and  of  other  places.  We  can  see  the  birds  of 
which  we  have  quite  a  few,  the  hedges  and  trees 
which  are  very  pretty  when  they  are  in  bloom,  the 
main  building,  part  of  the  gardens,  the  barns, 
farm-house,  and  quite  a  little  farm  land.  There 
are  boats  going  by  of  many  different  sorts  and 
sizes.  We  have  a  good  view  of  Spectacle  Island, 
beyond  that  Long  Island  and  Fort  Strong,  and  to 
the  south  and  southeast  Squantum  and  Moon 
Head  which  are  very  pretty,  especially  when  the 
grass  and  trees  are  green.  In  the  winter  we  can 
see  much  more,  but  we  are  glad  to  have  the  green 
grass  and  trees,  and  the  flowers  and  birds  back 
again.  Royal  R.  Ellison. 

Our  Spring 

Toward  the  northern  end  of  our  Island  at  the 
lower  corner  of  Bowditch  Gove  is  a  spring.  The 
water  coming  from  under  ground  collects  in  a 
square  hole,  then  reenters  the  ground  again 
until  it  comes  to  the  bank  where  it  flows  into  the 
bay.  This  is  where  the  fellows  like  to  get  a  drink 
because  it  is  cleaner  there  than  at  the  spring. 
Later  we  hope  to  have  a  cement  basin  to  protect 
the  spring  from  the  dirt  and  gases  in  the  ground. 
When  the  foundation  for  the  power  plant  was  dug 
the  shrubs  around  the  hose  house  were  in  the  way, 
so  they  were  taken  up  and  planted  in  a  group 
around  the  spring.  Others  were  also  transplanted 
from  the  nursery.  Percy  Smith. 

my  Ufork  in  tbe  Storage-Barn 

It  is  my  work  every  day,  after  I  get  through 
grinding  mangels,  to  work  in  the  storage-barn. 
I  pick  up  stray  paper,  sticks,  wood,  etc.  If  there 
are  any  barrels  down  I  hoist  them  up  to  the  scaf- 
fold. If  there  are  any  chains  to  be  hung  up,  I 
hang  them  in  their  proper  place.  Sometimes 
the  boxes  are  upset,  so  I  pile  them  up.  If  the 
farm  machines  need  cleaning  I  clean  them  off. 
Then  I  sweep  the  floor.  After  th.at  I  sweep  and 
put  things  in  order  in  number  seven  room,  and 
the  tool-room  in  the  stock-barn.  Then  I  go  back 
to  the  storage-barn  and  close  the  doors  for  the 
night.  Stanley  B.  Tisdale. 
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Jllumiti 

Charles  W.  Matthews,  77,  says  he  is 
contented  and  prospering  at  East  Braintree, 
Mass.  He  lives  at  709  Union  St.,  and  when  he 
is  not  busy  with  his  farming,  he  engages  in  con- 
crete construction.  His  home  has  been  in  East 
Braintree  for  thirteen  years  and  he  considers 
himself  fortunate  in  being  situated  near  his  old 
chum  Fred  W.  Piercy,  '86,  who  is  in  the  milk 
business  in  Braintree.  Miss  Florence  Matthews, 
his  daughter,  is  ten  years  old. 

Herbert  E.  Balentine,  '00,  has  been 
kept  busy  travelling  extensively  through  various 
portions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  connec- 
tion with  his  duties  as  Marine  Engineer.  He 
has  sojourned  in  different  parts  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  South  America  and  last  year  accom- 
panied Uncle  Sam's  big  around-the-world  fleet 
as  far  as  Punta  Arenas.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  second  engineer  on  Light  Vessel  No.  90, 
and  at  present  is  looking  forward  to  the  Naval 
Auxiliary  Service  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  says 
his  "domestic"  headquarters,  however,  are  still 
at  the  old  stand,  27   Dexter  St.,  South  Boston. 

Richard  M.  Maxwell,  '00,  has  spent  the 
last  three  years  in  making  beautiful  the  five-acre 
estate  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Chandler,  who  was  the 
speaker  of  the  '09  graduation  of  our  School.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  landscape  gardener  he 
attends  to  the  market  gardening  and  says  there 
has  been  some  phenomenal  strawberry  crops  of 
late.  He  and  his  wife  are  at  38  Forest  St., 
Danvers,  Mass. 

Lester  H.  Witt,  '02,  is  farming  at  Marl- 
boro, Mass.,  R.  F.   D.   Route  2,  is  his  address. 

Don  C.  Clark,  '06,  has  had  an  addition 
to  his  household  and  his  happy  home  at  5  Lowell 
St.,  Reading,  Mass.,  became  still  happier  on  the 
25th  of  last  April  because  of  the  arrival  of  a 
handsome  boy  who  is  to  be  known  as  Elverton 
Ellsworth  Clark.  The  father  is,  of  course,  as 
proud  as  can  be  and  is  keeping  sweet  during 
working  hours  in  a  wholesale  confectioners' 
concern,  namely.  The  Three  Miller  Co.,  54 
Chardon  St.,  Boston. 


B  mur  Supply 

The  different  plants  and  vegetables  that  were 
growing  in  the  hotbeds  had  to  be  watered  often, 
so  twelve  lengths  of  small  pipe  were  connected 
and  extended  from  the  edge  of  the  farm-house 
lawn  to  the  hotbeds.  From  the  lawn  to  the 
sink  in  the  farm-house,  a  hose  was  attached  to 
the  pipes.  At  the  end  of  the  pipe  at  the  hot- 
beds there  is  a  large  barrel  into  which  the  water 
runs.  When  the  water  in  the  barrel  is  used  up, 
it  is  refilled.  Clarence  S.   Nelson. 

€uttind  Jlsparagus 

Asparagus  is  cut  when  it  is  young.  When 
older  it  makes  bushy  plants  with  red  berries,  and 
feathery  leaves.  To  cut  the  asparagus  we  use  an 
asparagus  knife  which  has  two  points,  shoving  it 
under  the  ground  and  cutting  the  stock.  The  as- 
paragus is  cut  when  about  four  inches  high. 
Then  it  is  weighed  and  taken  to  the  kitchen. 
Ralph  A.  Whittemore. 

farm  lUork 

One  morning  I  filled  four  bushel  boxes  with 
rhubarb.  1  pulled  all  the  stalks  of  the  right  size 
in  five  rows,  and  cut  off  the  leaves  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  laid  a  few  of  them  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box  to  keep  them  clean.  I  then  took  the  rhu- 
barb up  to  the  kitchen.  Then  I  took  the  leaves 
to  the  compost-shed.    Edrig  B.  Blakemore. 

Preparing  Khubarb 

One  morning  four  bushels  of  rhubarb  came 
to  the  kitchen  from  the  farm.  In  getting  it  ready 
we  cut  off  two  inches  of  the  green  part  and  a 
little  off  the  other  end.  Then  it  was  washed  and 
cut  up  into  small  pieces  ready  for  cooking. 

Roy  D.   Upham. 

masMng  Cannon  Balls 

Every  morning  1  start  on  my  route  washing 
cannon  balls.  The  cannon  balls  are  placed  in 
different  places  around  the  Island  near  the  paths 
and  roads  so  as  to  keep  the  teams  off  the 
grass.  As  they  are  near  the  roads  the  balls  get 
very  dusty  and  need  a  fellow  to  clean  them  every 
morning.  Mr.  Ball  tells  me  to  take  a  bucket 
of  water  and  a  scrubbing-brush  and  clean  them. 
In  all  there  are  twenty-two  cannon  balls.  They 
weigh  480  pounds  each.        Carl   D.   Kynes. 
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Graduation  Day 

Graduation  day,  June  eleventh,  dawned 
cloudy  and  with  indications  of  rain.  But  in  the 
forenoon  the  sun  appeared  and  good  weather 
came  in  time  for  the  exercises  to  be  held  out  of 
doors. 

The  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  F.  B. 
Richards,  The  salutatory  was  given  by  George 
Balch  and  was  followed  by  his  essay  on  "Canals." 
In  this  he  showed  the  importance  of  canals,  the 
different  types  and  their  advantages.  Following 
this  came  an  essay  on  "Dairying,"  by  Frederick 
Barton.  He  told  of  the  work  done  in  this  line 
at  the  School.  Theodore  Miller  next  recited 
Longfellow's  poem,  "King  Robert  of  Sicily," 
Percy  Smith  followed  with  an  essay  on  "News- 
papers," telling  of  the  early  history  of  printing 
as  well  as  the  progress  made  in  the  art  of  print- 
ing up  to  the  present  time.  Ralph  Marshall  gave 
the  next  essay  on  the  "History  of  Civil  Service." 
Harold  Marshall  with  an  essay  on  "Luther  Bur- 
bank,"  told  of  the  remarkable  success  this  man 
has  had  in  his  experiments  with  plants.  This 
was  followed  by  an  essay  entitled  "The  Age  of 
Concrete"  by  Robert  Gregory.  He  explained 
its  usefulness  and  told  how  it  is  being  used  at 
the  School.  The  class  prophet,  Frederick 
Wilson,  took  a  trip  in  an  airship  and  saw  the 
future  of  his  classmates.  One  of  them  was 
running  the  machine  and  was  a  travelling 
salesman  selling  patent  medicine.  George 
Balch  was  a  great  baseball  player.  Robert 
Gregory  a  cook  in  "Pope's  Restaurant." 
Theodore  Miller  was  the  leader  of  a  strike  in  a 
telephone  factory,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
"Never  Sweat  Labor  Union."  Percy  Smith 
was  the  leader  of  a  country  band  in  Smithville. 


Harold  Marshall  was  a  baker  and  laundryman 
on  a  life  saving  station.  Ralph  Marshall  was  in 
the  clothing  business,  and  Fred  Barton  was  a 
dairyman  in  southern  Vermont.  The  valedictory 
was  then  given  by  the  writer' of  this  article  on  the 
class  motto,  "Character  is  Power." 

Mr.  Edward  Chandler  addressed  the 
class.  He  spoke  about  choosing  our  ideals  and 
of  the  positions  a  man  may  fill  in  life  such  as  the 
man  who  will  lend  a  hand  and  help,  mentioning 
the  late  Edward  Everett  Hale.  The  diplomas 
were  then  presented  to  the  literary  class  and 
Mr.  Bradley  addressed  them,  after  which  Mr. 
John  T.  Evans  presented  the  Alumni  gold  medal 
to  the  writer.  Mr.  Gallagher,  one  of  our  Mana- 
gers, then  gave  a  very  brief,  but  interesting  ad- 
dress. The  sloyd  and  forging  diplomas  were 
then  given  out. 

As  Mr.  Allard  was  not  here  as  was  ex- 
pected to  give  out  his  history  prizes,  they  were 
awarded  by  Mr.  Bradley.  The  first  prize  of 
twelve  dollars  was  given  to  Alfred  Jacobs, 
second  prize  of  eight  dollars  to  Spencer  Profit, 
and  third  prize  of  five  dollars  to  Edwin  Tape. 

The  graduating  class  had  their  pictures 
taken  and  spent  some  time  with  their  friends 
and  then  accompanied  them  to  City  Point  in  the 
barge.  Clarence  M.   Daniels. 

Rcccioiiid  mail 

Receiving  mail  and  bundles  from  a  fellow's 
friends  is  a  great  joy  to  him.  The  mail  is  given 
out  by  a  dining-room  instructor  every  noon  before 
the  fellows  leave  the  room.  The  most  mail  is 
received  on  holidays,  it  being  mostly  all  post 
cards.  On  a  fellow's  birthday  he  generally  re- 
ceives some  mail  and  a  bundle. 

Herbert  A.  Souther. 
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Our  SidnaU 

We  have  a  card  tacked  up  in  the  assembly- 
room  telling  the  different  signals.  We  have  two 
lists  of  signals,  steamer  calls  and  whistle  signals. 
In  the  whistles  we  have  one  long  for  attention, 
one  long  and  two  short  for  us  to  form  in  line, 
one  long  and  three  short  to  wash  up,  and 
one  long  and  four  short  ones,  "all  out," 
when  we  are  in  swimming.  The  steamer  calls 
are  as  follows: — arrival,  one  long  blast;  team, 
one  long,  and  one  short  blast;  passenger,  one 
long,  and  two  short  blasts;  boat,  light,  or  horn, 
one  long,  and  three  short  blasts;  more  help, 
one  long,  and  four  short  blasts;  harbor  master, 
three  short,  and  one  long  blast;  life  saving  sta- 
tion, four  long  blasts.  LeRoy  B.  Huey. 

Preparing  for  an  Entertainment 

As  our  entertainments  are  given  in  Assem- 
bly Hall,  it  has  to  be  swept  and  dusted,  and  the 
settees  arranged.  If  it  is  to  be  a  stereopticon 
lecture,  a  large  screen  is  spread  on  a  square 
wooden  frame  and  hung  up,  being  tied  in  place 
by  two  cords  from  the  top  of  the  frame  to  the 
ceiling,  and  two  cords  from  the  bottom  to  the 
floor.  A  large  tank  painted  red  filled  with  oxygen 
gas,  and  one  painted  black  filled  with  hydrogen, 
are  placed  at  the  back  of  the  room  to  be  used  for 
the  lantern.  A  small  table  on  top  of  two  large 
ones  is  used  to  rest  the  lantern  on.  After  the 
entertainment  the  hall  is  swept  and  put  in  order 
again.  Ralph   H.   Marshall. 

Cbc  $toradc-Barn 

The  storage-barn  is  used  for  storing  things 
that  are  not  needed  all  the  time,  like  hay  ma- 
chines, plows,  and  other  things.  The  barn  has 
two  floors  and  a  basement.  On  the  top  floor 
are  kept  barrels,  lumber,  iron,  boxes,  and  salt  hay 
in  which  to  bed  the  pigs.  On  one  side  of  the 
floor  is  the  junk  room  in  which  papers  and  other 
junk  are  kept.  On  the  first  floor  there  are  hay 
machines,  plows,  drag;>,  barrels  of  coal,  tools,  a 
big  box  in  which  useless  iron  is  kept,  and  a  plas- 
ter-room in  which  is  kept  the  plaster.  In  the 
basement  of  the  barn  are  nine  pig-pens  that  are 
made  of  concrete,  seven  of  them  being  in  use 
now.     There    are  fifteen  pigs,  three  being  the 


most  in  one  pen.  In  one  corner  of  the  basement 
is  the  swill-room  inside  of  which  is  a  big  iron 
kettle  which  is  set  over  a  brick  fireplace.  This 
kettle  is  used  when  we  boil  swill  or  vegetables 
for  the  pigs.  The  inside  measurements  are  fifty- 
eight  feet  six  inches  long,  forty-two  feet  three 
inches  wide,  and  twenty-nine  feet  eleven  inches 
high.  Thomas  H.  Doty. 

Cbe  new  Suits 

The  new  suits  which  have  been  furnished 
us  by  the  School  are  dark  gray  with  black  braid 
trimmings.  The  caps  are  gray  to  match,  with  a 
fancy  monogram  of  the  School  on  the  front.  F. 
S.  is  made  of  gold  braid  and  the  T.  of  silver  braid. 
The  boys  in  the  band  have  a  blue  instead  of  a 
gray  cap  with  the  same  kind  of  a  monogram. 
The  suits  are  semi-military  and  the  boys  look 
very  well  in  them.  We  wore  them  for  the  first 
time  Memorial  Day  and  will  wear  them  all  the 
fair  Visiting  Days  and  on  other  special  occasions. 
We  appreciate  the  suits  very  much  and  thank 
the  School  for  them.     Edward  M.  Bickford. 

Crecs 

One  morning  when  the  morning  school  fel- 
lows were  in  school  our  teacher  took  a  leaf  from 
a  bottle  and  asked  us  if  we  knew  what  kind  of  a 
leaf  it  was.  A  number  of  fellows  guessed  but 
could  not  guess  right  until  the  teacher  made  a 
drawing  of  a  tulip  on  the  board.  After  she  had 
finished  it  she  asked  again.  Then  the  fellows 
said  the  tulip  tree.  She  took  another  leaf  called 
the  ginkgo  tree  or  maiden  hair  fern,  then  a  leaf 
called  the  Chinese  sumac.  The  leaves  were 
passed  around  so  every  fellow  could  see  them. 
The  names  of  the  trees  were  written  on  the 
board  so  we  learned  them  and  could  pick  them 
out  from  other  leaves.  The  tulip  and  ginkgo 
trees  are  scarce.  They  grow  in  the  arboretum 
on  the  south  lawn  and  in  the  nursery. 

William  G.   Beadle. 

Boston  Cca  Party 

One  Monday  evening,  in  assembly-hall,  Mr. 
Bradley  showed  us  a  new  picture  which  had  been 
given  the  School  by  Mrs.  Temple,  the  wife  of 
one  of  our  late  Managers.  The  name  of  the 
piclure  is  "The   Boston  Tea  Party."     It  shows 
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the  English  vessels  riding  at  anchor.  Several 
small  rowboats  are  coming  from  a  dock  near  by 
filled  with  men  who  are  dressed  like  Indians. 
On  this  dock  is  a  large  building  with  people  look- 
ing out  of  the  windows  at  the  Indians  in  the  row- 
boats.  A  large  crowd  has  collected  on  the  dock. 
Some  of  the  Indians  have  already  reached  the 
ships  and  are  throwing  the  chests  of  tea  over- 
board while  others  are  rowing  to  the  ships.  The 
picture  has  a  frame  with  a  very  good  design  on 
it.  On  the  inner  edge  are  small  silvered  five 
pointed  stars  all  the  way  round.  The  frame  is 
gilded.  This  picture  was  painted  by  Darius  Cobb, 
a  Boston  artist.       William  H.  McCullagh. 

Sowing  Japanese  millet  Seed 

The  piece  of  land  opposite  the  root-cellar 
had  been  plowed  and  harrowed.  I  helped  Mr. 
Kibby  sow  it  with  Japanese  millet  seed.  We 
measured  the  millet  in  the  four  quart  measure 
and  then  put  it  into  the  wheelbarrow  seeder. 
Mr.  Kibby  took  the  seeder  and  I  walked  along 
the  edge  of  the  next  piece  so  he  could  see  where 
to  go.  When  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  piece 
we  turned  and  I  walked  in  the  track  of  the  sower. 
We  went  back  and  forth  until  the  whole  piece  had 
been  sowed  with  millet  seed. 

Edson  M.   Bemis. 

Planting  Sunflower  Seeds 

One  afternoon  I  went  with  Mr.  Kibby  over 
to  the  farm-house.  He  took  a  small  bag  of  seeds. 
I  was  given  some  and  put  them  in  my  pocket. 
He  then  showed  me  how  to  plant  the  seeds. 
He  said  to  plant  them  one  inch  deep  and  one 
foot  apart.  I  made  holes  in  the  ground  with  my 
finger  and  put  three  seeds  in  a  hole.  Then  I  cov- 
ered them  over  with  earth.  We  planted  one 
row  that  afternoon.  George  R.  Jordan. 

Examinations 

Near  the  end  of  every  school  term  we  have 
our  examinations  which  are  reviews  of  what  we 
have  had  during  the  term.  We  have  arithmetic, 
geography,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  language, 
drawing,  history,  agriculture  and  meteorology. 
We  take  notes  on  agriculture  and  meteorology 
every  Monday  night  except  in  vacations.  The 
other  studies  we  have  in  the  school-room.     The 


past  term  we  had  mostly  denominate  numbers  in 
our  arithmetic  test,  about  Asia  in  geography,  the 
Revolution  in  history,  the  parts  of  speech  and 
letter  writing  in  language,  and  reading  the  Bea- 
con as  a  test  in  reading.  For  the  drawing  we 
had  the  dandelion,  and  for  spelling  miscellaneous 
words,  copying  in  writing,  in  agriculture  about 
plants,  and  in  the  meteorology  test  we  had  about 
the  atmosphere  and  barometers. 

Dick  W.  Steenbruggen. 

feeding  the  Pigs 

Every  morning  at  seven  o'clock  I  feed  the 
pigs.  I  take  two  half-bushel  baskets  and  go  to 
the  corn-house  and  fill  them  with  corn,  and  then 
go  to  the  pig-pens.  I  clean  out  the  troughs, 
and  then  fed  the  corn  to  the  pigs.  There  are 
six  Berkshire  pigs  and  seven  white  Chester  pigs. 
These  are  fed  three  times  a  day.  Morning  and 
noon  they  are  fed  with  corn,  and  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  they  are  fed  with  the  kitchen 
refuse.  Harold  Y.  Jacobs. 

Cbe  new  Watering-Pots 

A  little  while  ago  there  were  three  new 
watering-pots  put  up  by  the  gardens.  The  fellows 
all  wanted  to  take  them  and  so  quite  a  few  had 
to  wait.  The  gardens  are  kept  well  watered  now. 
On  the  morning  of  May  twenty-first  there  were 
three  more  put  up  there.  There  is  a  board  to 
keep  them  on  and  the  fellows  can  use  them 
when  they  wish  to.  One  of  them  holds  ten  quarts 
and  the  others  hold  twelve. 

George  A.  Mansfield. 

B  morning's  lUork 

Every  Tuesday  morning  the  dormitory  fel- 
lows do  special  work.  We  change  the  bottom 
sheet  and  pillow-case  of  each  bed.  We  then 
fold  the  sheets  and  lay  the  pillow-cases  straight, 
and  put  them  in  baskets  to  be  washed.  This 
done  we  give  out  clean  sheets  and  pillow-cases 
and  put  the  cases  onto  the  pillows.  We  turn 
the  mattresses,  make  the  beds,  sweep,  dust  the 
dormitories,  and  then  sweep  the  halls  and  stairs. 
After  this  is  done  we  change  the  water  in  the 
fire  buckets  and  wash  and  fill  them  again. 
This  ends  our  morning's  work. 

Robert  R.   Matthews. 
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Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  Christmas  and 
Thanksgiving  Days,  Wedding  Days  and  Birth- 
days, surely  all  have  exceeding  great  importance, 
but  after  all  there  is  one  day  in  the  life  of  every 
person  that  has  an  interest  all  its  own.  For 
Graduation  Day,  although  it  may  be  observed  by 


the  simplest  of  exercises  whose  details  may  be 
soon  forgotten,  yet  marks  a  stage  in  one's  de- 
velopment that  has  a  significance  that  is  more 
and  more  fully  realized  as  one  looks  back  upon 
it  from  a  greater  and  greater  distance. 

In  every  school,  no  matter  where  located. 
Graduation  Day  implies  that  there  has  been  a 
test-— a  trial  of  strength — and  that  some  have 
been  "weighed  in  the  banance"  and  have  not 
been  found  wanting.  But  these  tests  vary  in 
different  schools  and  sometimes  the  presentation 
of  diplomas  does  not  imply  that  a  very  great 
amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished. 

Probably  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  teachers 
will  agree  that  the  finishing  of  a  course  at  our 
School  means  not  only  that  a  difficult  amount  of 
work  has  been  accomplished  but  also  that  there 
has  been  a  training  of  all  the  faculties  in  many 
lines  of  activity  conducted  outside  the  school- 
room. It  can  be  said  with  truth  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  requirements  of  the  test  at  The 
Farm  and  Trades  School  is  an  accomplishment 
worthy  of  just  pride  and  satisfaction. 

This  fact  was  easily  made  evident  to  any- 
one who  may  have  attended  the  graduating  ex- 
ercises at  our  School.  Instead  of  being  flowery 
recitations  and  attempts  at  eloquence  on  high- 
flown  subjects  the  essays  were  of  a  practical 
nature  and  had  a  certain  directness  that  was  par- 
ticularly pleasing. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
in  no  other  country  has  the  value  of  an  education 
been  more  highly  appreciated  than  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time,  and  never  before  has 
an  education  been  so  much  of  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  the  young  man  who  has  even  the 
slightest  spark  of  ambition.  To  be  sure,  in  the 
times  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  and  in  the 
Renaissance,  education  was  highly  prized  and 
much  sought  for.     But  the  demand  today  is  far 
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more  general,  not  only  for  thoroughness  in  the 
"Three  R's"  but  also  for  training  of  an  intensely 
practical  nature  with  disciplined  efficiency  as  its 
aim. 

But  in  addition  it  must  be  noted  that  along 
with  this  high  estimation  of  the  value  of  scholar- 
ship is  to  be  felt  an  increasing  insistence  on  up- 
rightness and  integrity  of  character.  In  na- 
tional government  and  city  government,  as  well 
as  in  business  and  philanthropic  affairs,  more 
and  more  attempts  are  being  made  to  get  rid  of 
dishonesty  and  greed  while  men  in  whose 
characters  the  common  people  have  confidence 
are  becoming  the  recipients  of  a  continually  in- 
creasing volume  of  praise. 

It  was  indeed  most  fitting,  then,  that 
throughout  the  observance  of  the  day  on  which 
the  graduate  looks  back  upon  his  school  days  and 
forward  to  his  life  work,  the  underlying  thought 
of  our  graduation  exercises  should  have  been  the 
idea  of  the  value  of  character,  as  expressed  in 
the  class  motto,  the  essay  of  the  valedictorian, 
and  the  addresses  by  Mr.  Chandler,  Manager 
Gallagher,  and  our  Superintendent. 

Surely  if  the  graduates  will  conscientiously 
combine  the  results  of  their  school  discipline 
with  a  high  purpose  backed  by  a  firm  character 
no  prophet  of  the  future  can  outline  the  extent 
of  the  success  that  is  bound  to  await  them. 

notes 

June  1.  Sprayed  the  orchard  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

June  2.     Planted  Dreer's  dwarf  lima  beans. 

Graduate  Leslie  Jones  visited  the  School. 

June  3.  Treasurer  Arthur  Adams  visited 
the  School. 

Fitted  East  basement  doors  with  master- 
key  lock  system. 

June  4.  Second  visiting  day,  186  pres- 
ent. 


June  7.  Finished  concreting  capstone  at 
power-house  foundation. 

June  8.     A  litter  of  nine  pigs  born. 

Nickel  telephone  instrument  placed  in  City 
Point  locker. 

Vol.  5  of  American  Bibliography  given  the 
School  by  the  author,  graduate  Charles  Evans. 

June  10.  Dr.  Alvah  Peters,  State  Cattle 
Commissioner,  inspected  our  cattle. 

June  11.  Graduation  exercises.  Mana- 
ger Charles  T.  Gallagher  here,  also  graduates 
John  T.  Evans  and  Frederick  Frazier. 

June   12.     Began  haying. 

June   15.     Planted  pop-corn. 

William  White  left  the  School  to  live  with 
his  mother. 

June   17.     Alumni  Field  Day,    46  present. 

June  18.  Third  visiting  day,  135  pres- 
ent.    Graduate  John  Calvin  Small  here. 

June   19.      12  new  lawn  seats   varnished. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Richards  visited  the 
School,  Mr.  Richards  bringing  a  ball  team 
which  our  second  nine  defeated. 

June  2 1 .     Planted  Country  Gentleman  corn. 

Graduate  Louis  Darling  visited  the  School. 

Small  load  of  oats  and  cracked  corn  came. 

June  22.     Sail  boat  "Winslow"    painted. 

William  Barry  Deane  entered  the  School. 

June  23.  A  large  framed  photograph  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  given  by  President  Alfred 
Bowditch. 

June  25.     Blacksmith  here. 

Planted  late  cabbage  and  turnip  seed. 

June  26.  Robert  W.  Gregory  left  the 
School  to  work  for  the  Teal  Co.,  in  Medford. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bean  here  with  the  ball  team 
from  the  Ruggles'  Street  Settlement  which  de- 
feated our  first  nine. 

June  27.  Picked  the  first  strawberries, 
146  quarts. 

June  30.  Received  a  horse  for  farm  work, 
the  gift  of  Hon.  Horace  G.  Allen. 
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June  meteorology 

Maximum  temperature  91°  on  the  25th. 

Minimum  temperature  45°  on  the  9th. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  month  67.2°. 

Total  precipitation  2.60  inches. 

Greatest  precipitation  in  twenty-four  hours 
.53  inches  on  the  5th. 

8  days  with  .01  or  more  inches  precipita- 
tion, 1  clear  day,  27  partly  cloudy,  2  cloudy  days. 

Total  number  of  hours  sunshine  287  and 
15  minutes. 

A  hot  wave  arrived  on  the  20th  and  re- 
mained until  the  28th,  with  a  maximum  tem- 
perature range  from  80°  to  91°. 

CDe  Tarm  and  trades  School  Bank 

Cash  on  hand  June  1,  1909  $451.26 

Deposited  during  the  month  71.16 

$522.42 
Withdrawn  during  the  month  23.41 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1909  $499.01 

making  Cold  Ulater  €ake 

One  day  1  made  cold  water  cake  for  the  fel- 
lows. I  measured  out  sixteen  cups  of  brown 
sugar,  and  four  pounds  of  butter.  I  mixed  the 
butter  and  sugar  together  until  they  looked 
foamy.  I  then  put  in  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cinna- 
mon, one  teaspoonful  of  clove  and  one  of  allspice. 
Then  I  beat  twenty-eight  eggs  and  put  them  in. 
1  measured  out  eight  cups  of  water  and  eight 
teaspoonfuls  of  soda  and  stirred  them  together. 
Twenty-seven  cups  of  flour  was  measured  out 
and  gradually  stirred  in.  1  washed  the  currants 
and  put  them  in  a  clean  towel  to  get  the  water 
soaked  up.  I  then  floured  them  and  stirred  them 
in  the  cake  until  they  were  evenly  distributed. 
1  got  twelve  cake  pans  and  buttered  them 
and  put  paper  in  them  so  that  they  could 
be  taken  out  easily.  I  distributed  by  spoonfuls 
until  the  dough  was  evenly  divided  in  the  tins. 
Alfred  W.  Jacobs. 

Prizes 

Every  year  quite  a  number  of  prizes  are 
given  to  the  fellows.  The  names  of  these  prizes 
are  as  follows: — United  States  History  Prizes 
given  by  Dr.  Frank  Ellsworth  AUard  to  the  fel- 


lows that  get  the  highest  marks  in  history;  Adams 
Agriculture  Prizes  given  by  Treasurer  Arthur 
Adams  to  the  fellows  that  show  the  most  interest 
in  agriculture;  Shaw  Conduct  Prizes  given  by 
Manager  Francis  Shaw  to  the  fellows  that  rank 
highest  in  their  conduct;  Grew  Garden 
Prizes  given  by  Manager  Henry  S.  Grew  to  the 
fellows  that  have  the  best  flower  gardens;  Willis 
Good  Citizenship  Prizes  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  H.  Willis  to  the  fellows  who  show  the 
most  interest  in  Cottage  Row,  either  as  citizens 
or  office-holders.  Besides  these,  prizes  are 
given  after  each  event  on  July  fourth.  The  fel- 
lows like  to  receive  these  prizes  and  always  feel 
grateful  towards  those  that  give  them. 

John   LeStrange. 

Our  Rainy  Days 

On  rainy  days  the  farm  fellows  generally 
work  inside,  some  in  the  root-cellar  or  the 
storage-barn.  Many  work  in  the  stock-barn  doing 
miscellaneous  jobs,  such  as  sweeping  cobwebs, 
cleaning  out  the  tool-room,  polishing  harness, 
mixing  feed,  and  such  things.  Sometimes  a  fel- 
low is  sent  to  sweep  the  leaves  out  of  the  gutters. 
In  our  playtime  we  stay  indoors.  Many  go  to 
Gardner  Hall  where  they  read  and  play  games. 
The  band  fellows  play  on  their  instruments,  and 
many  do  stunts  on  the  rings. 

Herbert  H.   Kenney. 

eettind  in  Rye 

The  winter  rye  that  was  planted  last  fall  was 
ready  to  be  cut,  which  was  done  with  a  mowing- 
machine.  Every  afternoon  I  get  two  loads. 
The  first  thing  I  do  is  to  make  piles  of  the  rye 
then  load  it  on  the  cart.  Then  1  rake  up  all  the 
scattering  rye  that  has  dropped  off  the  cart. 
Before  the  loads  are  brought  in  the  barn  they 
are  weighed.  This  rye  is  given  to  the  cows. 
Saturday  mornings  four  loads  are  brought  in  so 
as  to  last  over  Sunday.     Robert  W.  Gregory. 

Picking  over  Kags 

Every  so  often  when  the  rag  bag  in  the  sew- 
ing-room gets  full,  a  fellow  who  works  there  is 
appointed  by  the  instructor  to  pick  it  over.  I 
was  chosen  the  last  time  for  this.  I  went  to  the 
barn  and  got  three  bags.     Then  I  dumped  the 
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rags  that  were  in  the  rag  bag  into  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  In  one  pile  I  put  the  white  cotton,  in  another 
the  colored  cotton,  while  in  the  third  1  put  all  the 
woolen  ones.  Most  of  the  white  cotton  comes 
from  the  pockets  and  linings  of  the  trousers. 
Nearly  all  the  wool  comes  from  the  old  clothes 
which  are  thrown  away  because  they  are  past 
mending.  The  colored  cotton  comes  from  dif- 
ferent places  such  as  old  coat  linings.  After  1 
get  them  sorted  I  put  them  in  different  bags 
which  are  tagged  with  the  name  and  date  and 
put  into  the  junk  room  in  the  storage-barn. 

Bernhardt  Gerecke. 

Goind  to  tbc  €ircu$ 

It  was  announced  in  our  dining-room,  May 
thirty-first,  that  all  the  first  class  who  wished  to 
go  to  the  circus  were  to  get  ready  as  soon  as 
their  dinner  was  finished.  Strange  to  say,  all 
were  through  eating  then  and  there,  and  it  was 
evident  that  all  wished  to  go.  We  started  from 
the  Island  at  twelve-thirty  and  arrived  at  the  cir- 
cus ground  in  about  an  hour.  It  was  situated 
in  Park  Square.  It  took  some  time  for  the 
tickets  to  be  purchased.  The  show  started  at 
two  o'clock  and  lasted  until  five.  We  enjoyed 
it  very  much.  There  was  juggling  on  horseback, 
bare-back  riding,  acrobats,  trapeze  performers, 
and  races  at  the  close.  We  returned  to  the 
Island  at  about  quarter  of  six. 

Harold  L.     Marshall. 

ntaKitid  Tec  €rcam 

I  sometimes  freeze  the  ice  cream.  I  tie 
the  freezer  to  a  pillar  in  the  West  basement  with 
a  rope  and  drive  In  wedges  to  hold  it  firm.  I 
put  the  ice  which  is  to  be  used  in  an  oblong  box 
made  of  hard  wood  and  pound  it  up  into  small 
pieces.  Around  the  can  which  holds  the  cream 
is  put  ice  and  salt  in  the  proportion  of  four  bowls 
of  ice  to  one  of  salt.  When  the  cream  is  frozen 
it  is  packed  well  and  then  blankets  are  put  over 
the  freezer,  and  it  is  then  put  in  the  meat  cellar 
until  wanted.  Willard  H.   Perry. 

€D4$ind  Curkev§ 

One  night  before  I  went  to  bed  I  asked  the 
watchman  if  I  might  chase  turkeys  in  the  morn- 
ing.    At  five  o'clock  he  woke  me  up.     I  was 


very  glad  as  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  chased 
them.  It  had  been  raining  so  I  was  told  to  wear 
rubber  boots.  The  turkeys  were  down  by  the 
hen-house  so  I  didn't  have  to  go  on  the  lawn  after 
them.  The  boys  usually  chase  them  over  to  the 
root-cellar  but  I  drove  them  over  to  Oak  Knoll. 
It  gave  me  a  good  appetite  for  breakfast.  The 
reason  why  we  chase  the  turkeys  is  so  they  will  not 
get  on  the  front  lawn  and  wake  up  the  people  in 
the  house.  James  A.  Peak. 

Cr<in$plantind  Comatocs 

Transplanting  tomato  plants  was  the  work 
that  two  other  boys  and  I  did  one  afternoon.  We 
took  three  pans  and  four  transplanting  trowels  and 
went  over  to  the  hot-beds  and  took  up  as  many 
plants  as  the  pans  would  hold.  We  put  a  stake 
at  each  end  of  the  piece  and  strung  a  cord  to 
make  the  rows  straight.  There  were  eighty-four 
plants  in  a  row  and  eleven  rows.  We  set  them 
about  five  feet  apart.  1  like  tomatoes  and  also 
like  to  transplant  the  plants. 

Harold  D.  Morse. 

Oils 

We  use  quite  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
oils.  A  quantity  of  these  are  kept  in  the  paint- 
shop,  such  as  sperm  oil,  lubricating  oil,  neat's- 
foot  oil,  cylinder  oil,  linseed  oil,  turpentine,  and 
gasolene.  Linseed  oil  and  turpentine  are  used 
for  mixing  paint.  The  gasolene  is  used  in  the 
printing-office.  Lubricating  and  cylinder  oil  are 
used  on  the  steamer's  engine  and  the  engine  and 
machinery  in  the  shop.  Sperm  oil  is  used  on  the 
oilstones.  The  cobbler  uses  neat's-foot  oil  on 
the  shoes.  Harold  N.  Silver. 

monday  nidDts 

Every  Monday  night  the  fellows  go  to  the 
assembly-hall  for  grade  reading  and  lectures. 
Mr.  Bradley  first  reads  off  the  grade  and  then 
speaks  to  the  School  or  announces  visiting  days, 
entertainments,  etc.  Every  alternate  Monday 
night,  Mr.Dix  lectures  on  meteorology,  and  the 
other  Monday  nights  Mr.  Kibby  gives  us  a  lecture 
on  agriculture.  We  write  down  what  they  say  in 
our  note  books.  At  the  end  of  each  term  we 
take  an  examination  in  both  of  these  subjects. 
Frederick  J.  Barton. 
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Jllumni 

Henry  M.  Stokes,  76,  is  one  of  the  "Old 
Boys"  who  still  has  a  distinct  remembrance  of 
his  school  days  here,  and  who  still  preserves  the 
little  card  which  indicates  that  he  stood  second 
in  his  class.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Bathrick  and  Stokes,  furniture  manufacturers,  at 
485  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  in  which  business  he 
has  been  engaged  for  five  years.  Last  summer 
he  enjoyed  a  two  months'  pleasure  trip  to  Europe 
with  his  wife.  This  summer  he  is  on  the  water's 
edge  at  Winthrop,  Mass.,  his  address  being  22 
Faunbarr  Ave. 

George  E.  Brigham,  '85,  is  city  salesman 
for  John  P.  Squires  Company,  at  39  No.  Market 
St.,  Boston,  with  whom  he  has  been  connected 
for  fifteen  years.  His  home  address  is  245  Park 
St.,   Dorchester. 

Selwin  G.  Tinkham,  '98,  received  his  di- 
ploma from  Brown  University  on  June  16th. 
He  has  stood  high  in  his  class  throughout  his 
college  course,  and  in  addition  to  working  his  way 
through  to  a  large  extent  has  found  time  to  win 
fame  on  the  gridiron  and  track,  having  won  his 
"B"  as  half-back  on  the  'Varsity  foot-ball  team 
and  also  by  fast  work  on  the  'Varsity  track  team. 
He  has  also  been  much  in  demand  as  coach  and 
referee  for  many  high  school  contests  in  and 
around  Providence.  Railroading  in  the  West 
is  to  claim  his  attention  from  now  on. 

Merton  P.  Ellis,  '99,  the  secretary  of  our 
Alumni  Association,  left  the  employ  of  Thomas 
J.  Hind  Co.  about  the  middle  of  last  May  when 
Adams  Pond  Company  found  that  they  needed 
him  to  fill  an  important  position  in  their  concrete 
construction  business  at  79  Milk  St.,  Post  Office 
Sq.  Building,  Boston.  He  is  living  at  1  1  East 
Milton  Road,  Brookline,  and  has  recently  be- 
come a  member  of  Union  Masonic  Lodge  of 
Dorchester.  Merton  says  he  is  not  married — 
"yet!" 

William  N.  Dinsmore,  '06,  completed  his 
course  at  the  Saugus  High  School  on  the  22nd 
of  June,  and  is  looking  forward  to  an  apprentice 
course  in  electrical  engineering  at  the  General 


Electric  Company,  Lynn,  Mass.  One  of  the 
pleasant  features  of  his  school  course  near  its 
close  was  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  with  his 
classmates  which  gave  him  the  rare  privilege 
of  viewing  the  sights  of  the  national  capital 
for  nearly  a  week. 

Ulastc  Barrels 

Our  waste  barrels  are  made  from  those 
used  to  hold  tripe  or  corned  beef.  When  we  re- 
ceive them  at  the  paint-shop  we  cut  a  little  off 
the  top  so  that  the  staves  are  out  about  an  inch 
above  the  hoops.  After  this  the  top  is  rounded. 
They  are  then  painted,  the  prime  color  of  the 
body  being  buff  and  the  hoops  a  slate  color. 
After  the  prime  coats  are  dry  the  body  is 
painted  chrome  yellow  and  the  hoops  lamp  black. 
After  they  are  dry  handles  are  put  on,  and  then 
they  are  marked  with  black  letters. 

Frank  H.  Machon. 

Sprayiitd  tbe  Orchard 

One  kind  of  work  which  has  to  be  done  just 
after  the  petals  of  the  blossoms  of  the  fruit  trees 
commence  to  fall,  is  to  spray  the  trees  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  1  helped  do  this,  this  year.  I 
added  fifteen  pounds  of  lump  lime  and  fifteen 
pounds  of  blue  vitriol  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  I 
put  the  lime  in  a  barrel  and  added  fifteen  gal- 
lons of  water,  then  put  the  blue  vitriol  in  another 
barrel  in  a  bag  and  left  it  to  dissolve  in  the  same 
amount  of  water  as  the  lime.  Then  the  rest  of 
the  water  was  added.  We  used  a  force  pump  on 
a  barrel  on  wheels  to  force  the  liquid  up  the 
hose  and  to  the  nozzle,  from  which  it  was 
sprayed  on  the  trees.  We  used  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  gallons  that  morning  and 
did  more  than  half  the  orchard. 

John  H.  Marshall. 

Jlttcnding  to  Settees 

Scattered  on  the  front  lawn  are  a  number  of 
varnished  settees.  During  the  week  they  get 
dirty  so  I  scrub  them.  1  do  this  to  keep  the 
peoples'  clothes  clean  and  nice.  Some  times 
they  are  out  of  place  so  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that 
they  are  in  their  proper  places. 

Carl  D.  Hynes. 
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Cbe  Stcck-Barit 

The  stock-barn  is  situated  southwest  of  the 
main  building,  and  is  ninety-two  feet  long,  forty- 
three  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and  forty  feet  high, 
inside  measurement.  Here  is  where  the  hay 
is  stored  for  winter,  where  the  tools  for  farm 
work  are  put  while  not  in  use,  and  where  the 
grain  is  stored.  In  the  basement  the  dump-carts 
are  left  after  the  work  is  done.  There  is  a  small 
vegetable-cellar  in  one  corner  where  beets,  man- 
gels, carrots,  and  turnips  are  stored.  At  one  end 
is  a  large  coal  bin  where  the  surplus  coal  is  stored. 
At  the  other  end  the  cement  is  kept.  The 
sprayer  is  here  also. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  stock.  There 
are  now  twenty  cows,  one  calf,  one  bull,  and 
eight  horses,  seven  being  draught  horses,  and  the 
other  a  carriage  horse.  At  one  end  is  a  chest 
which  holds  grain.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  for  oats  and  the  other  for  corn,  and  opposite 
this  is  the  grain  chute.  In  a  little  room  at  one 
comer  are  the  stalls  of  "Colonel"  and  "General." 
They  are  the  best  horses  we  have.  They  are 
grey  in  color,  one  six  and  the  other  seven  years 
old.  At  each  end  is  a  chute  for  hay  coming 
from  the  floor  above. 

On  the  third  floor  is  number  seven  room 
where  the  head  farmer  and  his  assistants  keep 
their  things.  The  tool-room,  carriage-room, 
plaster-room,  and  bran-room  are  on  the  same 
floor.  There  are  three  scaffolds,  one  above  the 
other.  This  is  where  the  hay,  straw,  and  bed- 
ding are  stored.  The  corn-fodder  is  kept  here 
until  time  to  be  cut  in  the  horse-power  cutter. 
Sometimes  the  bull  is  used  when  the  horses  are 
in  use  elsewhere.  A  barn  fellow  cleans  the  barn 
and  keeps  it  in  order. 


On  the  south  side  of  the  barn  is  a  yard  in 
which  the  cows  stay  while  the  barn  is  being 
cleaned.  One  end  is  covered  to  afford  shelter 
from  wind  and  rain.  There  is  a  tank  in  the 
middle  of  the  yard  where  they  drink.  A  box  of 
rock  salt  is  kept  there  all  the  time.  The  walk 
behind  the  cows  is  kept  covered  with  powdered 
plaster.  The  mangers  and  floor  are  cleaned 
twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  The 
manure-cart  is  emptied  every  day  by  the  barn 
fellow. 

On  the  first  floor  there  are  also  calf  pens. 
There  is  a  tank  for  the  horses  to  drink  from. 
In  one  corner  is  a  harness  rack,  each  horse 
having  its  own  harness. 

Frederick  J.   Barton. 

Cransplantitid  Plants 

In  our  hotbeds  were  grown  some  flower 
plants.  There  were  asters,  salvia  and  pansies. 
As  these  were  about  the  right  size  for  trans- 
planting, a  bed  was  made  ready  for  them  in  the 
peach  orchard.  They  were  carried  from  the 
hotbed  to  the  peach  orchard  in  boxes.  Small 
holes  were  made  with  a  trowel  and  before  the 
plant  was  put  in  the  hole,  a  little  water  was  put 
in  and  then  the  plant.  When  the  time  for 
blooming  arrives  they  will  look  very  pretty. 

Frank  H.   Machon. 

Tourtb  of  July  Celebration 

The  Fourth  of  July  came  on  Sunday  this 
year  so  it  was  celebrated  on  the  fifth.  At  4.13 
A.  M.  most  of  the  fellows  were  awakened  by  the 
bugle  and  the  cannon,  as  it  was  the  flag  raising 
and  salute.  At  5.45  the  reveille  was  sounded 
and  all  the  fellows  were  soon  down  stairs.  At 
6.30  we  had  breakfast.     After  breakfast  we  did 
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the  necessary  work,  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  went 
to  the  assembly-hall  for  the  distribution  of  sup- 
plies. Each  fellow  received  five  bunches  of  fire- 
crackers, a  package  of  torpedoes,  and  a  piece  of 
punk. 

When  nine  o'clock  came  we  were  ready 
for  the  cross-country  run.  The  fellows  lined  up 
at  the  hitching  post,  and  when  Mr.  Kibby,  the 
starter,  fired  the  pistol  they  started  down  rear 
avenue,  along  beach  road,  around  South  End  and 
finally  up  the  back  road  to  the  hitching  post  again. 
Frederick  Wilson,  Edward  Deane,  and  Robert 
May  were  the  first  three  in  but  did  not  take  the 
right  course,  and  the  next  three,  George  Balch, 
Ralph  Marshall,  and  Caleb  Frye  took  the  prizes. 
One  funny  race  was  the  doughnut  race  where  a 
fellow  had  to  run  to  a  line  where  the  doughnuts 
were  tied,  and  eat  one  without  touching  his  hands 
to  it.  At  twelve  o'clock  we  went  out  to  hear  the 
national  salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  After  dinner 
we  each  received  a  bag  of  peanuts,  the  gift  of  Dr. 
Bancroft,  and  went  down  to  see  the  sports  by  the 
landing  and  the  races  on  the  beach  road. 

After  supper  the  fellows  fired  off  most  of 
the  firecrackers  they  had  left.  At  7.23  the  flag 
was  lowered  and  the  salute  fired  for  the  last  time. 
A  short  time  later  Mr.  Bradley  tied  a  long  string 
of  firecrackers,  supposed  to  represent  a  China- 
man's queue,  to  the  gaff  of  the  flagstaff  and  lit  it. 
It  took  quite  a  while  for  it  to  go  off.  Then  we 
went  down  to  see  some  hot  air  balloons  sent  up. 
Then  the  fireworks  were  set  off  by  some  of  the 
instructors.  There  were  Roman  candles,  sky- 
rockets, bombs,  fountains,  chasers,  red  lights  and 
green  lights.  When  the  fireworks  were  over  we 
prepared  for  the  fireball  battle  or  "Rejuvenation 
of  Venezuela."  The  odds  were  on  the  upper  end 
of  the  playground  and  the  evens  on  the  lower 
end  of  it.  The  fireballs  were  made,  of  wicking 
soaked  in  turpentine.  As  fast  as  they  were 
lighted  they  were  thrown  to  the  fellows.  We 
picked  up  the  fireballs  and  threw  them  as  quickly 
as  possible  so  that  they  would  not  burn  our  hands. 
The  races  and  winners  were  as  follows: — 

Cross-country    run: — George     Balch,    Ralph 
Marshall,  Caleb  Frye. 

Running  broad  jump  under  15: — William  Fos- 


ter, Bernhardt  Gerecke,  Ralph  Jones. 

Standing  broad  jump  under  15: — Preston 
Blanchard,  William  Foster,  Harold  Pearson. 

Throwing  baseball  over  15: — George  Balch, 
Ralph  Marshall,  James  Joyce. 

Throwing  baseball  under  15: — Edwin  Tape, 
Preston  Blanchard,  Ralph  Jones. 

Blind  race: — Ralph  Whittemore,  Royal 
Ellison,  Dick  Steenbruggen. 

Crab  race: — Terrance  Parker,  Bennett  Cook, 
Harlan  Stevens. 

Doughnut  race: — Caleb  Frye,  George  Jordan, 
Harold  Smith. 

Obstacle  race: — Stephen  Eaton,  Charles 
Morse,  Dana  Osborne. 

Swimming  race  over  15: — Harold  Marshall, 
Percy  Smith,  Elmer  Bowers. 

Swimming  race  under  15: — -Frederick  Barton, 
Roy  Upham,  William  Foster. 

Doughnut  race: — Thomas  Games,  Harold 
Silver,  Edward  Bickford. 

Obstacle  race: — Harold  Marshall,  Thomas 
Games,  Elmer  Bowers,  and  James  Gregory. 

Swimming  under  water: —  Harold  Silver,  Her- 
bert Kenney,  Frederick  Wilson. 

Swimming  on  back: — Thomas  Games,  Fred- 
erick Wilson,  Harold  Jacobs. 

Follow  the  leader: — Alfred  Jacobs,  Harold 
Silver,  Frederick  Barton. 

Plunge  for  distance  over  15: — Harold  Mar- 
shall, Harold  Silver,  Harold  Jacobs  and  Alfred 
Jacobs. 

Plunge  for  distance  under  15: — Frederick 
Barton,  William  Foster,  Bennett  Cooke. 

100  yards  dash: — James  Gregory,  Robert 
May,  George  Balch. 

220  yards  dash: — James  Gregory,  George 
Balch,  Edward  Deane. 

Barrel  race:— Harold  Marshall,  Thomas 
Carnes,  Alfred  Jacobs. 

Half  mile:— Robert  May,  Percy  Smith,  Ed- 
ward Deane. 

Four-legged  race: — Preston  Blanchard,  Ed- 
ward Deane,  and  Charles  Morse;  Herbert  Ken- 
ney, Stephen  Eaton,  and  Spencer  Profit;  Fred- 
erick Barton,  Thomas  Milne,  and  William 
McCuUagh. 
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100   yards   dash    under     15:— Ralph    Jones, 
Preston  Blanchard,  William  Foster. 

440  yards  dash  under   15:— William  Foster, 
Fred  Hynes,  Barry  Deane. 

Wheelbarrow   race   over    15: — Robert    May, 
George  Balch,  Thomas  Carnes. 

Wheelbarrow  race   under    15: — Frank  Mills, 
Preston  Blanchard.  Harlan  Stevens. 

Mile  Race: — Frederick  Wilson,  Harold  Pear- 
son, Edward  Deane. 

Mr.  Kibby  was  starter,  Mr.  Dix  and  Mr. 
Burnham  were  judges,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  Mr.  Ball  were  clerks  of  course,  and  Mr. 
Bradley  gave  out  the  prizes. 

William  H.   McCullagh. 

Ularpitid  a  Brick  Barge 

One  night  Mr.  Dix  came  into  the  reading- 
room  and  asked  the  fellows  to  go  down  to  the 
wharf  and  pull  the  brick  barge  around  to  the 
stone  wharf.  When  we  got  down  to  the  wharf 
we  found  the  brick  barge  made  fast  to  the  front 
of  the  wharf.  Two  fellows  were  told  to  go  in  a 
boat,  a  line  was  passed  to  them  and  they  made 
it  fast  to  the  dolphin.  We  were  then  told  to  get 
on  the  barge  and  pull  on  the  line.  When  we  got 
the  barge  to  the  dolphin,  the  line  was  taken  off 
and  made  fast  to  a  cleat  on  the  stone  wharf. 
We  pulled  it  to  there  and  then  the  line  was  car- 
ried farther  ahead  and  made  fast.  We  could  not 
move  the  barge  much  so  the  line  was  put  on  the 
windlass.  We  got  it  where  it  was  wanted  and 
then  went  up  to  the  house. 

Harold  Y.  Jacobs. 

mork  on  the  Cauitcb. 

In  the  late  fall  the  launch  is  hauled  up  on  a 
truck  above  high  water  mark  and  covered  with 
canvas  to  protect  her  from  the  winter  storms. 
In  the  spring  she  is  uncovered  and  painted  and 
varnished.  This  year  when  we  uncovered  her  we 
found  the  varnish  was  very  black  and  would  not 
look  well  if  we  varnished  over  it  so  we  scraped 
all  the  varnish  off.  To  do  this  we  used  "Abluent," 
which  is  a  patent  paint  and  varnish  lemcver. 
We  applied  it  with  a  paint  brush.  When  the 
varnish  was  loosened  we  scraped  it  off  with  steel 
scrapers.     It  was  then  sandpapered  and  two  coats 


of  varnish  put  on  which  made  it  look  new.  Then 
the  hull  was  painted  green  below  the  water  line 
and  white  above.  Harold  N.  Silver. 

Kepairiitd  tbc  Brick  Oven. 

The  bakery  oven  was  out  of  order  and  so 
the  masons  repaired  it.  The  bricks  around  the 
doors  were  taken  out  and  new  ones  put  in.  The 
two  doors  were  taken  out  and  reset.  The  doors 
and  the  lower  draft  were  fastened  in  so  that 
when  the  heat  expands  the  bricks  they  will  not 
be  pushed  out.  A  new  partition  was  put  in 
between  the  oven  and  the  fireplace.  In  making 
these  repairs  cement,  fire-clay,  red  brick,  and 
fire-brick  were  used.  When  the  masons  got 
through  I  cleaned  out  the  oven  and  washed  it. 
The  brick  were  then  painted  red  and  the  iron 
parts  black.  Alfred  W.  Jacobs. 

Picking  Currants 

One  day  1  helped  pick  currants.  There 
were  seven  of  us  picking  in  all.  We  each  took 
two  boxes  holding  a  quart  and  went  from  one 
bush  to  another  picking  all  the  ripe  ones  as  we 
went  along,  leaving  the  green  ones  to  get  ripe. 
We  then  put  all  the  boxes  of  currants  we  had 
picked  into  a  crate  we  had  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  row,  then  sent  it  up  to  the  kitchen.  We 
got  eighteen  boxes  in  all  that  day. 

Charles  H.   MacSwain. 

Hnimals'  medicine  €a$e 

In  the  stock-barn  there  is  a  large  wooden 
box  in  which  is  kept  the  medicine  for  animals. 
There  is  a  sprayer  which  is  used  to  spray  the 
cows  within  summer  when  the  flies  are  thick,  to 
keep  them  off.  The  salt  for  the  calf  is  also  kept 
there.  There  is  cotton  wool  to  put  on  any  wound 
the  animals  may  have.  Salts  are  given  to  them 
when  they  are  sick  and  do  not  eat  anything. 
Ralph   A.  Jones. 

mowing  Cawns 

Every  Friday  after  I  have  finished  my  house 
work,  I  mow  the  farm-house  lawns.  I  start  on 
the  front  lawn  which  is  at  the  south  of  the  farm- 
house. Then  I  work  around  the  trees  to  the 
northwest  lawn.  If  I  do  not  have  time  to  finish 
on  Friday,  I  do  the  rest  on  Saturday. 

Herbert  H.   Kenney. 
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When  the  Nantasket  boat  steams  up  to  cur 
wharf  on  its  monthly  visits  bringing  the  host  of 
happy  friends  in  order  that  we  may  enjoy  our 
visiting  days  no  one  can  help  enjoying  the  sight 
whether  he  be  son,  brother,  or  friend,  or  mere 
spectator  of  the  scene.     Such  days  are  ones  to 


which  we  look  forward  with  eager  anticipation 
and  ones  which  leave  many  happy  memories 
behind  them. 

And  no  one  can  look  for  the  first  time  into 
the  faces  of  the  visitors  without  thinking  first  of 
all  of  what  a  great  many  lives  there  are  whose 
interests  are  represented  here  on  our  Island. 
Every  single  boy  who  enters  this  School  is  the 
focus  of  interest  for  a  circle  of  eager  friends  and 
loving  relatives  whose  hopes  and  ambitions  are 
turning  to  this  place  from  many  diverse  locali- 
ties. We  are  truly  the  centre  of  this  great  com- 
pany of  observant  hearts — hearts  that  are  ex- 
pecting every  boy  to  do  his  duty. 

Moreover,  the  Alumni  Association,  with  its 
banquet  and  field  day  of  loyal  graduates,  serves 
as  an  additional  reminder  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  those  who,  although  they  are  not  always  with 
us,  yet  are  always  ready  to  say,  "The  interests  of 
The  Farm  and  Trades  School  are  our  interests." 

And  then  we  must  not  forget  that  there  has 
been  in  the  past  and  is  now  another  large  class 
of  persons  whose  connection  with  our  Island  home 
may  be  indirect  and  yet  on  that  account  no  less 
real.  We  refer  to  the  many  unselfish  men  and 
women  whose  endeavor,  whose  gifts,  and  whose 
interest  and  instruction  have  made  this  School 
produce  the  results  of  which  it  is  so  proud  to-day. 
Every  building,  every  tree,  every  picture  can 
speak  to  us  of  some  life  that  not  only  has  thought 
of  this  School  but  has  acted  for  it. 

But  the  realization  of  this  fact  must  be 
more  than  a  mere  pleasant  thought.  It  has  a 
clear  and  positive  value  because  it  places  a  very 
real  responsibility  on  those  who  are  trying 
to  directly  advance  the  work  of  the  School  to-day, 
both  pupils  and  instructors.  For  they  are  the 
ones  to  whom  the  great  body  of  friends  and 
alumni  are  looking.  We  owe  it  to  those  who 
have  lived  for  the  School  in  the  past  to  keep  up 
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to  the  standard  set  by  them,  for  everything  that 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  is  incomplete 
unless  it  has  the  work  of  the  present  to  fitly  sup- 
plement it.  And  when  backed  by  the  confidence 
and  trust  of  interested  hearts  the  spirit  of  this 
School  or  of  any  school  inevitably  becomes 
more  conducive  to  loyalty  and  hard  work.  But 
no  school  spirit  is  lasting  and  real  unless  it  be 
linked  to  the  unseen  influences  of  the  past  as 
well  as  to  the  more  direct  influences  of  the  pres- 
ent. 

notes 

July  2.     Picked  the  first  peas. 

Finished  concreting  walls  and  roof  to  in- 
cinerator. 

July  3.  James  Clifford  left  the  School  and 
went  to  work  for  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Gilbert,  Dorset, 
Vt. 

July  5.     Independence  Day  celebration. 

President  Alfred  Bowditch  presented  the 
School  with  a  framed  picture  of  Lincoln. 

July  6.     Planted  Mohawk  beans. 

Transplanted  peppers  from  the  hotbed  to 
field. 

Finished  concrete  foundation  for  radial 
brick  chimney  at  power  house. 

July  7.  Set  channel  marker  off  Head 
House  at  City  Point. 

July  8.  Theodore  Fuller  went  to  live  with 
his  mother  in  Braintree,  Mass. 

July  9.     Picked  the  first  string  beans. 

Cut  the  peas  and  oats  for  hay. 

July   10.     Repaired  brick  oven  in  bakery. 

July   12.     Summer  term  of  school  began. 

Shaw  Conduct  Prizes,  and  Temple  Conso- 
lation Prizes  awarded. 

Unloaded  schooner  H.  L.  Berry  of  18,000 
feet  N.  C.  pine  and  spruce  lumber  for  power 
house. 

July  13.  Howard  Albion  Delano  entered 
the  School. 

Finished  excavating  for  coal  pocket  at 
power  house. 

July    14.     Began    spraying  the    elm    trees 


with  arsenate  of  lead  to  kill  the  larvas  of  the 
elm  leaf  beetle. 

July  15.  Pilgrim  on  the  blocks  for  renew- 
ing zinc  on  rudder,  cleaning,  and  painting. 

July  17.  Mr.  Charles  Duncan,  with  his 
sister-in-law,  visited  the  School. 

July   19.     Fourth  visiting  day,  247  present. 

July  20.  Renewed  several  planks  in 
wharf. 

Alfred  Henry  Casey  and  Cecil  O.  Jordan 
entered  the  School. 

July  21.     Launched  sail  boat  Winslow. 

July  22.  Mrs.  Norman  Morrison,  former 
instructor,  visited  the  School  with  her  little  boy. 

July  23.     Blacksmith  here. 

Treasurer  Arthur  Adams  visited  the  School. 

July  24.  Bruce  L.  Paul,  a  former  pupil, 
visited  the  School. 

Clarence  Daniels  went  to  live  with  his 
mother. 

July  26.  Run  temporary  water  pipe  to 
power  house  from  main  line. 

July  27.     Finished  haying. 

Perry  Coombs  entered  the  School. 

Lighter  with  two  carloads  of  cement,  lime, 
and  radial  bricks  came. 

July  28.  Load  of  lumber  and  flue  lining 
came  in  John  Alden. 

Graduate  Richard  Bell  and  wife  with  friends 
visited  the  School. 

July  29.  Manager  Moses  Williams,  Jr., 
with  Mr.  Bangs  visited  the  School. 

July  31.  President  Alfred  Bowditch  came 
for  the  week  end. 

Finished  unloading  1 10,000  bricks  for  power 
house  from  barge  P.  N.  Co.,  No.  12. 

CDc  farm  and  Craaes  School  Bank 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1909  $499.01 

Deposited  during  the  month  108.77 

$607.78 
Withdrawn  during  the  month  44.94 

Cash  on  hand  August  1,  1909  $562.84 

3uiy  mcteorolodv 

Maximum  temperature  94°  on  the  30th. 
Minimum  temperature  54°  on  the  4th,  5th, 
and  9th. 
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Mean  temperature  for  the  month  69.6°. 

Total  precipitation  .73  inches. 

Greatest  precipitation  in  twenty-four  hours 
.31  inches  on  the  19th. 

6  days  with  .01  or  more  inches  precipita- 
tion, 3  clear  days,  26  partly  cloudy,  2  cloudy 
days. 

Total  number  of  hours  sunshine  314  and 
33  minutes. 

€ottddc  Row  Election 

Wednesday,  July  seventh,  was  the  date  of 
the  quarterly  election  of  Cottage  Row.  The  fel- 
lows all  went  to  assembly-hall  and  the  Mayor 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  appointed  his  tellers, 
and  called  in  the  badges  of  the  last  term's  officers. 
He  had  the  shareholders  sit  in  section  "A,"  and 
the  non-shareholders  in  sections  "B"  and  "C." 
The  candidates'  names  were  printed  on  ballots 
and  these  ballots  were  put  in  rows  on  the  settees 
with  a  pencil  beside  them.  After  the  ballots  had 
been  marked  they  were  put  in  the  ballot-box  on 
the  table.  Section  "A"  voted  first  then  sections 
"B"  and  "C."  The  next  morning  the  result 
was  put  on  a  ballot  and  tacked  up  on  the  bulletin- 
board  so  that  the  fellows  could  see  whom  they 
elected.  The  officers  were  as  follows: — Judge, 
Frank  Machon;  Mayor,  Percy  Smith;  Sharehold- 
ing Aldermen,  Charles  Morse,  Hermann  Mar- 
shall, and  Terrance  Parker;  Non-shareholding 
Aldermen,  Herbert  Kenney  and  Harold  Jacobs; 
Treasurer,  Stephen  Eaton;  Assessor,  Bennett 
Cook.  The  Mayor  appointed  the  Chief  of  Police, 
Librarian,  Janitor,  Street  Commissioner,  and 
Curator.  Stephen  Eaton. 

Ulcidbiitd 

On  the  west  side  of  the  stock-barn  are  the 
Fairbanks  scales  used  to  weigh  our  hay,  coal,  ice, 
animals,  etc.  The  scales  are  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  wharf  so  when  our  coal  comes  and 
other  material  that  needs  weighing  it  is  handy 
for  the  teams  to  drive  on  to  the  scales  and  be 
weighed.  Before  weighing,  the  scales  are 
balanced  so  as  to  get  the  correct  weight  of 
material.  When  balanced,  the  cart  and  horse 
are  weighed  and  marked  in  a  book  as  the  "tare 
weight."     After   the   full    cart    and   horse   are 


weighed,  the  result  is  marked  as  the  "gross 
weight."  The  difference  between  these  weights 
is  marked  as  the  "net  weight."  The  net  weight 
is  the  weight  of  the  material.  Every  thing  that 
is  weighed  is  recorded  with  the  different  weights, 
weigher's  name,  and  date. 

James  R.  Gregory. 

Cbaitdc  Of  Ufork 

Every  year  when  school  begins  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  change  the  fellows'  work.  This  is  done 
to  give  each  boy  a  chance  to  work  in  different 
places,  and  on  account  of  promotions.  The 
boys  who  go  to  school  in  the  m.orning,  work  in 
the  afternoon,  and  those  that  work  in  the  morn- 
ing go  to  school  in  the  afternoon.  Most  boys 
are  glad  to  have  a  change  in  their  work.  Some 
boys  work  in  the  same  place  two  years.  I  am 
in  the  printing-office.  Royal  R.   Ellison. 

Crimttiind  a  Zmn 

One  day  Mr.  Ball  sent  Herbert  Kenney  and 
me  to  trim  the  lawn  near  the  boys'  gardens. 
We  took  a  cord,  stretched  it  between  two  iron 
markers  and  took  a  seventeen  foot  straight-edge 
and  placed  it  even  with  the  cord.  Taking  a 
lawn-trimmer  I  cut  the  edge  of  the  lawn  to  make 
it  even  with  the  straight-edge  while  Herbert  took 
the  shuffle-hoe  and  cut  or  dug  the  grass  up 
until  it  was  even  with  the  walk.  Then  he  took  a 
rake  and  raked  the  sods  and  large  coarse  mate- 
rial into  a  pile  and  another  boy  carried  the  piles 
away  in  a  wheelbarrow. 

Edward  M.   Bickford. 

Spreading  Rat  Poison 

One  evening  after  a  swim,  another  boy  and 
1  helped  Mr.  Thomas  spread  rat  poison.  We 
started  around  North  End  putting  the  poison  sand- 
wiches along  the  trails  and  near  the  holes 
around  the  spring.  Getting  another  basket  we 
went  over  to  the  compost-shed  and  began  there 
and  worked  our  way  over  to  Whales  Back  wheie 
we  found  a  tot  of  trails.  From  there  we  went 
across  the  flats  to  the  cemetery  and  spread  som.e 
there.  When  we  came  back  it  was  about  ten 
thirty,  so  we  scrubbed  our  baskets,  put  away  our 
lantern,  and  then  we  were  ready  to  go  to  bed. 
Edric  B.  Blakemore. 
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:RritMtictic  Cards 

When  school  began  for  the  summer  term  on 
July  1 2th  the  boys  of  the  first  class  each  got  a 
Httle  white  card  from  our  teacher  with  his  name 
at  the  top  of  it.  She  told  us  that  these  were 
our  arithmetic  cards  for  this  term.  We 
were  then  told  to  write  down  the  number  of  each 
'  page  in  our  arithmetic  book  that  we  had  to  do. 
We  then  wrote  the  number  of  each  example 
that  we  had  to  do  beside  the  number  of  the  page 
they  were  on.  When  we  do  one  of  these 
examples  and  get  it  right,  the  teacher  puts  a 
little  blue  mark  on  the  number  of  the  example 
that  is  done.  The  card  is  five  inches  long  and 
four  inches  wide.  Thomas  H.  Doty. 

Cleaning  tbe  Pantry 

One  day  recently  I  cleaned  the  pantry.  1 
took  the  dishes  off  all  the  shelves  and  put  them 
on  the  table.  I  got  the  table  pail  and  a  clean 
dish  towel  and  washed  off  the  place  where  the 
dishes  belonged  and  wiped  it  dry.  I  put  the 
clean  dishes  back  where  they  belonged,  and  took 
the  ones  that  had  been  used  out  to  be  washed. 
I  got  some  clean  water  and  scrubbed  the  table 
where  all  the  dishes  were  and  wiped  it  good  and 
dry.  The  last  thing  1  did  was  to  scrub  the  floor. 
1  scrubbed  it  over  twice  to  make  sure  it  was 
clean.  Alonzo  B.  James. 

making  a  6aracn 

Two  other  fellows  and  I  volunteered  to  help 
Mr.  Bradley.  He  told  us  to  make  a  round 
garden  on  the  front  lawn.  We  dug  up  the  dirt 
and  took  out  some  of  it,  also  the  stones  and  pieces 
of  sod.  We  got  two  wheelbarrow  loads  of  loam 
and  screened  it  and  one  load  of  manure.  We 
then  put  one  load  of  loam  in,  spread  it  around, 
then  put  the  manure  on  top  and  mixed  it  with 
the  loam,  and  put  the  rest  of  the  loam  in.  Mr. 
Bradley  spread  some  fertilizer  on  and  then  we 
planted  some  nasturtium  seeds.  There  were 
extra  seeds  and  these  were  planted  around  a  tree. 
After  this  the  garden  was  well  watered. 

Robert  R.  Matthews. 

Cbe  Dormitories 

There  are  four  dormitories  of  which  the 
east  is  the  largest,  the  west  next,  the  north  next, 


and  the  private  room  is  the  smallest.  There  are 
forty-six  beds  in  the  east  dormitory,  thirty-eight 
in  the  west,  twelve  in  the  north,  and  four  in  the 
private  room.  The  smallest  boys  sleep  in  the 
east  dormitory.  The  Mayor,  Chief  of  Police, 
the  Judge  of  Cottage  Row,  and  the  Captain  of 
the  boat  crew  sleep  in  the  private  room.  There 
are  eight  windows  in  the  east  dormitory,  nine  in 
the  west,  three  in  the  north,  and  two  in  the 
private  room.  The  boys  in  the  north  dormitory 
and  private  room  that  have  finished  sloyd  are 
each  allowed  to  keep  their  tool-chest,  which  is 
the  last  sloyd  model,  in  which  they  can  keep  their 
things.  Lawrence  C.  Silver. 

Uacation 

June  eleventh  was  the  last  day  of  school  for 
about  a  month,  or  until  July  twelfth.  I  had  a  fine 
vacation.  I  played  ball  and  other  games.  One 
day  Mr.  Bradley  asked  some  of  the  fellows  that 
were  not  playing  ball  if  they  would  like  to  go  on  the 
steamer.  We  went  to  the  navy  yard  where  we 
saw  many  battleships,  two  training  ships  and 
the  Constitution,  sometimes  called  "Old  Iron- 
sides." .  The  ships  were  the  Louisiana,  Vermont, 
Kansas,  Connecticut,  Detroit,  Panther,  Missouri, 
and  others,  besides  the  big  New  York  boats. 
There  were  also  smaller  boats  such  as  tugs  and 
ferry-boats.  The  seventeenth  of  June  the  Alumni 
Association  came  down  for  their  annual  field  day. 
They  played  ball  and  other  games,  and  had 
races.  Prizes  were  given  to  the  winners  of 
each  event.  On  the  fifth  of  July  we  had  a 
good  time,  with  fun  all  day  long. 

Arthur   R.  Merrifield. 

Truits  on  the  farm 

There  are  quite  a  few  different  kinds  of 
fruit  that  are  grown  on  the  farm.  In  the  orchard 
are  the  apples,  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  and 
cherries.  Some  years  there  is  more  fruit  than 
others.  The  fruits  that  are  grown  in  the  garden 
are  the  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
gooseberries,  currants,  plums,  and  grapes.  This 
year  has  been  quite  a  good  year  for  the  straw- 
berries and  currants,  and  there  are  signs  of  a 
good  harvest  of  pears. 

Terrance   L.   Parker. 
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Jllumiti 

Lyman  F.  Vinto,  72,  is  finding  things 
moving  rather  lively  at  present  because  the  hot 
summer  time  is  the  only  lively  time  of  the  year 
at  Vineyard  Haven  where  he  is  with  Swift 
Brothers'  large  grocery  concern.  Marthas 
Vineyard  is  a  lonely  place  but  although  he  has 
been  there  ever  since  he  left  the  School  he  is 
by  no  means  fossilized  for  he  has  recently  been 
to  Maine  on  a  business  trip  and  was  amortg  the 
number  of  loyal  graduates  at  the  Alumni  Field 
Day  on  the  seventeenth  of  June. 

Herbert  W.  French,  78,  has  been  in 
the  service  of  his  country  ever  since  the  time 
when  he  was  a  member  of  "D"  Troop  of  the  7th 
U.  S.  Cavalry.  Since  that  time  he  has  enjoyed 
steady  promotion,  having  risen  from  the  position 
cf  packer  in  the  U.  S.  Quartermaster's  depart- 
ment through  the  3rd  and  2nd  grades  of  the 
Customs  department  until  he  is  now  a  1st  class 
sampler.  He  is  at  the  Boston  Custom  House 
now,  although  for  a  time  he  was  stationed  in 
Dakota  territory.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
big  Chelsea  fire  burned  him  out  of  house  and 
home  he  seems  unwilling  to  leave  the  spot  for 
his  address  still  reads,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  4  Lam- 
bert Ave.  He  has  a  son  who  took  a  course  at 
M.  I.  T.  and  is  now  in  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps. 
Mr.  French,  junior,  and  his  wife  spent  a  Sunday 
afternoon  here  not  long  ago. 

J.  Frank  Dutton,  '82,  considers  this 
month  of  August,  1909,  a  lucky  one  for  it  com- 
pletes his  tenth  year  with  the  Otis  Elevator  Co., 
53  State  St.,  Boston,  where  he  is  a  foreman.  His 
home  at  6  Wainwright  St.,  Dorchester,  is  made 
happy  by  the  presence  of  a  wife  and  three 
children.  But  when  he  is  neither  at  home  nor 
on  State  Street  you  will  be  likely  to  find  him 
yachting  on  the  waters  of  Boston  harbor,  for 
that  is  his  favorite  sport. 

Clarence  W.  Loud,  '96,  the  1st  Vice- 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association  is  happy 
and  proud  of  the  fact  that  on  the  1 6th  day  of 
last  April  a  very  young  lady  by  the  name  of  Miss 
Ruth  Loud  began  her  earthly  career  at  his  home, 
44  Eddy  St..  West  Newton.     His  business  ad- 


dress is  28  State  St.,  where  he  is  in  the  of- 
fice of  Mr.  Alfred  Bowditch.  the  President  of  our 
School. 

Albert  Probert,  '06,  seems  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  decidedly  mechanical  turn  of  mind, 
for  he  is  certainly  steadily  advancing  himself  in 
that  line.  He  left  the  employ  of  the  Edison  Light 
Co.  in  February  to  take  a  position  as  repairer 
and  oiler  in  the  John  Hancock  building,  19  Fed- 
eral St.,  Boston.  Meanwhile  he  has  been  learn- 
ing a  thing  or  two,  to  say  the  least,  about  auto- 
mobiles, and  -now  he  says  he  is  trying  to  still 
further  improve  himself  by  a  course  of  study  at 
the  Hawley  Engineering  School  on  Huntington 
Ave.  During  the  summer  time  he  is  glad  that 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  doing  tour  duty  for  the 
Naval  Engineers'  Association  along  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

1)oeind  Potatoes 

It  is  the  work  of  the  farm  fellows  to  hoe  the 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  when  they  need  it. 
Each  fellow  works  on  a  row  hoeing  out  the  weeds, 
and  if  there  are  any  weeds  where  they  cannot  be 
got  at  with  a  hoe,  they  are  pulled  out  by  hand. 
When  the  weeds  are  all  out,  we  hill  the  potatoes 
by  hoeing  the  loam  up  around  them.  This  is 
done  to  keep  the  weeds  from  growing,  and  to 
cover  the  potatoes  so  that  they  will  not  get  sun- 
burned. Elmer  Bowers. 

B  new  Drag 

As  the  farm  drag  was  almost  worn  out  a 
new  one  was  made.  Two  and  one-half  inch  oak 
was  used  for  it.  The  front  end  slants  up  a  little 
so  it  will  slide  over  small  stones  and  other  rough 
things.  The  bottom  is  made  of  two  pieces  which 
are  held  together  by  cleats.  A  framework 
around  the  edge  tv/o  and  a  half  inches  higher 
than  the  bottom  keeps  things  from  sliding  off  the 
drag.  The  edge  pieces,  except  the  front  one, 
are  dowelled  on  with  three-quarter  inch  dowels. 
The  front  piece  is  bolted  on  because  it  is  here 
that  the  strain  comes  when  it  is  in  use.  Dowels 
are  used  elsewhere  instead  of  belts  so  that 
all  parts  will  wear  down  evenly.  The  drag  is 
very  useful  for  hauling  stumps,  large  stones,  and 
other  heavy  things.    Clarence  M.  Daniels. 
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Jilt  Illustrated  Book 

During  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  half- 
tone illustrations  have  been  printed  in  the  Bea- 
con, the  School's  paper,  from  time  to  time  and 
in  the  annual  reports.  As  a  great  many  of  these 
have  accumulated,  Mr.  Bradley  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  have  them  reproduced  in  book 
form,  and  the  printers  were  told  to  do  so. 

The  half-tone  plates  were  all  taken  to  the 
printing-office,  and  a  suitable  type  selected  from 
which  to  set  the  titles.  After  four  plates  had 
been  selected  and  the  titles  set  up  in  type,  they 
were  made  up  into  a  form,  locked  in  a  chase, 
put  on  the  press,  and  an  impression  taken, 
which  was  looked  over  in  order  to  find  the  high 
and  low  places  in  the  half-tone  plates.  If  a  low 
place  was  found,  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  required 
thickness  was  pasted  on  the  under  side  of  the 
half-tone  so  as  to  get  an  even  impression.  This 
process  is  called  underlaying. 

After  the  half-tones  had  been  properly  under- 
layed,  another  impression  was  taken  to  be 
marked  out  for  overlaying.  Overlaying  is  also 
done  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  even  impres- 
sion, but  differs  somewhat  from  underlaying  as  the 
necessary  patching  up  is  done  from  the  reverse 
side  of  the  half-tone  in  order  to  produce  an  even' 
impression  with  more  accuracy,  as  the  im- 
pression on  the  exact  spot  is  increased  or  de- 
creased as  required.  Whereas  if  a  similar  piece 
of  paper  was  pasted  on  the  under  side  of  the 
half-tone  more  printing  surface  would  be  affected 
than  desired. 

Owing  to  the  age  of  many  of  these  half-tones, 
which  were  made  some  years  ago,  the  wooden 
mountings  have  been  affected  more  or  less  by 
the  weather,  which  has  in  many  cases  caused 


either  a  slight  shrinkage  or  warping,  which  made 
it  necessary  to  "cut"  three,  and  sometimes  four 
overlays  before  a  satisfactory  impression  could  be 
obtained.  When  the  impression  was  satisfactory 
the  ink  fountain  was  adjusted  and  we  proceeded 
with  the  printing. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  print- 
ing, a  coated  book  paper  was  used  and  to  prevent 
the  paper  from  offsetting,  or  in  other  words 
smutching,  it  was  necessary  to  inlay  slip  sheets. 

In  all  there  were  sixty  pages  in  the  book 
fifty-four  being  illustrations.  When  we  had  fin- 
ished printing  the  different  sections  of  the  book 
they  were  arranged  in  order  on  the  benches  and 
gathered,  after  which  they  were  stitched.  After 
they  had  been  stitched  a  blue  flexible  cover  was 
pasted  on.  Four  holes  were  punched  in  the  book 
through  which  a  yellow  silk  cord  was  put  to 
strengthen  the  binding. 

William  H.   McCullagh. 

Our  Car  Rsae 

One  Friday  afternoon  the  first  class  and  first 
graders  went  on  a  car  ride.  We  left  the  Island 
about  half  past  one.  When  we  got  to  the  wharf 
some  of  the  larger  fellows  went  in  the  "Mary 
Chilton"  and  the  other  fellows  on  the  steamer. 
The  "Chilton"  was  towed  by  the  steamer  with  one 
of  the  fellows  steering.  When  we  reached  City 
Point  we  had  a  car  nearly  all  to  ourselves.  This 
car  went  to  Harvard  Square.  We  had  a  very 
pleasant  ride  through  the  city  and  over  the  new 
bridge  to  Cambridge  and  up  to  Harvard  Square. 
Here  the  car  stopped  and  we  all  got  off,  and 
waited  there  for  a  Waverly  car.  The  car  came 
in  about  ten  minutes.  When  we  got  on  the  car 
we  had  a  ride  through  the  country.  We  went 
through  Mount  Auburn  to  Waverly  Oaks.     When 
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we  were  all  assembled  at  Waverly  Oaks  we  each 
were  given  a  nickel  to  spend  for  anything  we 
wanted.  After  staying  there  for  about  half  an 
hour  we  made  the  same  trip  back,  and  arrived 
at  City  Point  about  half  past  five.  This  was  the 
first  time  we  wore  our  new  suits  to  the  city. 
We  thanked  Mr.  Bradley  who  gave  us  the  pleas- 
ure and  hope  to  go  again  sometime. 

Ralph   A.  Jones. 

Afternoon  fellows'  Tun 

The  afternoon  kitchen  and  dining-room  fel- 
lows' playtime  depends  upon  how  we  work.  So 
we  hustle  all  we  can.  Two  boys  take  the  waste 
down  to  the  storage-barn,  and  the  others  do  the 
odd  jobs.  When  we  come  back  we  begin 
scrubbing  the  floor  and  when  this  is  done  we  can 
go,  unless  there  is  preserving  or  some  other 
work  like  that  to  be  done.  We  play  ball  and 
games,  read  in  the  cottages,  or  go  swimming. 
When  the  tide  is  low  we  go  off  the  South  Side 
float  and  when  the  tide  is  high  we  go  off  at  the 
usual  place  which  is  the  stone  wharf.  Some  of 
us  like  to  take  running  dives,  backward  dives, 
plain  dives,  sailor  dives,  swim  under  water,  and  do 
other  water  stunts.         Edric  B.  Blakemore, 

'Xftrowing  Tn" 

"Throwing  in"  is  a  phrase  used  in  the  print- 
ing-office for  replacing  type  in  the  cases  after 
it  has  been  used.  After  the  Beacon  has  been 
printed  it  is  the  work  of  one  or  two  boys  to  do  it. 
One  afternoon  it  was  my  work  to  do  this.  I  took 
about  four  lines  in  my  left  hand,  while  with  my 
right  hand  I  took  the  type  off  by  words  and  put  it 
into  its  respective  places,  1  worked  at  this 
most  of  the  afternoon.  Roy  D,  Upham. 

Cbc  new  Cent 

One  Tuesday  evening  before  bath,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley told  us  that  a  new  coin,  the  Lincoln  cent,  had 
just  been  issued  and  that  he  had  managed  to  get 
enough  so  that  each  fellow  could  have  one  for  a 
pocket  piece.  He  then  gave  each  fellow  one. 
On  the  front  is  the  bust  of  Lincoln  over  which 
are  the  words,  ."In  God  We  Trust,"  on  the  left 
hand  side  is  the  word  "Liberty"  and  opposite  is 
the  date,  1909.  On  the  reverse  side  at  the  top  is 
printed  in  small  letters,  "E.  Pluribus  Unum," 


meaning  one  out  of  many.  On  each  side  there 
is  a  stem  of  wheat  and  in  the  middle  as  in  the 
old  issue  "One  Cent."  Below  this  in  smaller 
type  "United  States  of  America"  and  at  the  very 
bottom  in  small  type  are  the  initials  of  the  artist 
who  designed  the  cent.  We  each  thanked  Mr. 
Bradley  for  the  new  penny. 

Prescott  B.  Merrifield. 

€loud$ 

At  this  School  we  have  a  weather  observa- 
tory where  there  area  number  of  meteorological 
instruments  and  charts.  There  is  a  framed 
picture  of  twelve  kinds  of  clouds  in  the  observa- 
tory. They  are  arranged  and  numbered  in  order. 
These  are  the  names  of  them,  cirrus,  cirro- 
stratus,  cirro-cumulus,  alto-cumulus,  alto-stratus, 
fracto-nimbus,  nimbus,  cumulus,  cumulo-nimbus, 
stratus,  fracto-cumulus.  On  some  photographs 
there  are  two  kinds  of  clouds.  If  one  looks  stead- 
ily at  the  clouds  he  can  see  imaginary  forms  in 
them.  We  have  a  fine  chance  here  at  the  Island 
to  see  the  clouds  as  we  can  see  such  a  lot  of  the 
sky.  Mr.  Dix  gave  us  a  lesson  on  clouds  so  I 
look  for  different  kinds. 

Norman  V.  Johnson. 

Rcpairiiid  the  (Ubarf 

Another  fellow  and  I  had  the  job  of  repairing 
the  wharf.  Mr.  Dix  looked  it  over  and  told 
us  the  planks  that  needed  to  be  taken  out,  and 
how  the  new  ones  should  be  put  in  their  places. 
On  some  of  the  planks  only  a  small  part  was  bad 
so  we  sawed  off  that  part  and  put  another  piece 
in  its  place.  Christian  Field. 

Dead  trees 

One  morning  there  was  a  notice  posted  on 
the  bulletin-board  that  some  one  was  wanted  to 
trim  and  dig  up  four  trees  over  in  Cottage  Row, 
Another  fellow  and  I  took  up  this  contract  for 
four  dollars.  The  next  day  we  got  our  tools  to- 
gether. The  thing  we  thought  best  to  do  first 
was  to  saw  the  limbs  off,  because  the  cottages 
are  so  close  we  were  afraid  that  when  the  tree 
fell  it  might  do  some  damage.  The  time  we 
work  at  it  is  in  our  playtime.  We  have  two 
months  to  finish  this  contract. 

Charles  E.  Morse. 
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Pennants 

Pennants  and  banners  are  being  made  here 
at  this  School  by  one  of  the  boys.  The  body  of 
all  these  pennants  and  banners  is  of  navy  blue 
felt  and  the  letters  are  of  yellow  felt.  The  piece 
of  felt  at. the  end  of  the  pennant  is  yellow.  Three 
pieces  of  blue  felt,  and  three  below  them  of 
yellow  are  stitched  on  the  end  to  serve  as  strings 
to  enable  one  to  tie  them  to  sticks.  The  largest 
pennant  made  is  four  feet  seven  inches  long  with 
the  full  name  of  the  School  on  it  and  it  sells  for 
two  dollars  and  a  quarter.  The  smallest  one 
made  is  sixteen  inches  long  and  has  just  the 
letters  F.  T.  S.  and  that  one  costs  thirty-five 
cents.  A  kind  with  a  dove-tail  is  seventeen 
inches  long.  A  banner  also  is  to  be  made  hav- 
ing the  full  name  of  the  School  and  it  will  be 
about  seven  feet  long. 

Edward  M.   Bickford. 

Cleaning  Up 

One  rainy  morning  it  was  my  work  to  clean 
out  number  seven  room  in  the  stock-barn.  1  re- 
moved some  of  the  articles  on  one  of  the  shelves 
and  swept  the  cobwebs  from  the  ceiling,  and  then 
swept  off  the  shelf.  1  dusted  the  things  and  put 
them  back  on  the  shelf.  The  other  shelf  was 
done  in  the  same  way.  1  removed  two  boxes  of 
harness  which  I  cleaned  and  then  put  back.  The 
articles  from  the  bench  were  removed  and  the 
bench  brushed.  The  boots  and  shoes  were  re- 
moved and  the  floor  swept,  after  which  I  placed 
them  in  pairs  along  the  side  of  the  room. 

Edward  H.  Deane. 

B  Summer  Sporr 

A  sport  most  loved  in  summer  is  swim- 
ming. The  stroke  which  most  of  the  fellows 
learn  to  swim  by  is  the  dog-paddle.  When  a  fel- 
low gains  more  confidence  in  himself  he  will  try 
the  breast  stroke.  After  some  practice  with  the 
breast  stroke  he  feels  ready  for  another  step  and 
undertakes  the  side  stroke,  and  then  sometime 
after  he  may  try  the  over-hand  stroke.  Some 
of  the  fellows  lay  on  their  side  with  one  ear  under 
water  and  take  a  long  easy  stroke  over  their  head 
giving  about  two  kicks  with  their  feet  to  one 
stroke  of  their  hand.    The  fellows  try  three  ways 


of  swimming  on  their  backs,  and  two  ways  of 
floating.  One  way  of  swimming  on  the  back  is 
to  roll  over  on  the  back,  holding  the  hands  on  the 
legs  and  pushing  with  the  feet.  _  Another  way  is 
to  splash  with  the  feet  and  keep  pushing  the  hands 
away  from  the  body.  One  more  way  is  to  throw 
back  the  head  and  push  upward  with  the  hands 
and  feet  and  go  shooting  under  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  the  bottom.  One  way  of  floating  i3  to 
lie  on  the  back  and  move  the  hands  sideways, 
keeping  the  feet  still.  Another  way  is  to  lie  re- 
laxed upon  the  surface  of  the  water  until  one 
sinks.  John  H.  Marshall. 

Obserwtions 

At  our  observatory  there  are  two  observa- 
tions taken  each  day  One  is  taken  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  at  eight  in 
the  evening.  The  instruments  from  which  the 
observations  are  taken  are  the  barograph,  poly- 
meter,  rain-gauge,  sunshine-recorder,  anemom- 
eter, thermometers,  and  wind-vane.  The  read- 
ings of  these  instruments  are  recorded  on  blanks 
at  the  observatory.  In  the  reading-room  there 
are  charts  placed  on  a  board  on  which  are  kept 
the  records  of  the  instruments  mentioned  for  the 
month.  The  observers  fill  in  these  charts  after 
.  every  reading  is  taken.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  they  are  copied  and  sent  to  A.  J.  Lloyd's 
where  they  are  displayed  in  the  window. 

Frank  H.  Machon. 

Row  Driftwood  Is  Used 

When  the  tide  rises,  wood  and  other  things 
are  thrown  up  on  the  beach.  Every  so  often  a 
cart  goes  around  and  collects  the  wood  and  takes 
it  to  the  woodpile  near  the  storage-barn.  The 
wood  that  is  too  large  for  the  grate  in  the  bakery 
is  sawed  up  and  put  in  a  neat  pile.  When  wood 
is  needed  for  the  bakery  it  is  brought  up  and  put 
in  the  wood-cellar.  Old  boats  that  come  on  the 
beach  and  are  not  claimed  by  anyone  are  burned 
also.  The  ashes  from  the  wood  are  saved  and 
sifted  for  fertilizer.  At  the  South  End  an  "incin- 
erator" has  been  built.  It  is  made  of  concrete. 
It  is  to  burn  up  the  rubbish  and  waste  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  house,  shop,  and  from  the 
beach.  Alfred  W.  Jacobs. 
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The  sensibilities  of  peace  lovers  the  world 
over  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  during  the 
last  few  weeks  by  the  accounts  of  turmoil  and 
revolution  in  the  country  of  Spain.  The  news- 
paper stories  read  like  tales  of  media5val  trickery 
and  insurrection.     Cities  have  been  pillaged  and 


burned,  women  and  children  massacred,  and 
rebels  captured  and  shot  down  by  scores.  Some 
statesmen,  indeed,  have  almost  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  very  stability  of  the  kingdom 
itself  has  been  threatened. 

Similar  conditions  seem  to  prevail  in  Mo- 
rocco where  the  new  Sultan  has  three  rebellions 
endangering  his  throne,  while  across  the  Med- 
iterranean the  new  Turkish  government  is  facing 
a  serious  problem  caused  by  revolts  in  Crete 
and  Albania,  the  inhabitants  refusing  to  obey 
the  governor  or  pay  taxes. 

Russia  and  Persia  are  two  other  nations 
that  are  not  yet  free  from  such  difficulties  and 
some  of  the  South  American  states  are  con- 
tinuing to  be  as  they  have  been  for  the  past  cen- 
tury veritable  hotbeds  of  insurrection  and  revo- 
lution. 

None  of  these  nations  is  one  to  whom 
the  term  prosperous  could  be  applied  and  all  of 
them  have  suffered  or  are  in  danger  of  suffering 
national  calamity  and  disintegration. 

All  this,  of  course,  has  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  orderly,  peaceful  routine  of  our  life  here  on 
Thompson's  Island  except  to  remind  us  of  the  im- 
perious necessity  for  strict  obedience  and  acqui- 
escence to  the  requirements  of  a  government  of 
any  sort  if  that  government  is  to  be  a  successful 
one. 

Those  who  are  guilty  of  either  planning, 
stimulating  or  actually  carrying  out  the  schemes 
of  such  revolutionists  as  those  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  are  doing  their  best  to  destroy  their 
nation  because  they  are  hindering  instead  of 
helping  the  regular  progress  of  the  government 
machinery.  Some  of  them,  to  be  sure,  are  ready 
to  excuse  their  action  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  merely  trying  to  substitute  a  better  organi- 
zation or  scheme  of  government  for  the  present 
one  which  they  consider  to  be  poor.     But  such 
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excuses,  even  if  sincere,  are  more  often  tlian  not 
the  result  of  delusions  and  are  in  reality  attacks 
at  the  idea  of  government  itself  and  those  con- 
cerned in  such  attacks,  therefore,  can  in  a  sense 
be  truthfully  referred  to  as  anarchists  for  anar- 
chists are  those  who  are  opposed  to  laws  and 
regulations  governing  men  in  any  community. 

Not  only  are  such  ideas  found  in  politics 
but  also  in  the  religious  world  we  find  men  who 
are  opposed  to  any  sort  of  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation. In  fact  there  are  anarchists  in  every 
human  institution.  Yes,  occasionally  even  here 
in  our  own  School  we  find  that  some  of  the  best 
of  us  are  apt  to  commit  "sins  of  omission  or 
com.mission"  which  hinder  the  work  of  the  organ- 
ization of  which  we  are  a  part  and  through  which 
we  oppose  and  harm  that  organization  more 
than  we  sometimes  realize.  Disobedience  of 
rules,  wilful  deceit,  neglect  of  duty,  lack  of  cour- 
tesy, or  failure  to  come  up  to  the  mark  in  any 
way  whatever  are  bound  to  have  some  bad  ef- 
fect on  the  operation  of  the  School  machinery 
and  in  that  sense  are  anarchistic — i.  e.  contrary 
to  or  hindering  the  work  of  the  government. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  it  is  for  our  own 
advantage  to  help  make  as  smooth  and  efficient 
as  possible  the  system  of  government  or  organi- 
zation with  which  we  are  directly  concerned  in- 
stead of  letting  any  act  of  ours  mar  or  interfere 
with  its  operation. 

It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  overlook  the  oft- 
repeated  truth  that  we  are  social  beings  and  as 
such  are  dependent  on  one  another.  The  finer 
and  grander  the  effects  at  which  we  aim  the 
more  necessary  becomes  whole-hearted  co-op- 
eration, and  co-operation  is  impossible  without 
organization. 

If  we  would  continually  realize  that  the  dis- 
cipline and  restraints  of  our  School  exist  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  easy  for  each  one  of 


us  to  attain  the  best  possible  development  through 
co-operation  with  others,  we  would  become  more 
like  true  loyalists,  and  would  never  resemble 
troublesome  anarchists. 

Aug.  2.     Dug  the  first  potatoes. 

Outside  of  steamer  cabin  varnished. 

Bricklayers  began  work  on  power-house. 

Aug.  3.  Leonard  Clifford  Ripley  entered 
the  School. 

Finished  concreting  walls  and  coal-pocket 
of  power-house. 

Aug.  4.  Managers  I.  Tucker  Burr  and 
George  L.  DeBlois  visited  the  School. 

Aug.  5.  Peruvian  Guinea  pigs.  Giant 
Flemish  hares,  Belgian  hares,  and  a  silver-grey 
fox  came. 

Set  of  engineering  and  electrical  books 
presented  to  the  School  by  Mr.  Harry  E.  Jack- 
son. 

Aug.  6.  Planted  radishes,  spinach,  and 
lettuce  seed. 

Aug.  7.  Harold  Laban  Marshall  left  the 
School  to  live  with  his  mother  at  Lowell,  Mass. 

Aug.  8.     Picked  the  first  sweet  corn. 

Aug.  9.  Began  spraying  potatoes  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  for  blight. 

Aug.  1  1 .  Treasurer  Arthur  Adams,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Mason  visited  the  School. 

George  James  Balch  left  the  School  to  live 
with  friends  at  29  Quincy  Ave.,  East  Braintree, 
Mass. 

Aug.    12.     Scow-load  of  lumber  came. 

Aug.  13.  Hose-house  moved  to  tempo- 
rary location. 

Boys  of  first  class  and  first  grade  enjoyed 
an  outing  to  Waverly  Oaks. 

Aug.    16.     Fifth  visiting  day,  255  present. 

Scow-load  of  granite  window  sills  came  for 
power-house. 

Aug.  18.  Frank  Andrew  Tarbell  entered 
the  School. 

Aug.  19.  Christian  Field  left  the  School 
to  live  with  his  father  at  293  W.  2nd  St.,  South 
Boston. 

Finished  repairs  on  row-boat  "Standish." 
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Alfred  Lannigan  and  niece  visited  the 
School. 

Aug.  20.  Lighter  came  with  iron  for 
power-house. 

Walls  of  assembly-hall  painted,  standing 
work  varnished,  and  settees  refinished. 

Aug.   21.     Finished  cutting  the  salt  hay. 

Theodore  Miller  left  the  School  to  live  with 
his  mother  at  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Aug.  23.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Higgs  and 
son  from  Ackron,  Ohio,  visited  the  School. 

Aug.  24.     Scow-load  of  reinforcing   steel 
and  cypress  lumber  came. 
^        Aug.  25.     New  mare,  "Dolly  Gray,"  came. 

M.  W.  Kellogg  &  Co.  finished  radial  brick 
chimney  of  power-house. 

Aug.  26.  Graduate  Don  C.  Clark  visited 
the  School. 

Paul  Herbert  Gardner  left  the  School  to 
live  with  his  aunt  at  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Aug.  28.  Graduates  William  G.  Cum- 
mings,  and  Fred  F.  Burchsted  and  wife  and 
baby  visited  the  School. 

Aug.  31.  Spencer  Maurice  Williams  en- 
tered the  School. 

Ten  cows  and  one  hog  came  from  Vermont. 

Cbc  Jum  and  trades  School  Bank 

Cash  on  hand  August  1,  1909  $562.84 

Deposited  during  the  month  20.90 

$583.74 
Withdrawn  during  the  month  59.10 

Cash  on  hand  September  1,  1909  $524.64 

Mmt  meteorology 

Maximum  temperature  93°  on  the  8th. 

Minimum  temperature  50°  on  the  31st. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  month  69.1°. 

Total  precipitation,  2.35  inches. 

Greatest  precipitation  in  twenty-four  hours 
1.21  inches  on  the  17th. 

6  days  with  .01  or  more  inches  precipita- 
tion. 

8  clear  days,  18  partly  cloudy,  5  cloudy 
days. 

Total  number  of  hours  sunshine  257  and  5 
minutes. 


Darning  Stockings 

Every  Thursday  and  Friday  when  I  am  in 
the  sewing-room  1  darn  stockings.  They  are  first 
sorted  and  all  the  stockings  that  have  no  holes 
in  them  are  put  in  the  bottom  of  a  basket  and 
covered  with  a  plaid.  Then  the  stockings  that 
have  to  be  darned  are  put  on  top.  I  pick  out  all 
those  that  have  large  holes  in  them  and  do  them 
first.  1  do  about  twenty  stockings  an  hour  on 
the  darning  machine.  I  have  usually  as  many 
as  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  darn  each  week. 

Thomas  Milne. 

Raking  Qraoel 

The  rain  we  have  had  recently  made  a  great 
many  leaves  and  twigs  fall  to  the  ground.  One 
morning  five  of  us  boys  raked  and  picked  up  the 
leaves  and  twigs  on  the  gravel.  We  first  raked 
the  gravel  around  the  house.  The  way  we  did 
it  was  to  have  one  fellow  take  a  strip,  then  an- 
other fellow  take  a  strip  beginning  where  the  other 
fellow  left  off.  When  we  had  this  all  done  we 
had  two  fellows  pick  up  the  piles  that  we  had 
left.  We  next  raked  the  avenues.  I  raked  one 
side  to  the  center  and  another  fellow  raked  the 
other  side.  Another  fellow  made  piles  in  the 
center,  of  the  avenue  of  what  we  had  raked. 
Frederick  Hynes. 

Odd  Shoes 

Shoes  that  are  badly  torn  or  injured  above 
the  tap  or  heel  are  thrown  away.  If  one  of  a 
pair  is  good,  it  is  kept  and  put  in  the  "odd  box." 
When  I  have  finished  my  other  shoes  or  if  I  have 
any  spare  time,  I  work  on  this  "odd  box."  I 
see  that  they  are  mated,  and  have  shoe  strings. 
If  they  need  heeling  or  tapping  I  do  that  next. 
Then  they  are  well  oiled.  After  being  wiped  off 
the  next  day  they  are  ready  for  use. 

WiLLARD  H.  Perry. 

CoW'Boy 

Every  morning  at  seven  o'clock  I  take 
seventeen  cows  out  to  pasture  at  the  south  end 
of  our  Island.  When  I  get  that  done  I  pick  up 
sticks.  After  I  get  a  pile  of  them  I  take  them 
over  to  the  burning-pile.  I  drive  up  the  cows 
to  the  barnyard  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Earle  C.  Miller. 
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Chicory 

One  morning  when  we  went  to  school  we 
found  a  small  piece  of  chicory  on  our  desks. 
After  we  learned  the  parts  of  the  flower  we 
painted  it.  While  we  were  painting,  Mr.  Bradley 
came  in  and  told  us  a  little  about  the  chicory. 
The  chicory  is  a  very  common  and  harmful 
weed  which  grows  most  any  place  where  seeds 
are  blown.  This  weed  kills  the  grass  that  grows 
around  it.  It  belongs  to  the  composite  family. 
Its  floral  head,  which  is  blue,  is  set  close  to  the 
stem.  This  roadside  flower  blooms  in  late  sum- 
mer. It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  France, 
where  the  leaves  are  blanched  and  used  in  a  salad 
which  is  called,  "Barbe  dis  capercins."  The 
roots  are  roasted  and  mixed  with  coffee,  both  in 
France  and  England.  The  Egyptians  formerly 
used  it  in  great  quantities. 

Royal  R.  Ellison. 

(Uasbind  €arriadc$ 

One  rainy  day  another  fellow  and  I  washed 
carriages.  We  took  the  seats  and  carpets  out 
of  the  first  carriage  so  they  would  not  get  wet. 
Then  we  ran  it  down  to  the  stone  wharf  and  I 
played  the  hose  on  it  while  the  other  fellow  wiped 
the  dirt  off  with  a  cloth.  After  the  carriage  had 
been  wiped  I  rinsed  it  and  then  we  took  it  back  to 
the  barn  bridge  and  here  we  took  a  bucket  of  water 
and  washed  the  wheels  off  as  they  had  gotten 
muddy  while  we  were  taking  it  from  the  wharf. 
Then  we  took  another  carriage  down  and  cleaned 
that  in  the  same  way.  When  they  were  washed 
we  were  told  to  grease  the  wheels. 

James  R.  Gregory. 

Pickind  Blackberries 

One  Thursday  six  other  boys  and  I  picked 
thirty-three  quarts  of  blackberries.  When  we 
began  we  pulled  them  off,  but  the  instructor  soon 
showed  us  the  right  way.  After  that  we  bent  the 
berries  down  and  pushed  up  with  our  forefinger 
and  broke  them  off.  This  way  did  not  break  the 
vines.     1  picked  six  quarts. 

Perry  Coombs. 

Our  Pets 

One  night  Mr.  Bradley  told  us  that  we  would 
soon  have  some  more  pets.     Most  ol  the  fellows 


were  glad.  In  a  few  days  they  arrived.  Many 
of  the  fellows  were  around  Mr.  Bradley  while  he 
was  putting  them  in  their  cages,  for  of  course  we 
all  wanted  to  see  them.  There  were  a  pair  of 
Belgian  hares,  a  pair  of  Giant  Flemish  hares,  a 
young  fox,  and  a  pair  of  Peruvian  Guinea  pigs. 
Mr.  Bradley  said  he  had  ordered  a  pair  of  English 
lop-eared  rabbits  which  have  not  arrived.  The 
animals  were  given  to  Cottage  Row  Government. 
We  now  have  in  addition  to  these,  a  monkey,  a 
fox  squirrel,  and  an  Angora  rabbit. 

Harold  W.  Smyth. 

Going  for  Trelgbt  c 

There  has  been  a  large  quantity  of  freight 
lately  such  as  lumber,  granite,  iron  rods,  etc. 
The  steamer  tows  the  barge  over  to  the  public 
landing,  at  City  Point,  andlhere  it  is  made  fast  to 
the  float.  Then  the  material  is  brought  down  the 
gang-plank  and  loaded  on  board  the  barge.  It  is 
unloaded  from  the  barge  at  the  Island  and  loaded 
on  to  a  team  that  hauls  it  up  to  the  power-house 
where  the  freight  is  used. 

Louis  M.  Reinhard. 

Uisitiitd  Cown 

One  Saturday  morning  my  teacher  and  I 
left  the  Island  at  about  eight  o'clock.  After  a  long 
ride  on  the  car  we  got  off  at  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion building.  Then  we  went  to  Dr.  Taylor's 
and  I  had  my  tooth  filled.  We  then  went  shop- 
ping, and  visited  some  handsome  stores.  After 
that  we  felt  hungry  so  we  visited  Cook's  restau- 
rant and  had  a  good  dinner.  Then  we  went 
home.     I  enjoyed  the  day  very  much. 

Herbert  H.  Kenney. 

J\  Drawind  £e$$on 

One  Friday  morning  the  second  class  had 
a  drawing  lesson  on  flowers.  We  had  our  choice 
between  the  nasturtium  and  the  chicory.  Most 
of  the  fellows  chose  the  nasturtium.  The  flow- 
ers were  first  drawn  lightly  with  pencil,  and  then 
painted  in.  The  parts  of  the  nasturtium  we 
learned  were,  the  floral  envelope  which  consists 
of  the  calyx,  usually  green;  the  corolla  which  is 
brightly  colored;  the  stamens,  which  contain  the 
pollen;  and  the  pistil. 

Dick  W.  Steenbruggen. 
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Jlluitini 

Charles  H.  Bridgam,  '85,  who  is  the  2nd 
Vice-President  of  our  Alumni  Association,  has 
recently  assumed  new  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  manager  of  the  supply  department  of  the  Grant 
Nail  and  Supply  Co.,  whose  offices  are  at  47 
High  St.,  Boston.  He  has  been  connected  with 
that  firm  for  a  number  of  years,  having  previously 
served  them' in  the  capacity  of  travelling  sales- 
man. He  was  likewise  on  the  move  as  "a  knight 
of  the  road"  for  a  few  years  before  that  time  as 
a  representative  of  two  New  York  business 
houses.  This  is  the  year  of  his  tin  wedding 
which  we  suppose  has  been  or  will  be  celebrated 
with  more  or  less  exuberance  at  his  home,  1641 
Blue  Hill  Ave.,  Mattapan,  Mass. 

Alfred  C.  Malm,  '01,  has  been  in  the  of- 
fice of  our  president,  Mr.  Bowditch,  at  28  State 
St.,  since  leaving  the  School,  and  has  been  work- 
ing hard  studying  law  during  his  spare  moments. 
He  has  just  successfully  completed  his  second 
year  in  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  law  school  and 
in  addition  to  that  deserving  achievement  has 
found  time  to  take  a  real  and  active  part  in 
furthering  the  interest  of  the  Alumni  Association 
in  which  he  has  held  various  positions.  He  had 
a  jolly  summer  vacation  last  month  with  Frank 
W.  Harris,  '00,  of  Orleans,  Vt.,  who  accompanied 
him  on  trips  to  Lake  Willoughby  and  Mem- 
phremagog. 

Clarence  H.  DeMar,  '03,  when  last  men- 
tioned in  the  Beacon  was  just  finding  out  how  it 
seemed  to  be  a  freshman  at  the  University  of 
Vermont.  Now  he  is  just  entering  his  junior 
year  and  is  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Zeta  fra- 
ternity, his  vacation  days  being  spent  in  putting 
to  practical  use  some  of  the  things  he  learned 
here  at  The  Farm  and  Trades  School  about  the 
printing  business,  for  he  is  serving  the  Burling- 
ton Free  Press  as  a  job  compositor.  After  leav- 
ing Thompson's  Island  he  worked  three  years 
for  Mr.  T.  L.  Kinney  in  South  Hero,  Vt.,  pre- 
paring himself  for  college  by  taking  the  Latin 
Scientific  Course  at  Maple  Lawn  Academy  in 
South  Hero.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist  Church  and  also  of  the  local  grange. 


Philip  S.  May,  '07,  is  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1911  at  Cushing  Academy,  Ashburn- 
ham,  Mass.,  which  school  he  entered  immedi- 
ately after  graduating  from  here.  In  his  fresh- 
man year  he  was  elected  captain  of  his  class 
baseball  team,  playing  the  same  position  in 
which  he  "starred"  on  The  Farm  and  Trades' 
School  team.  Since  then  he  has  played  on  the 
school  foot-ball  squad  as  substitute  end.  His 
versatility  is  pretty  well  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  addition  to  his  interest  in  athletics  he  has 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Polymnian 
Literary  Society  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Cushing  delegation  at  the  '08  and  '09  sessions 
of  the  Student  Conference  at  Northfield,  Mass. 
During  his  vacation  days  he  has  acquired  a 
thick  coat  of  tan  while  working  on  a  farm  at  Ash- 
burnham,  and  on  September  third  he  and  his 
sister  spent  the  day  with  their  brother  Robert 
here  at  the  School. 

3eiiy 

The  kitchen  instructor  has  been  making  cur- 
rant jelly  lately.  The  jelly  is  kept  in  the  front 
store-room.  Every  morning  if  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing it  is  taken  out  and  put  on  a  table  on  the  cro- 
quet lawn  and  covered  with  some  paper  so  that 
no  dust  will  get  into  it.  This  is  done  to  make  the 
jelly  harden.  At  night  between  five  and  half  past 
it  is  taken  around  to  the  front  store-room  again 
where  it  is  set  on  some  new  boards. 

Alonzo  B.  James. 

Piliitd  Bricks 

The  bricks  which  came  on  the  barge  for  our 
power-house  were  put  on  the  wharf.  Then  they 
were  loaded  on  teams  and  brought  to  the  power- 
house. There  they  were  dumped  in  the  most 
convenient  places  to  be  piled.  The  fellow  that 
was  piling  would  start  a  pile  on  good  level  ground. 
The  others  would  hand  him  the  bricks.  When 
the  bricks  were  cleared  away  from  near  the  pile, 
they  would  be  carried  in  wheelbarrows.  All  the 
broken  pieces  of  brick  were  put  in  five  separate 
piles.  This  work  was  dons  so  the  bricks  will  not 
take  so  much  room  and  will  be  more  handy. 
Caleb  B.  Frye. 
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Cbc  CDimncy 

While  the  chimney  at  the  power-house  was 
being  put  up  it  was  my  work  to  be  on  hand  at 
eight  o'clock  each  morning  with  a  horse  to  haul 
up  the  material  used  for  the  chimney.  There 
was  a  scaffold  near  the  top  on  which  the  men  stood 
and  which  held  the  mortar  tub.  In  the  middle  of 
this  scaffold  there  was  a  hole  so  the  buckets 
of  mortar  and  slings  of  bricks  could  be  hauled 
up.  Over  the  top  of  the  chimney  there  was  a 
derrick  with  which  to  hoist  the  material.  A 
rope  was  run  through  two  pulleys  which  were  on 
the  derrick  and  a  hook  was  spliced  on  to  the  end 
of  the  rope  to  haul  the  material  up  with.  At 
the  foot  of  the  chimney  there  was  a  pulley- 
block  fastened  to  the  ground  and  the  rope  was 
run  through  this  and  tied  to  the  whiffletree  which 
was  hitched  to  the  horse.  This  block  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chimney  was  there  so  it  would  not 
be  pulled  over  or  snapped  off. 

There  were  two  men  who  worked  on  the  top 
of  the  chimney,  one  laying  brick  while  the  other 
kept  him  supplied  with  material.  When  anything 
was  needed,  he  shouted  to  the  man  at  the  bottom 
to  put  it  on.  If  mortar  was  wanted  a  bucket  was 
filled  with  it  and  hooked  on  to  the  rope,  then  I 
was  told  to  go  ahead  with  the  horse.  After  he 
had  gone  a  certain  distance  I  backed  him  a  few 
feet  to  let  the  bucket  down  so  it  could  be 
emptied  into  the  tub.  When  bricks  were  called 
for  they  were  piled  on  a  piece  of  plank  about  a 
foot  wide  with  a  rope  attached  to  it.  This  rope 
was  tied  in  what  is  called  a  "cat's  paw"  and 
hooked  on  to  the  derrick  rope.  Every  nineteenth 
layer  of  bricks  there  is  a  lightning  rod  bracket 
placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  chimr.ey.  On 
the  inside  of  the  chimney  there  are  ladder  irons 


every  eighteen  inches.  After  about  ten  feet  of 
chimney  was  built  the  derrick  was  put  up  higher. 
The  pole  of  this  derrick  was  run  down  for  about 
six  feet  through  the  ladder  irons  and  wood  was 
wedged  in  to  make  it  stationary.  Every  time 
the  derrick  was  moved  the  scaffold  was  put  up 
higher. 

The  chimney  is  made  of  radial  brick,  each 
one  having  from  two  to  fifteen  perforations. 
These  make  a  stronger  bond  when  mortared 
together.  When  the  chimney  was  sixty  feet 
high,  a  belt  was  built  around  it,  this  being  done 
by  projecting  courses  of  bricks  beyond  the  others. 
When  the  chimney  bricks  were  all  laid  an  iron 
cap  which  is  bolted  together  was  put  on.  Then 
a  lightning  rod  which  extends  from  some  dis- 
tance above  the  top  of  the  chimney  to  a  depth  of 
three  feet  into  the  ground  where  it  is  fastened 
to  a  copper  plate,  was  put  up.  When  the 
builders  were  through  at  the  top,  the  ash-pit 
door  was  put  in  at  the  base. 

The  chimney  rests  on  a  concrete  foundation. 
This  foundation  is  made  in  two  sections,  the 
lower  step  being  nine  feet,  six  inches  square,  and 
twenty-seven  inches  thick.  The  upper  step  is 
eight  feet,  six  inches  square,  and  twenty-seven 
inches  thick.  The  chimney  is  seventy  feet,  ten 
inches  high. 

The  outside  dimensions  of  the  chimney 
at  the  base  are  six  feet,  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
and  three  feet,  six  inches  inside.  At  the  top  it  is 
five  feet,  one  inch  in  diameter  outside,  and  three 
feet  inside.  James  R.  Gregory. 

Jlnncunccmcnt  > 

An  article  was  published  in  the  September 
number  of  "Thompson's  Island  Beacon"  describ- 
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ing  an  illustrated  book  recently  issued  from  our 
own  printing-office  containing  sixty  pages  printed 
on  a  heavy  coated  book  paper.  There  are  fifty- 
four  half-tone  illustrations  showing  many  interest- 
ing phases  of  the  work  and  life  on  our  Island. 
The  pages  of  this  book  are  six  by  nine  inches, 
and  it  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 

A  neat  little  folder,  pocket  size,  has  also 
been  prepared  and  includes  a  map  of  Boston 
Harbor  and  the  North  Shore.  The  map  is  four- 
teen and  one-half  inches  by  twenty-one  and  one- 
half  inches,  and  is  finely  lithographed.  This 
folder  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  fifteen  cents. 

Subscriptions  to  'Thompson's  Island  Bea- 
con" may  be  sent  in  at  fifty  cents  per  year. 

B  Crip  to  Concord 

A  trip  to  Concord  was  the  expectation  of  the 
second  class.  We  did  not  know  when  we  were 
going  but  that  was  all  the  better.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  September  twenty-second  we  started. 
Our  teacher  and  two  other  instructors  went  with 
us.  From  City  Point  we  went  to  Harvard  Square 
and  took  a  car  for  Arlington  Heights.  From 
Arlington  Heights  to  Concord  the  ride  was  very 
pretty.  The  leaves  had  commenced  to  change 
color  and  the  fall  flowers  were  in  bloom.  We 
arrived  at  Concord  in  due  time  and  decided  to 
eat  our  lunch  first. 

We  visited  "Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery" 
where  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Alcott, 
and  Elizabeth  Peabody  are  buried. 

We  passed  the  "Old  Manse"  sometimes 
called  "Hawthorne's  Old  Grey  Manse."  It  was 
built  by  Rev.  William  Emerson.  This  is  where 
Hawthorne  wrote  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse." 
Emerson  wrote  "Nature"  here. 

At  the  junction  of  the  old  Cambridge  Turn- 
pike and  Lexington  Street  is  where  Ralph  W. 
Emerson  lived.  He  was  called  "The  Sage  of 
Concord."  Another  house  shown  us  was  where 
Louisa  Alcott  lived.  She  was  the  author  of 
many  children's  stories.  Near  this  house  is  a 
small  house  called  the  "Old  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy."     It  was    built    by    Miss    Alcott's 


father,  and  was  the  meeting  place  of  many  prom- 
inent authors  and  writers.  As  we  approached 
Concord  village  we  passed  the  "  Old  Grape  Vine." 
Ephraim  Bull,  the  originator  of  the  Concord  grape 
lived  near  here.  The  vine  still  bears  fruit  in  the 
season,  and  is  about  seventy  years  old. 

We  all  knew  we  would  be  at  Concord  Bridge 
soon.  It  was  not  very  long  before  we  saw  it  in 
the  distance.  We  were  a  little  surprised  to  see 
the  bridge  torn  up  and  a  concrete  one  being 
built.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  we  saw 
the  statue  of  the  minute  man.  Close  at  hand 
within  a  chain  enclosure,  was  the  burial  place  of 
three  British  soldiers.  There  was  also  a  store 
where  relics  were  sold  and  each  of  us  purchased 
two  post-cards. 

As  we  came  into  Concord  village  we 
stopped  at  a  restaurant  and  had  some  ice-cream. 
We  all  enjoyed  it  very  much.  There  were 
many  places  of  interest  in  Concord  some  of  which 
were  the  "Wright  Tavern,"  the  "Jones  House," 
and  the  house  where  the  first  lead-pencil  was 
made.  We  went  back  to  the  Island  wishing 
we  could  enjoy  the  trip  again.  Every  one  of  us 
was  thankful  to  Mr.  Bradley  for  letting  us  go. 
Ralph  H.  Whittemore. 

€.  P.  J\.  Invitations 

One  afternoon  an  order  came  to  the  print- 
ing-office for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  invi- 
tations for  the  E.  P.  A.  banquet.  The  invita- 
tions were  printed  on  cardboard  about  three 
inches  long  and  two  inches  wide.  In  the  middle 
was  a  United  States  shield  and  over  that  were 
the  words  of  the  invitation.  In  the  upper  left,  and 
lower  right-hand  corners,  there  were  small  cuts, 
representing  men  in  attitudes  of  greeting  or  wel- 
coming someone.  The  first  thing  that  was 
printed  was  the  red  in  the  shield,  then  the  blue. 
When  these  were  dry  the  words  of  the  invita- 
tion were  printed.  Roy  D.  Upham. 

CDe  cnal 

Recently  some  of  the  fellows  had  neglected 
to  water  their  gardens.  The  Board  of  Aldermen 
passed  a  law  that  the  gardens  must  be  kept 
watered  and  weeded,  if  not,  a  penalty  would  be 
imposed.     After    this    law    was    passed   some 
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fellows  still  persisted  in  neglecting  their  gardens. 
On  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  of  August,  the 
Street  Commissioner  and  the  Chief  of  Police 
inspected  the  gardens.  As  a  result,  twenty-six 
boys  were  arrested.  On  the  following  Tuesday 
evening  the  trial  was  held.  Licensed  lawyers 
were  procured  for  both  the  prosecution  and  de- 
fence, after  which  the  jury  was  impanelled. 
The  charge  against  the  boys  was  read  and  as 
their  names  were  called  they  answered  "guilty" 
or  "not  guilty." 

The  witnesses  were  then  called  and  sworn. 
They  were  questioned  by  the  lawyer  who  called 
them,  and  then  cross-examined  by  the  lawyer  of 
the  other  side.  After  the  lawyers  made  their 
pleas  the  jury  went  out  to  decide  on  the  case 
and  came  back  with  the  verdict  written  out  and 
sealed  which  they  handed  to  the  Judge,  who  read 
it  and  then  handed  it  to  the  clerk  to  be  read  aloud. 
The  cases  were  continued  in  the  same  manner 
until  quite  late,  and  the  court  was  adjourned 
until  the  following  evening,  when  the  trial  was 
continued  in  a  similar  manner  and  again  ad- 
journed until  Thursday  evening,  when  the  rest 
of  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty.  The  Judge 
imposed  a  fine  of  ten  cents  on  all  of  those  found 
guilty,  and  told  them  to  keep  their  gardens  in 
better  condition  in  the  future. 

Edward  H.   Deane. 

miring  for  Cigbrs 

All  over  the  house  and  in  every  room  there 
is  to  be  at  least  one  electric  light.  It  is  quite  a 
hard  job  to  wire  for  these  lights  as  holes  must 
be  cut  in  the  ceiling  and  then  the  wires  pushed 
through.  In  the  halls  and  dormitories  the  wires 
are  run  in  a  strip  of  grooved  moulding  an  inch 
and  one-half  wide.  There  is  a  cap  the  same 
width  placed  over  this  which  hides  the  wires. 
Harold  W.  Smyth. 

Cbe  €.  P.  B.  Banquet 

September  third,  the  Elk  Pleasure  Associa- 
tion held  their  ninth  annual  banquet  in  Gardner 
Hall.  The  hall  was  decorated  for  the  occasion 
with  red,  white,  blue,  and  yellow  bunting.  There 
were  seven  tables  with  fourteen  at  the  first  table, 
and  twelve    at    each    of   the   others.     At  eight 


o'clock  the  bugler  sounded  assembly,  and  the 
band,  played  a  selection  while  the  guests  were 
being  ushered  to  their  seats.  We  then  sat 
down  and  ate  the  good  things  that  were  on  the 
tables.  After  we  were  through  eating,  the  band 
played  another  selection.  Then  the  captain  made 
a  short  speech  and  introduced  as  toastmaster 
Frederick  Wilson.  He  called  on  Mr.  Dix,  Miss 
Walton,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Kibby,  Mr. 
Ball,  Miss  Pierce,  and  Henry  Bradley,  all  of  whom 
responded.  The  last  speech  was  by  Mr.  Bradley. 
It  was  interesting  and  instructive  with  some  very 
good  advice  in  it.  The  most  interesting  thing 
to  the  association  he  could  talk  about,  he  said,  was 
the  power-house.  He  said  that  the  third  floor  had 
been  set  apart  for  the  band  and  the  two  associa- 
tions. After  the  speech  making  the  tables  were 
cleared  away  and  we  danced,  the  band  furnishing 
the  music.  Alfred  W.  Jacobs. 

Ceamind 

Every  day  now  for  several  weeks  a  number 
of  boys  take  a  horse  and  cart  and  haul  a  load  cf 
dirt  over  to  the  incinerator  and  dump  it.  Then 
they  drive  over  to  the  beach  and  haul  a  load  of 
gravel  or  sand  up  to  the  power-house.  Some- 
times they  have  to  haul  seaweed  or  driftwood,  or 
a  load  of  brush  to  the  proper  places.  The  dirt 
is  used  for  grading  around  the  incinerator,  the 
gravel  for  concrete  at  the  power-house,  and  the 
sand  for  the  same,  and  also  for  mortar.  Seaweed 
and  brush  are  hauled  to  the  burning-pile  and  the 
driftwood  to  the  storage-barn. 

Louis  M.   Reinhard. 

CaRing  Care  of  Shrubs 

Lately  it  has  been  my  work  before  school- 
time  to  tak©  care  of  the  shrubs  near  the  back 
road.  The  first  day  I  weeded  among  them. 
I  am  making  it  look  better  along  the  roadside  by 
raking  the  small  hills  of  dirt  down  to  make  it  as 
level  as  I  can,  so  as  not  to  show  where  the  road 
begins.  After  I  have  that  done  I  am  going  to 
dig  up  the  soil  around  the  shrubs.  The  sun 
cannot  shine  on  the  shrubs  at  one  end  as  it  can 
on  the  other  and  they  are  smaller  than  the  others 
and  are  to  be  watered  every  day. 

Earle  C.   Marshall. 
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In  the  gardens  the  stacks  of  beans,  the 
ripening  of  the  corn,  with  the  pumpkins  and  yellow 
squashes  lying  at  our  feet,  remind  us  that  sum- 
mer is  gone  and  that  autumn  is  with  us. 

It  does  not  seem  long  since  the  ground  was 
prepared  and  the  seeds  planted  and  cared  for. 


Nature  did  not  forget  to  do  her  part  in  supplying 
the  heat,  light,  and  moisture  necessary  for  de- 
velopment. 

Soon  "we  saw  with  pleasure  that  the  seeds 
responded  to  this  care.  A  chemical  process  was 
begun,  and  each  plant  became  a  factory  for  work. 

The  seed  needed  the  co-operation  of  the 
care  of  man  and  natural  forces  to  bring  about  a 
harvest.  It  was  the  responsiveness  of  the  plant 
that  gave  it  growth. 

Our  boys — all  boys,  are  like  plants  and  are 
expected  to  bring  into  their  lives  a  harvest  of 
good  work. 

Like  the  seed,  each  one  has  a  germ  of 
goodness.  It  was  William  Gladstone  who  said: — 
"In  some  sense,  and  in  some  degree — in  some 
effectual  degree — there  is  in  every  boy  the 
material  for  good  work  in  the  world;  in  every 
boy— not  only  those  who  are  brilliant,  not  only 
those  who  are  quick,  but  those  who  are  dull,  or 
seem  to  be  dull.  If  they  have  only  the  good  will, 
the  dullness  will,  day  by  day,  clear  away." 

Nature  gives  her  assistance  and  it  is  our 
privilege  to  help  her  in  her  task. 

But  care  counts  but  little  unless  the  boy, 
like  the  plant,  is  responsive  to  help,  and  puts 
forth  efforts  of  his  own  that  shall  further  good 
growth.  His  abundant  harvest  of  good  work,  or 
of  poor,  depends  largely  upon  himself. 

He  is,  however,  surrounded  by  the  forces 
that  make  for  righteousness,  and  all  power  he 
possesses  or  seems  to  possess,  comes  from  his 
own  accord  with  these  forces. 

This  is  the  great  truth  and  its  application 
we  would  teach  to  him  as  he  day  by  day  prepares 
for  his  harvest  in  the  coming  years. 

notes 

Sept.    1 .     Finished    concreting  foundation 
to  front  incline  entrance  to  power-house. 
Sept.  3.     Annual  E.  P.  A.  banquet. 
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Graduate  Philip  S.  May  and  sister  visited 
the  School. 

Sept.  4.  Graduate  George  J.  Balch  visited 
the  School. 

Sept.  7.     Outside  of  observatory  painted. 

Built  concrete  retaining  wall  near  power- 
house chimney. 

Sept.  8.     Blacksmith  here. 

Scow-load  of  lumber,  brick  and  plumbers' 
stock  came. 

Sept.  10.  Brick  walls  of  power-house  up 
ready  for  the  roof. 

Sept.  1 3.  A  number  of  boys  went  to  Glou- 
cester for  an  outing. 

Sept.  14.  Scow-load  of  roofing  material 
came. 

Sept.   15.     Sixth  visiting  day,  180  present. 

Thomas  Games  left  the  School  to  work  for 
Mr.  James  Graham,  89  S,tate  Street. 

Sept.    16     Began  digging  potatoes. 

18  boxes  of  tomatoes  sent  to  market. 

Gravel  roof  finished  on  power-house. 

Sept.    17     Pulled  onions. 

Sept.    18.     Picked  the  grapes. 

Last  swim  of  the  season. 

Rowboat  "Standish"  painted. 

Sept.  19.  Treasurer  Arthur  Adams  vis- 
ited the  School. 

Sept.  21.  Got  a  scow-load  of  doors,  win- 
dow-sashes, and  builders'  finish. 

A  horse,  carriage,  and  harness  given  to  the 
School  by  Manager  Gharles  T.  Gallagher. 

Sept.  22.  First  and  second  grades  of  the 
second  class  enjoyed  a  trip  to  Lexington  and 
Concord. 

Sept.  23.  Finished  concrete  foundation 
for  boilers. 

Sept.  24     Veterinary  here. 

Sept.  25.  Walls  and  floor  finished  for 
engine-room  pipe  trench. 

Sept.  27.     Floor  in  room  7  varnished. 

22  bushels  of  tomatoes  sent  to  market. 

Sept.  30.     Grew  Garden  Prizes  awarded. 

Last  visiting  day  of  the  season,  198  present. 

Vice-President  Henry  S.  Grew  visited  the 
School. 


Cbe  ?arm  and  trades  School  Bank 

Cash  on  hand  September  1,  1909  $524.64 

Deposited  during  the  month  52.39 

$577.03 
Withdrawn  during  the  month  109.98 

Cash  on  hand  October  1,  1909  $467.05 

September  meteorology 

Maximum  temperature  89°  on  the  5th. 

Minimum  temperature  45°  on  the  20th. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  month  61.5°. 

Total  precipitation,  3.40  inches. 

Greatest  precipitation  in  twenty-four  hours 
.66  inches  on  the  28th. 

1  1  days  with  .01  or  more  inches  precipita- 
tion. 

6  clear  days,  17  partly  cloudy,  7  cloudy 
days. 

Total  number  of  hours  sunshine  273  and  12 
minutes. 

6.  P.  B,  Decorations 

Saturday,  August  twenty-eighth,  the  captain 
and  the  officers  of  the  Elk  Pleasure  Associa- 
tion got  Gardner  Hall  cleaned  for  decorations. 
The  hall  was  scrubbed  and  dusted  and  the  win- 
dows washed.  The  tables  were  carried  down  to 
be  cleaned.  Then  we  went  to  the  east  loft  and 
got  the  bunting,  flags,  etc.  for  decorations. 
Then  we  began  to  decorate.  We  started  in  one 
corner  of  the  hall  and  worked  over  to  the  other 
corner.  We  had  quite  a  number  of  designs. 
After  we  had  decorated  the  beams,  the  ladder 
was  taken  down  and  the  top  piece  decorated. 
Three  fellows  and  myself  decorated  the  platform. 
Some  fellows  went  over  to  the  asparagus  piece 
for  asparagus.  The  letters  E.  P.  A.  were  made 
of  red,  white,  and  blue  bunting  and  decorated  with 
asparagus.  A  large  United  States  flag  was  hung 
near  the  banister  to  put  the  tables  behind  for  the 
food.  The  windows  were  decorated  with  red 
and  white  bunting  in  the  shape  of  shields.  The 
platform  was  decorated  with  bunches  of  aspara- 
gus. Herbert  H.   Kenney. 

Rotation  of  €rops 

Each  year  we  practice  the  rotation  of  crops. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  some  crops  if  allowed 
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to  stay  in  the  same  place  a  longtime  will  eat  out 
of  the  soil  certain  elements  which  are  necessary 
for  them.  Many  farms  which  look  to  have  good 
soil  may  be  absolutely  worthless  for  some  crops. 
The  reason  is  that  the  soil  has  been  planted  too 
much  with  the  same  crops.  Peas,  potatoes,  corn, 
onions,  millet,  and  oats  have  been  changed  this 
year.  Millet  is  growing  where  peas  were  and 
peas  are  growing  where  onions  were,  but  the 
most  important  change  was  that  of  the  potato 
field  to  the  hay-field.  Edwin  J.  Tape. 

Corn 

This  year  the  corn  has  been  late  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  much  rain. 
During  the  dry  time  the  husks  curled  up,  but 
when  the  rain  came  they  all  unrolled  and  were 
a  very  good  shape.  The  first  corn  was  picked 
August  tenth.  The  fellows  like  corn  very  well. 
When  it  is  tender  we  have  it  for  dinner  almost 
every  day.  There  are  seven  corn-fields  this 
year,  some  of  sweet  corn,  and  some  of  it  is  used 
for  fodder.  Last  year  there  were  three  corn- 
fields. Elliott  W.   Rowell. 

Jin  Bntim 

One  Saturday  afternoon  there  was  an  auc- 
tion. It  was  one  of  the  cottages,  the  "Ionic." 
There  were  twelve  shares  to  be  sold.  They 
were  auctioned  off  by  Mr.  Bradley  for  Cottage 
Row  Government.  First  the  valuation  was  taken 
by  an  instructor  and  the  assessor,  and  divided  by 
twelve,  which  is  the  number  of  shares  in  a  cot- 
tage. The  shares  were  auctioned  for  the  high- 
est price  they  would  bring.  The  "Ionic"  is 
owned  by  four  fellows  who  bought  the  shares  at 
different  prices.  Later  the  cottage  will  be 
sheathed  and  painted,  and  fixed  up  in  general. 
LeRoy  B.   Huey. 

B  Pleasant  RcvJicw 

Friday  morning  following  our  trip  to  Con- 
cord the  second  class  decided  to  have  exercises 
in  which  to  tell  about  the  people,  and  places  of 
interest  we  saw  and  heard  about.  Our  teacher 
furnished  us  with  books  so  we  could  learn  more 
of  the  places  we  visited,  and  of  the  lives  of  the 
famous  authors  who  had  lived  there,  and  of  their 
works,  from  which  we  took  notes.     The  fellows 


chose  Dick  Steenbruggen  as  leader.  Some 
fellows  spoke  from  notes,  while  others  prepared 
papers  from  which  they  read  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  their  subject.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: — Concord,  Dick  Steenbruggen;  Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery,  John  Marshall;  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Dana  Osborne;  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
Ralph  Whittemore;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Royal 
Ellison;  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and  House  of  Phi- 
losophy, Lawrence  Silver;  Paul  Revere  and  his 
ride,  Herbert  Kenney;  Lexington  Green,  Robert 
May;  North  Bridge,  and  Jones'  House,  Ralph 
Jones;  Concord  Hymn,  James  Peak. 

John  H.   Marshall. 

Prcparind  for  m  Banquet 

Every  year  it  is  the  custom  for  the  E.  P.  A. 
to  hold  their  banquet  which  usually  comes  in  the 
month  of  September.  A  month  or  so  before  the 
time  set  for  the  banquet  the  E.  P.  A.  is  gener- 
ally busy  preparing  for  such  a  time.  Committees 
for  decorating,  food,  and  for  other  duties  are  ap- 
pointed. The  banquet  is  usually  held  in  Gardner 
Hall  so  the  fellows  wash  the  windows  and  dust 
the  hall.  After  the  hall  is  cleaned  it  is  decorated, 
the  tables  arranged,  and  p/epared  for  the  banquet. 
Frank   H.   Machon. 

Uegetables 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  different  kinds 
of  vegetables  grown  on  the  farm.  We  have  po- 
tatoes, corn,  beets,  radishes,  turnips,  cabbages, 
cucumbers,  squash,  pumpkins,  melons,  peas, 
beans,  carrots,  spinach,  pepper-grass,  swiss- 
chard,  parsley,  onions,  tomatoes,  cauliflower, 
asparagus,  peppers,  lettuce,  etc.  Some  of  the 
plants  are  started,  in  the  hotbeds  in  the  early 
spring,  and  from  there  they  are  transplanted  to 
the  field  where  they  are  grown.  From  the  time 
the  plants  begin  to  come  up,  until  the  time  for 
harvest,  they  are  carefully  cared  for  in  such  ways 
as  hoeing,  weeding,  cultivating,  thinning,  trans- 
planting, and  watering.  All  plants  are  hoed  and 
weeded.  Plants  that  are  two  or  more  feet  apart 
are  cultivated.  Terrance  L.  Parker. 

B  trip  to  Gloucester 

Monday,  September  thirteenth,  a  number  of 
fellows  had  the  pleasure  of  going  on  a  trip  to  Glou- 
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"  cester.  From  City  Point  we  went  by  the  electrics 
to  Central  wharf,  changing  cars  once,  and  got  on 
board  the  steamer  "Cape  Ann."  About  ten 
o'clock  it  sailed  for  Gloucester.  We  saw  many 
interesting  places,  some  of  which  were  Deer 
Island  Lighthouse,  Halfway  Rock,  and  Norman's 
Woe.  About  half  past  eleven  we  had  lunch  which 
we  carried  with  us.  When  we  landed  at  Glou- 
cester most  of  us  were  glad  to  get  on  shore.  We 
visited  City  Hall,  the  police  station,  and  a  factory 
for  preparing  fish  which  was  very  interesting. 
Alongside  the  wharf  was  a  fishing  schooner  from 
which  men  were  taking  out  salted  codfish.  They 
used  forks  and  threw  them  on  the  wharf  where 
they  were  scrubbed  off  and  sorted,  after  which 
they  were  carted  to  the  factory  where  they  were 
skinned,  boned,  weighed,  and  packed  in  boxes. 
We  got  back  home  about  six.  We  enjoyed  the 
trip  and  are  thankful  to  have  had  a  chance  to  go. 
Robert  R.  Matthews. 

Unloaaittd  flour 

Every  fall  our  year's  supply  of  flour  comes 
from  the  city.  This  year  the  most  of  it  came  on 
the  twenty-third  of  September.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  barrels  and  more  is 
coming  later.  It  was  brought  over  in  the  scow 
and  unloaded  the  next  day.  We  put  some  planks 
on  the  road  so  that  the  barrels  would  not  get  dirty 
and  rolled  them  as  fast  as  the  larger  fellows 
put  them  up  to  us.  Soon  we  had  a.  row  across  the 
road,  then  the  teams  came  and  we  loaded  them, 
six  barrels  to  the  team.  Part  of  the  time  we 
worked  in  the  scow  pushing  the  barrels  where 
the  big  fellows  could  get  at  them.  The  flour 
was  carted  up  to  the  store-room. 

Leonard  C.   Ripley. 

Cbc  new  Puppies 

Not  long  ago  Betsey,  one  of  our  fox  terriers, 
had  eight  puppies  born.  After  about  two  weeks' 
time  they  had  their  eyes  open  and  were  soon  frol- 
icking around  in  their  pen.  There  is  one  that  is 
quite  a  good  deal  livelier  than  the  others  and 
he  goes  racing  around  the  pen  and  falls  all  over 
himself.  One  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Bradley  had 
them  brought  up  to  the  playground  where  it  was 
nice  and  sunny.     The  boys  all  made  a  ring  and 


watched  them  play  for  awhile,  but  they  soon  got 
tired  of  playing  and  went  to  sleep  in  the  fellows' 
laps.  About  half  past  four  Betsey,  the  mother, 
came  to  see  if  they  were  all  right,  and  finding 
them  so,  she  went  off  again.  At  four  forty-five 
they  were  taken  down  to  the  barn  and  put  in  their 
pen.  Bernhardt  Gerecke. 

The  marsh  grass  that  was  cut  a  short  while 
ago  was  spread  along  the  south  end  and  east  side 
dikes  to  dry.  When  it  was  dry  on  one  side  it 
was  turned  over.  This  may  be  done  with  a  ted- 
der or  a  pitch  fork  but  we  generally  use  the  ted- 
der. The  hay  is  turned  with  spring  forks  which 
revolve  on  a  bar,  the  bar  being  turned  by  cog- 
wheels attached  to  the  wheels  of  the  tedder. 
The  forks  may  be  raised  or  lowered  as  desired 
by  a  regulator.  To  start  the  tedder  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pull  up  the  starter,  and  to  stop  it,  it  is 
pushed  down.  This  machine  is  a  great  help  in 
hay  making.  James  L.  Joyce. 

PicKind  Beans 

Lately  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of 
beans  picked.  One  morning  six  fellows  were 
sent  to  pick  them.  There  were  two  fellows  to  a 
basket.  Some  beans  wer€  too  big  so  we  did  not 
pick  that  kind.  The  ones  that  we  picked  were 
long  and  slender.  There  was  a  good  half-bushel 
basket  full  in  each  row  so  two  fellows  got  two 
baskets  full.  When  the  baskets  were  full  they 
were  taken  to  the  kitchen.     Paul  R.  Reitz. 

Going  Btur  Cows 

On  September  first,  ten  fellows  took  a 
trip  to  Somerville  after  ten  new  cows  for  our 
herd.  We  got  the  cows  right  from  a  cattle 
car  at  the  New  England  Dressed  Beef  and  Wool 
Company  and  left  them  in  a  cattle  pen.  After 
we  had  our  dinner  we  started  out  with  the  cows, 
each  fellow  trying  to  get  the  wildest  one.  When 
we  got  over  to  South  Boston  we  took  the  cows 
over  to  McCaffrey's  stable  where  we  left  them 
until  evening.  Late  in  the  evening  when  the  tide 
was  high  they  were  loaded  on  to  our  scow 
and  brought  to  the  Island. 

Spencer  S.  Profit. 
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Frank  F.  A.  Meader,  71,  has  travelled 
through  many  of  these  United  States  during  the 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  he  left  the  School 
and  a  list  of  the  places  which  he  has  visited 
would  fill  a  column.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  has 
covered  the  territory  pretty  well  from  the  state 
of  Maine  to  the  state  of  Washington,  and  has 
even  gone  over  the  line  up  into  the  British  North- 
west, thus  having  improved  his  opportunities  to 
see  something  of  Western  railroad  construction 
work,  North  Dakota  wheat  ranches,  and  flour 
milling.  While  in  the  latter  business  at  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  he  was  injured  and  came  back 
East  to  recuperate  so  that  he  is  now  here  again 
in  Massachusetts  with  W.  &  V.  O.  Kendall  Co., 
of  Haverhill,  his  address  being  Box  667.  Ma- 
sonic Lodge,  No.  167,  Star  Prairie,  Wis.,  Pal- 
estine Lodge  No.  26,  K.  of  P.,  and  Enterprise 
Lodge,  Jr.  0.  U.  A.  M.,  of  Haverhill,  are  some 
of  the  organizations  in  which  he  is  enrolled. 

Irving  R.  Davis,  '89,  is  manager  of  the 
Dura  Binding  Co.,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  having  as- 
sumed that  position  on  the  first  day  of  this  year. 
Previous  to  that  time  he  had  held  prominent 
positions  for  other  book-binding  concerns  in  that 
vicinity.  Since  he  has  been  living  in  Marlboro 
he  has  interested  himself  in  vocal  music  and  has 
sung  2nd  tenor  in  the  "Sligo  Male  Quartet"  of 
that  town.  He  expects  to  leave  his  home  at 
34  Church  Street  for  a  short  time  to  start  on  a 
business  tour  of  the  New  England  States,  some 
time  this  fall. 

John  E.  Bete,  '96,  in  August,  1903,  while 
working  at  Geo.  E.  Belcher  Last  Co's.  factory 
obtained  a  patent  on  a  shoe  tree  or  form  of 
whose  manufacture  he  now  has  charge  at  the 
O.  A.  Miller  Treeing  Machine  Co.,  Brockton, 
Mass.  It  seems  that  this  inventive  capacity  of 
his,  however,  has  been  well  supplemented  by  his 
musical  interest,  for  abcut  five  years  ago  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Stoughton  Military 
Band  of  which  he  has  been  the  treasurer  ever 
since.  His  home  is  on  North  Washington  St., 
Stoughton,  Mass.,  where  he  has  a  family  consist- 
ing of  his  wife  and  two  sons.     He  has  been  a 


member  of   the  Universalist  Church  for  about- 
five  years. 

Robert  H.  Bogue,  '04,  is  a  member  of 
the  Sophomore  class  at  Tufts  College  where  he 
is  specializing  in  chemi-stry  and  philosophy.  He 
has  evidently  had  a  typical  colleg®  experience  as 
far  as  "working  his  way  through"  is  concerned 
for  he  has  not  only  done  canvassing,  hotel  work, 
and  farming,  during  his  vacations,  but  he  has  also 
been  helper  on  the  Boston  Floating  Hospital  and 
has  been  "the  man  behind  the  pictures"  as  oper- 
ator of  a  moving  picture  machine.  Judging  by 
the  variety  of  his  past  experience  it  will  be  hard 
for  him  to  decide  what  to  do  after  graduation. 
Just  now  he  Is  president  of  the  Y.  P.  C.  U.  of 
the  First  Universalist  Church,  Medford,  and  is 
living  at  29  Capen  Street. 

•  William  F.  O'Conner,  '07,  went  to  work 
with  the  A.  T.  Stearns  Lumber  Co.,  of  Neponset, 
Mass.,  immediately  upon  leaving  the  School  and 
he  and  the  carpenter  shop  seem  to  get  on  very 
well  together.  Although  he  is  living  alone  at  59 
Walnut  St.,  Neponset,  he  is  not  lonesome  because 
he  continues  to  take  the  same  interest  in  music 
that  he  used  to  take  when  he  was  leader  of  The 
Farm  and  Trades  School  Band.  He  holds 
one  of  the  positions  in  Campbell's  Orchestra  of 
Neponset  and  also  has  been  giving  lessons  on  the 
cornet. 

J\  Ulirclcss  Rccciv^jiid  $mm 

Being  interested  in  wireless  telegraphy,  the 
most  of  my  spare  time  has  been  spent  in  the 
construction  of  a  station.  I  have  recently  com- 
pleted the  receiving  apparatus.  At  present  it 
consists  of  a  tuning  coil,  silicon  detector,  and 
a  one  hundred  ohm  wireless  receiver.  My  an- 
tenna or  aerial  consists  of  three  strands  of  number 
eighteen  copper  wire  about  seventy  feet  long. 
These  strands  are  fastened  to  the  crossbars  by 
the  aid  of  porcelain  insulators.  The  crossbars 
are  fastened  to  two  poles.  One  crossbar  is 
about  fifty  feet  high  and  the  other  is  about  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  I  made  my  ground  connection  out 
of  old  dry  battery  carbons.  I  can  get  Wellf  leet 
and  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  quite  easily. 
WiLLARD  H.  Perry. 
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FRIENDS'    DAY.  ARRIVAL  OF   BOAT. 


tbc  Cast  Triends'  Day 

This  picture  shows  the  fellows  lined  up  ready 
to  receive  their  friends  from  the  Nantasket 
steamer  "Betty  Alden."  It  was  taken  Septem- 
ber 30th  the  last  friends'  day  of  the  season.  After 
our  friends  were  landed  we  escorted  them  to  the 
front  lawn.  When  they  were  all  assembled  Mr. 
Bradley  made  a  few  remarks  and  introduced  Mr. 
Grew,  Vice-President  of  our  School.     The  Grew 


Garden  prizes  were  next  awarded,  the  winners 
having  the  honor  of  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Grew. 
After  this  we  all  went  down  to  the  slope  of  the 
lawn  and  had  our  picture  taken  with  the  boys  in 
front  and  the  friends  in  the  rear.  When  this 
had  been  done  we  were  dismissed  to  join  our 
friends. 

The  fellows  ate  their  luncheon  with  their 
friends  and  visited  with  them  till  the  ringing  of 
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the  bell  warned  us  that  the  steamer  was  in  sight 
and  it  was  time  to  walk  to  the  wharf.  Soon  the 
steamer  came  in  view  and  when  she  was  made 
fast  to  the  wharf  our  friends  boarded  her.  When 
the  steamer  left  the  wharf  the  fellows  gave  three 
cheers  which  were  answered  by  the  whistle  on  the 
steamer.  Then  we  all  assembled  and  marched 
to  the  house  and  had  the  rest  of  the  day  to  our- 
selves. Herbert  H.  Kenney. 

Saturday  Jlftcrnoon  lUorR 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  the  printing-office 
fellows  go  to  the  printing-office  to  clean  up. 
Some  fellows  take  care  of  the  waste  paper, 
which  means  to  put  the  printed  and  the  unprinted 
paper  into  separate  bags  and  take  it  down  to  the 
storage-barn.  The  benches  are  brushed  off  and 
then  the  floor  is  swept.  Then  if  any  of  the 
presses  need  it  they  are  washed  by  two  of  the 
fellows.  They  take  cloths  and  oil  and  wash  off 
the  ink,  then  with  two  dry  cloths  the  oil  is  wiped 
off.  We  take  old  cloths  and  wipe  over  all  the 
machines  and  get  all  the  dust,  oil,  rust,  and  ink 
off,  after  which  covers  are  put  on  them  to  keep 
off  the  dust,  and  in  case  of  damp  weather  the 
machines  wiH  not  rust.  This  work  generally 
takes  about  an  hour,  but  sometimes  there  is  work 
enough  to  keep  us  busy  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
William  H.  McCullagh. 

Cbe  Exeter  Game 

October  sixth,  James  Gregory  and  myself 
had  the  pleasure  of  going  to  Exeter  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Ekegren  to  witness  the 
foot-ball  game  between  Exeter  and  Gushing 
Academies.  1  was  especially  glad  to  go  because 
my  brother  was  to  play  on  the  Gushing  team  as 
right  end.  James  Gregory  was  glad  of  the 
chance  as  he  is  captain  of  our  team.  Upon 
arriving  in  Exeter  we  went  to  Henry  Bradley's 
room  at  Soule  Hall,  then  we  walked  around  the 
town.  Soon  the  Gushing  Academy  boys  ar- 
rived in  a  barge  and  1  saw  my  brother.  After 
a  good  dinner  we  were  shown  over  the  school 
buildings.  At  three  o'clock  the  game  started. 
The  Gushing  team  kicked  off  to  Exeter  and  Ex- 
eter ran  it  twenty  yards  before  being  downed. 
Then  Exeter  was  forced  to  punt  to  Gushing  who 


took  the  ball  until  she  was  within  twenty-five 
yards  of  the  Exeter  goal.  Here  May  went  back 
for  a  drop-kick  but  failed  to  put  it  over.  Then 
Exeter  kicked  out  to  Gushing  and  time  was 
called  with  the  ball  on  the  fifty-five  yard  line. 
No  score.  The  second  half  Exeter  kicked  off 
to  Gushing.  After  a  few  plays  Gushing  punted 
to  Exeter  who  after  a  few  plays,  scored  a  touch- 
down and  a  goal.  The  ball  was  kicked  to  Exeter 
again  and  they  ran  it  down  within  fifty  yards  of 
Gushing's  goal.  Exeter  then  punted  to  Gushing, 
then  Gushing  punted  the  ball  back  and  Gornell, 
the  Exeter  full  back,  got  the  ball  in  the  last  three 
minutes  of  the  second  half  and  ran  the  ball  for  a 
touch-down.  Exeter  failed  to  kick  the  goal. 
Score  1 1 -0  in  favor  of  Exeter.  We  then  started 
for  home  and  thanked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  for 
the  pleasure  of  going.  Robert  H.  May. 

B  new  Dynamo 

One  morning  a  number  of  fellows  went  to 
the  wharf  to  go  over  in  the  scow  for  a  dynamo 
for  the  power-house  which  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted. They  took  with  them  a  number  of  large 
planks,  some  rope,  and  blocks  and  tackle.  Two 
planks  were  put  from  the  stern  deck  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scow  for  the  dynamo  to  rest  on.  We 
went  to  the  public  landing  at  Gity  Point.  The 
dynamo  was  in  a  large  crate  and  by  means  of 
blocks  and  tackle  was  rolled  down  the  planks  into 
the  scow  and  rested  on  planks.  The  scow  was 
towed  by  the  steamer  back  to  the  Island 
where  it  was  beached.  The  dynamo  was 
taken  out  and  loaded  on  to  a  team  and  taken  to 
the  barn.  Dick  W.  Steenbruggen. 

Cottage  Row  election 

In  the  east  basement,  on  October  fifth,  Got- 
tage  Row  held  its  quarterly  election.'  Two 
tables  and  twelve  chairs  were  taken  from  the 
dining-room  to  the  basement.  The  Mayor 
called  the  meeting  to  order  and  appointed  the 
tellers.  The  shareholders  voted  first,  and  when 
they  finished  the  Mayor  declared  their  vote 
closed.  Then  the  non-shareholders  voted. 
When  everyone  had  voted,  the  last  term's  offi- 
cers handed  in  their  badges.  The  fellows  then 
went    to    bed   while   the    tellers  remained    and 
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counted  the  votes.  The  next  day  the  result  was 
posted  on  the  bulletin-board.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  elected: — Mayor,  John  Enright; 
Shareholding  Aldermen,  Edward  Bickford, 
Royal  Ellison,  and  Stephen  Eaton;  Non-share- 
holding Aldermen,  Edward  Deane,  and  Alfred 
Jacobs;  Assessor,  Ralph  Whittemore;  and  Treas- 
urer, Edson  Bemis.  Stephen  Eaton. 

Brockton  Tair 

Friday,  October  eighth,  eight  of  the  boys 
went  to  the  Brockton  Fair  with  two  instructors. 
In  the  stock-barn  we  saw  some  sheep,  goats, 
pigs,  cows,  and  horses.  Some  of  the  sheep  were 
quite  large  and  black.  There  were  some  goats 
that  had  long  curled  horns  and  some  with  short 
horns.  There  were  some  good  Jersey  cows  and 
a  few  young  heifers.  There  were  some  large 
hogs  which  were  kept  in  separate  pens.  We 
were  interested  in  some  gasoline  engines  that 
were  pumping  water.  Soon  after  dinner  we  saw 
a  balloon  ascension.  First  the  balloon  was  filled 
with  hot  air,  then  the  rope  was  let  go  and  up  it 
went  until  it  looked 'as  small  as  a  bird.  In  com- 
ing down  the  man  used  three  parachutes  and 
landed  about  a  hundred  yards  from  where  he 
went  up.  I  liked  to  watch  the  acrobats  very 
much.  A  man  would  swing  on  one  trapeze  and 
let  go  and  turn  a  somersault  in  the  air  and  be 
caught  by  another  man.  Just  before  we  came 
home  we  watched  the  Marathon  race  for  a  few 
minutes.  We  enjoyed  the  day  very  much  and 
wish  to  thank  Mr.  Adams  for  giving  us  the  pleas- 
ure. Levi   N.  Trask. 

Posral  Cards 

One  Tuesday  night  after  bath  Mr.  Bradley 
said  he  had  some  postal  cards  of  Watkins  Glen, 
in  New  York,  which  he  would  give  to  the  boys' 
who  wanted  them.  There  were  views  of  rail- 
road bridges,  waterfalls,  and  fots  of  other  things. 
Watkins  Glen  was  given  to!' the  state  of  New 
York  for  a  park.  It  costs  fifty  cents  to  enter 
and  by  the  pictures  I  should  think  one  would  get 
his  money's  worth.  William  B.   Deane. 

Garacn  Prizes 

On  the  last  friends'  day  the  Grew  Garden 
Prizes  were  given  out  to  the  fellows  that  had  the 


best  gardens.  When  we  came  up  from  the  wharf 
Mr.  Bradley  gave  out  the  prizes  on  the  front  lawn 
and  as  each  fellow  came  to  get  his  prize  Mr. 
Grew  shook  hands  with  him.  Mr.  Grew  has 
been  giving  these  prizes  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers in  point  of  service,  except  Mr.  Bowditch. 
There  were  five  prizes  given  to  the  fellows. 
They  were  as  follows; — Percy  Smith  and  Her- 
bert Kenney,  first  prize  of  three  dollars;  William 
Foster,  second  prize  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents; 
Ernest  Catton  and  Ernest  Wyatt,  third  prize  of 
two  dollars;  LeRoy  Huey,  fourth  prize  of  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents;  William  Beadle  and  Ben- 
nett Cook,  fifth  prize  of  one  dollar. 

William  G.   Beadle. 

PicRing  up  Cbips 

One  morning  when  I  went  to  the  power- 
house to  work,  I  picked  up  the  chips  that  the 
workmen  left  around.  While  another  fellow 
raked  the  chips  into  piles  1  put  them  into  barrels. 
When  two  were  filled  they  were  carried  to  the 
wood-cellar  to  be  used  for  starting  fires  in  the 
kitchen,  laundry,  and  other  places. 

Caleb  B.   Frye. 

J\  €lub  Chart 

In  the  second  school-room  there  is  a  chart. 
The  names  of  all  the  fellows  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  classes  are  on  it.  When  a  fellow  in  school 
does  nothing  to  have  his  name  taken  for  during  a 
week  he  has  put  beside  his  name  a  blue  club. 
But  if  he  has  his  name  taken  once  he  has  no 
club.  Some  of  the  fellows  have  quite  a  few  clubs 
and  others  not  quite  so  many.  I  have  one  and 
expect  to  get  more.  The  fellows  like  to  have 
the  clubs  and  try  hard  to  get  them. 

Stanley  B.  Tisdale. 

(Uasbiiid  Blankets 

When  we  have  any  spare  time  in  the  laun- 
dry we  wash  blankets.  One  blanket  is  washed 
between  two  fellows.  We  get  warm  water  in 
our  tubs,  then  take  a  blanket  outside  and  shake 
it  to  get  the  dust  out.  After  they  are  washed 
we  rinse  them  three  times  in  warm  water  and 
hang  them  up  to  dry.        Harold  Y.  Jacobs. 
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When  President  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell 
was  announcing  his  policy  for  the  future  during 
the  course  of  the  spectacular  inaugural  exercises 
which  were  recently  carried  on  in  the  Harvard 
Yard,  he  took  occasion  to  remark  with  particular 
clearness  concerning  the  value  of  athletic  sports 


in  educational  institutions,  and  made  it  evident 
that  there  was  little  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
advisability  of  encouraging  interest  in  them. 

But  while  he  praised  their  worth  from  the 
hygienic  point  of  view  and  referred  to  their  value 
as  factors  in  the  developing  of  moral  qualities  and 
sportmanship,  he  emphasized  the-  fact  that  they 
afford  to  students  their  only  common  interest  and 
the  only  striking  occasion  for  a  display  of  college 
solidarity.  And  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
President-Emeritus  Eliot,  whose  attitude  towards 
athletics  is  possibly  not  so  favorable,  when  after- 
wards making  reference  to  his  successor's  in- 
augural address  spoke  of  his  argument  for  soli- 
darity, finally  defining  the  true  solidarity  of  the 
American  universities  "a  great  common  inter- 
est, a  high  common  purpose,  an  intense  purpose 
to  serve  free  institutions." 

How  true  it  is  that  interest  in  sports  does 
promote  this  feeling  of  unity,  and  how  strong  a 
common  interest  is  that  which  it  provides.  Such 
an  interest  centres  the  thought  of  many  on  the 
actions  of  a  few,  and  thus  makes  the  wishes, 
excitements,  and  apprehensions  of  each  man  be- 
come identical  with  those  of  his  fellows,  and 
differences  of  wealth  and  social  status  or  di- 
vergence of  aims  and  ideals,  and  of  likes  and 
dislikes,  are  never  once  thought  of  when  the 
preparation  for  the  final  game  is  going  on,  or 
when  a  "forward  pass"  goes  sailing  through  the 
air. 

But  as  the  Harvard  president  showed  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  address  to  which  we  have 
previously  made  reference,  there  are  far  more 
substantial  ways  of  promoting  unity  of  spirit  than 
interest  in  athletic  contests.  Surely  a  feeling  of 
brotherhood  based  merely  on  such  an  interest  is 
bound  to  be  comparatively  shallow  and  unendur- 
ing.  True  friendship  between  fellow  students 
which  leads  to  better  mutual  understanding  and 
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appreciation;  willingness  on  the  part  of  ail  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  school  and  be  loyal  to  her 
at  all  times;  and  above  all  a  keen  interest  in 
studies  and  serious  work, — these  are  the  factors 
which  most  largely  contribute  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  feeling  of  solidarity  that  is  well  grounded 
and  of  lasting  benefit. 

An  educational  institution  of  any  sort  can- 
not be  truly  unified  unless  each  pupil  understands 
to  some  extent  the  point  of  view  of  his  fellow 
workers  and  feels  that  he  personally  has  some- 
thing to  do  for  the  school's  welfare,  that  his  work 
is  dependent  on  that  of  others,  and  that  without 
his  efforts,  or  any  single  one  of  their  efforts,  the 
whole  world  would  not  be  complete. 

notes 

Oct.  2.     Finished  digging  potatoes. 

Finished  concrete  floor  in  coal  pocket. 

Oct.  4.     Fall  term  of  school  opened. 

Fifty  barrels  of  Portland  cement  came. 

Oct.  5.  Four  barrels  of  Headlight  oil 
came. 

Quarterly  election  of  Cottage  Row  officers. 

Oct.  6.     Harvested  onions. 

Two  of  the  boys  attended  the  Exeter-Cush- 
ing  foot-ball  game  at  Exeter. 

Oct.  7.     Four  boys  went  to  Brockton  Fair. 

John  Thomas  Slade  returned  to  his  father. 

Prescott  Bunker  Merrifield  left  the  School 
to  work  for  the  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co.,  in 
Brookline. 

Oct.  8.     Eight  boys  went  to  Brockton  Fair. 

Graduates  Frederick  R.  Bunten  and  Her- 
bert W.  French,  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  Mr.  Bunten's  daughter,  visited  the  School. 

Oct.  9.     Sowed  winter  rye. 

Graduates  C.  Alfred  Malm  and  Frank  W. 
Harris  visited  the  School. 

Manager  Charles  T.  Gallagher,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Gallagher,  spent  the  afternoon  at  the 
School. 

Oct.  1 1 .  Winter's  supply  of  egg  coal  and 
screenings  came. 

Oct.    13.     Began  cutting  corn. 


Began  using  steam  heat. 

Small  load  of  spruce  planks  from  Freeport 
Street. 

Oct.    14.     Boiler  for  power-house  came. 

First  class  boys  visited  Concord. 

Graduate  William  J.  Watson  from  Los 
Angeles,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  sister, 
visited   the  School. 

Oct.    16.      150  geranium  slips  potted. 

Graduates  Merton  P.  Ellis  and  Alfred  H. 
Neumann  visited  the  School. 

Scow-load  of  shingles,  N.  C.  pine,  spruce, 
and  white  pine  from  Pratt  &  Go's,  yard,  Nepon- 
set. 

Oct.  17.  Sunday.  Rev.  James  T.  Hux- 
table  addressed  the  boys. 

Oct.    18.     Hauled  out  sloop  Winslow. 

Manager  Walter  Hunnewell  visited  the 
School. 

Oct.   19.     Sized  up. 

Finished  moving  boiler  to  power-house. 

Oct.  20.     Letter-writing  day. 

Fifty  barrels  of  Portland  cement  came. 

Oct.  22.     Scow-load  of  Akron  pipe  came. 

Oct.  23.  Graduate  Matthew  H.  Paul  vis- 
ited the  School. 

Manager  Henry  Jackson,  M.  D.,  visited  the 
School. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Arthur  Beane 
fifteen  boys  attended  the  Harvard- Brown  foot-ball 
game. 

Oct.  24.  Sunday.  Rev.  William  MacNair 
of  Cambridge  addressed  the  boys. 

Oct.  25.  Started  burning  rubbish  in  the 
incinerator. 

Oct.  26.     Began  picking  apples. 

Frederick  Vernon  Hall  entered  the  School. 

Oct.  27.  Scow-load  of  spuce,  N.  C.  pine, 
and  oak  from  Freeport  Street. 

Illustrated  lecture  on  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  by  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Brooks,  who  has 
recently  visited  these  places. 

Oct.  28.  Percy  Smith  left  the  School  to 
work  for  Charles  U.  Thomas  &  Co.,  78  Chauncy 
Street. 

Oct.  30.     Hallowe'en  party. 

Treasurer  Arthur  Adams  visited  the  School. 
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Finished  husking  corn — 504  bushels. 

Barge  Hampton  here  with  material  for  set- 
ting power-house  boiler. 

George  Archibald  Matthews  left  the  School 
to  work  for  Upton  &  Oilman,  at  Lowell,  Mass. 

Oct.  31.  Sunday.  Col.  T.  Benton  Kelley 
gave  the  boys  an  interesting  account  of  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  in  which  he  took  an  active  part. 

Cbc  T^rm  and  Cradcs  School  Bank 

Cash  on  hand  October  1,  1909  $467.05 

Deposited  during  the  month  25.87 

$492.92 
Withdrawn  during  the  month  35.84 

Cash  on  hand  November  1,  1909  $457.08 

October  IllctcorolodV 

Maximum  temperature  73°  on  the  6th,  7th, 
and  9th. 

Minimum  tem.perature  31°  on  the  20th. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  month  51.5°. 

Total  precipitation,  .97  inches. 

Greatest  precipitation  in  twenty-four  hours 
.52  inches  on  the  22nd. 

6  days  with  .01  or  more  inches  precipitation, 
12  clear  days,    17  partly  cloudy,  2  cloudy  days. 

Total  number  of  hours  sunshine  2 1 4  and  20 
minutes. 

J\  Pleasure 

Saturday,  October  twenty-third,  was  quite 
cool  and  just  suitable  for  a  foot-ball  game.  In 
the  afternoon,  through  the  kindn^s  of  Mr.  Beane, 
a  part  of  the  first  and  second  elevens  were  in- 
vited to  attend  the  Harvard-Brown  game.  Soon 
after  we  entered  the  stadium  the  Harvard  play- 
ers with  Captain  Fish  in  the  lead  came  on  to  the 
field  receiving  quite  an  ovation.  The  Brown 
players  soon  appeared  and  their  followers  sang 
one  of  their  many  beautiful  songs.  The  captains 
met  in  the  center  of  the  field.  Brown  won  the 
toss  and  chose  the  west  goal.  Harvard  kicked 
off  to  Brown  and  after  a  few  scrimmages  Harvard 
pushed  the  ball  over  the  line  for  the  first  touch- 
down. The  goal  was  then  kicked  and  the  score 
stood  six  to  nothing  at  the  end  of  the  first  half. 
The  second  half  started  with  Harvard  defending 
the  west  goal.     A  few  misplays  on  the  part  of 


Harvard  and  a  forward  pass  by  Brown,  followed 
by  a  short  gain,  brought  Brown  on  Harvard's 
three-inch  line.  Here  Harvard  held  Brown  for 
downs.  After  rushing  the  ball  out  a  short  dis- 
tance Harvard  punted  out  of  danger.  After  an 
exchange  of  punts  Harvard  advanced  steadily 
toward  Brown's  goal,  where  she  finally  scored  her 
last  touch-down,  but  failed  to  kick  the  goal. 
The  final  score  was  eleven  to  nothing  in  Harvard's 
favor.  Edward  H.  Deane. 

1)U$kind  Corn 

Lately  the  afternoon  farm  fellows  have  been 
husking  corn.  It  is  Longfellow's  field  corn,  which 
is  used  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs.  The  way 
we  husk  corn  is  to  take  one  half  of  the  husk  and 
pull  it  down,  then  take  the  other  half  with  the  corn 
silk  and  pull  that  down,  then  break  off  the  ear. 
The  corn  is  put  in  bushel  boxes  and  taken  to  the 
corn-crib.  Some  of  the  ears  had  only  a  few 
kernels  on  them  and  these  were  put  in  a  different 
boxfor  immediate  use.  We  husked  about  thirty- 
six  bushels  of  good  corn  and  picked  out  some 
seed  ears.  Norman  V.  Johnson. 

Cicanind  l)arne$$ 

When  it  rains  the  farm  fellows  work  in  the 
barn  cleaning  up.  It  has  been  my  work  for  the 
last  few  rainy  days  to  help  the  teamster  wash 
harness.  While  I  am  up  at  the  house  he  is  get- 
ting ready  the  material  which  we  will  use.  We 
stretch  a  rope  and  then  put  the  harness  over  it 
so  all  the  straps  will  be  loose  and  can  be  easily 
washed.  After  one  harness  is  washed  it  is  put 
on  a  hook  to  dry  while  we  wash  another.  When 
we  wash  a  dump-cart  harness  we  put  the  harness 
into  the  tub.  When  all  are  clean  we  oil  the 
leather  to  preserve  it  and  it  also  makes  the  har- 
ness look  better.  Then  the  brass  on  the  bridles 
and  hames  is  shined.      James  R.  Gregory. 

Cbc  Truit  Show 

Saturday  afternoon,  October  twenty-third, 
Mr.  Kibby  and  four  fellows  visited  the  New  Eng- 
land Fruit  Show,  which  was  held  in  Horticultural 
Hall.  As  we  entered  the  hall  we  first  saw  some 
vegetables  and  fruit  that  had  been  grown  with 
Bowker's  Fertilizers.  From  there  we  went  to  the 
next  floor  where  there  were  tables  with  different 
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fruits  such  as  pears,  grapes,  strawberries,  cran- 
berries, peaches,  plums,  quince,  and  many  varie- 
ties of  apples.  The  fruit  was  arranged  on  plates 
and  looked  very  good.  The  best  fruit  was 
marked  by  a  tag  or  a  small  banner.  There  was 
also  a  small  sweet  potato  which  was  grown  in 
Somerville.  There  were  three  different  groups 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits  that  took  prizes.  One  was 
made  into  a  heart  consisting  of  grapes,  pears, 
apples,  peaches,  and  quince.  In  another  room 
there  were  more  fruits,  some  apples  which  were 
packed  by  the  University  of  Maine  students,  and 
also  some  fruits  grown  by  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Connecticut.  We  each  had  a  glass  of 
cider  which  was  made  there.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  show  was  a  large  apple  made  of 
crab  apples  the  price  being  ten  cents  to  guess 
how  many  crab  apples  in  the  large  one.  The 
prize  to  the  one  who  gueSsed  the  nearest  to  the 
exact  number  was  a  barrel  of  apples.  We  also 
listened  to  a  lecture  on  the  "Cooking  of  Fruits" 
which  was  very  interesting.  After  this  we  re- 
turned to  the  Island  having  had  a  very  pleasant 
time.  Terrance   L.  Parker. 

Siztnd-Up 

One  Tuesday  night  after  bath  the  fellows 
had  a  "size-up."  Mr.  Dix  had  a  ruler  and  put 
it  on  a  fellow's  head,  if  he  was  taller  he 
would  put  him  ahead,  and  if  one  was  shorter 
he  would  place  him  below,  the  tallest  fellow 
being  number  one.  After  the  fellows  were  sized- 
up  we  took  out  our  clothing  and  other  things  and 
put  them  in  our  new  drawers.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  put  our  tooth-brushes  and  towels  in  their 
new  places.  At  dinner-time  we  were  shown  to 
our  different  seats.  Dana  W.  Osborne. 

Coal 

October  eleventh,  a  barge  came  to  the  stone 
wharf  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  tons  of  coal. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  coal,  screenings  and 
egg.  The  screenings  were  unloaded  first.  After 
dinner  the  teams  were  sent  down  to  the  wharf. 
They  backed  up  within  five  feet  of  the  barge. 
Then  the  coal  was  dumped  into  them.  As  soon 
as  the  carts  were  loaded  they  were  driven  to  the 
scales  to  be  weighed.    Then  they  came  back  and 


dumped  the  screenings  on  the  northerly  side  of 
the  boat-house.  After  the  screenings  were  un- 
loaded, the  egg  coal  was  unloaded.  The  egg 
coal  was  put  in  the  bins  in  the  shop  basement, 
under  the  laundry,  in  the  west  basement,  the 
stock-barn  basement,  and  at  the  farm-house. 
Cecil  O.  Jordan. 

Unloadiiid  a  Boiler 

One  morning  Mr.  Bradley  gave  the  boys  the 
privilege  of  watching  the  unloading  of  a  large 
boiler  for  the  power-house  from  a  lighter.  First 
they  put  large  steel  cables  under  and  around  the 
boiler  fastening  the  ends  to  a  large  block.  Then 
the  signal  was  giver)  to  raise  it  with  the  derrick. 
The  huge  boiler  was  lifted  up  and  swung  over  the 
wharf.  Before  they  lowered  it  the  rollers  and 
cradle  were  placed  so  that  the  boiler  could  be 
received  ready  for  moving.  When  things  were 
all  right  the  boiler  was  set  down.  Then  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  get  it  to  the  power-house. 
George   R.  Jordan. 

Bankiitd  Celery 

One  morning  about  the  first  of  October  the 
farm  fellows  began  to  bank  the  celery.  We  cul- 
tivated between  the  rows  to  soften  the  soil,  but 
as  the  cultivator  did  not  dig  deep  enough  I  sat 
on  it  to  increase  the  weight.  Afterwards  with 
a  shovel  I  dug  up  the  soil  where  the  cultivator 
could  not  reach.  When  I  got  this  done  I  helped 
bank.  The  way  we  did  this  was  to  have  one 
fellow  hold  the  stalks  together  to  keep  out  the 
soil  while  two  fellows  hoed  the  soil  up  around 
the  plants.  We  worked  at  this  all  the  morning 
and  finished  seven  and  one-half  rows. 

Leonard  C.  Ripley. 

B  new  Carr 

One  day  I  moved  twelve  bags  of  wood  ashes 
and  helped  move  the  ox-cart  in  the  stock-barn 
basement.  I  did  this  so  as  to  make  room  for  a 
new  cart  that  had  come  from  the  Ames  Plow  Co. 
After  I  had  cleared  the  place,  1  harnessed  Dolly 
Gray  and  drove  down  to  the  wharf  and  hitched 
her  into  the  new  cart.  I  took  the  freight  that 
was  on  the  wharf  up  to  the  house,  then  put  the 
cart  away  in  the  place  1  had  cleared  for  it. 

Herbert  A.  Souther. 
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Jflutniti 

Don  C.  Clark,  '06,  gave  up  his  position 
with  the  F.  L.  Miller  Confectionery  Co.  Sept.  1st 
and  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  sloyd  in 
the  public  schools  of  Leominster.  He  enjoys 
his' work  very  much  and  is  now  putting  into  prac- 
tical use  some  of  the  knowledge  acquired  here 
at  The  Farm  and  Trades  School.  Ever  since 
leaving  the  School  he  has  had  this  vocation  in 
mind  and  along  with  his  other  Work  has  been 
preparing  himself  for  such  a  position. 

C.  James  Pratt,  '06,  has  resigned  his 
position  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
of  South  Boston  and  is  now  working  for  George 
G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Bakers,  in  Charlestown,  where  he 
found  he  could  better  himself.  He  lives  with  his 
mother  and  brother  at  4  Derne  St.,  Everett,  and 
seems  happy  in  his  home  life.  While  here  he 
was  very  much  interested  in  poultry,  being  "hen 
house  boy,"  at  one  time,  and  this  interest  seems 
to  have  clung  to  him  for  he  has  a  fine  lot  of  hens 
and  a  garden  in  which  he  takes  much  pride, 
thus  being  able  to  profitably  while  away  his 
leisure  hours. 

Puttiiid  up  Goalposts 

Another  fellow  and  1  put  the  rugby  goal-posts 
in  place.  We  did  it  before  school  one  day  and 
in  our  playtime  at  night.  We  went  to  the  stor- 
age-barn and  took  them  down  from  the  scaffold 
and  carried  them  to  the  playground  where  we 
play  rugby.  We  dug  a  hole  and  put  the  post  in 
it  and  put  the  dirt  back  again  good  and  hard  so 
that  the  post  would  not  fall.  We  did  the  same 
to  the  other,  and  then  put  the  cross-bar  in  place. 
We  had  time  to  put  one  up  before  school. 

Earle  C.  Marshall. 

my  Pcacb  Crce 

In  the  winter  of  nineteen  hundred  and  six 
1  planted  a  peach  pit  in  my  garden.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring  it  came  up.  That  summer  it  grew 
to  a  height  of  fourteen  inches.  In  the  winter 
1  tied  some  hay  around  it  to  protect  it.  The 
next  spring  the  terminal  bud  did  not  grow  but 
seven  other  buds  sent  out  shoots  which  grew 
about  one  and  a  half  feet  long,  but  in  the  winter 
one  of  the  lower  branches  was  broken  off  and  the 


next  spring  1  took  off  the  lower  branch  so  as  to 
have  a  better  formed  tree.  So  far  this  year  the 
five  remaining  branches  and  their  shoots  have 
grown  between  two  and  three  feet.  There  are 
some  chances  that  the  tree  will  bear  fruit  next 
year  as  it  had  several  triple  buds  this  year  which 
are  the  flower  producing  buds.  It  is  now  over 
five  feet  in  height.  George  M.  Holmes. 

J\n  Interesting  Lecture 

Recently  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Brooks  gave  us 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  Newfoundland,  Labra- 
dor, and  Alaska.  Among  the  pictures  shown 
were  the  different  means  of  transportation  which 
are  by  the  trains,  steamboats,  by  the  barges 
which  are  drawn  by  horses  through  the  water, 
the  sleds  which  are  rudely  constructed  of  wood, 
and  farther  north  the  sleds  which  are  drawn  by 
dogs.  We  were  shown  many  pictures  of  icebergs 
and  the  steamer  "Regulus"  which  had  her  bow 
seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  a  collision  with 
one  of  them.  Many  of  the  Newfoundland  men 
go  to  Labrador  for  the  summer  to  fish.  We 
were  also  shown  pictures  of  seal-fishing  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands.         William  M.  Marshall. 

Collecting  Po$t=Card$ 

A  number  of  fellows  here  at  the  School  like 
to  save  post-cards.  Some  have  filled  a  number 
of  large  albums.  Some  cards  came  from  Eng- 
land and  have  pictures  of  castles  that  are  es- 
pecially pretty.  The  fellows  are  constantly  re- 
ceiving post-cards  and  some  give  them  to  other 
fellows.  Generally  when  a  fellow  goes  away,  he 
sends  post-cards  to  some  of  the  fellows.  Last 
Christmas  a  number  of  albums  were  given  out 
and  since  then  a  larger  number  of  fellows  have 
saved  them,  and  now  it  is  liked  almost  as  well 
as  stamp  saving.  The  largest  collection  numbers 
about  five  hundred  and  is  owned  by  Ralph 
Whittemore.  Harold  W.  Smyth. 

Dead  Ceai^es 

On  the  lawns  there  are  a  great  many  dead 
leaves.  They  have  to  be  raked  up  in  piles  with 
a  wooden  rake.  Then  they  are  put  in  bags  or 
in  the  leaf-crate.  The  leaves  are  used  for  bed- 
ding the  cows,  horses,  and  for  covering  plants. 
Frank  A.  Tarbell. 
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Cottage  Row  Government 

BY    HIS   HONOR 

JOHN    O.    ENRIGHT 

MAYOR: 

A    PROCLAMATION 

FOR   A    DAY   OF 
THANKSGIVING   AND    PRAISE 


It  has  been  the  custom  of  our  Cottage  Row  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  set  apart  a  day  to  be  observed  by  our  citi- 
zens, on  the  playground,  in  the  cottages,  and  in  the 
dining-room  in  thanking  God  for  the  blessings  He  has 
given  us.  Let  us  thank  Him  for  the  opportunities  we 
have  to  learn  to  be  the  right  kind  of  citizens,  and  for 
all  the  profit  and  pleasure  we  receive  from  Cottage 
Row.  We  are  thankful  that  the  Managers  have  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  obtain  a  good  education  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  taught  at  this 
School.  Let  every  one  of  us  be  thankful  for  all  that 
The  Farm  and  Trades  School  is  doing  for  our  welfare. 
Let  us  be  grateful  for  the  new  power-house  which  is 
almost  finished.  Let  us  thank  God  for  the  good  har- 
vest of  this  year  that  means  so  much  to  the  people  of 
this  nation. 

Wherefore  1,  John  O.  Enright,  Mayor  of  Cottage 
Row,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen, set  apart  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving,  Thursday, 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine,  the  ninety- 
fifth  year  of  our  School,  and  the  twenty-first  year  of 
Cottage  Row. 

JOHN  O.  ENRIGHT. 

By  His  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Cottage  Row,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Board  cf  Aldermen. 
HAROLD  W.  SMYTH, 

CLERK. 
God  Save  the  Government  of  Cottage  Row. 


Our  Cbanksdivind 

I  think  that  Thanksgiving  Day  makes  every- 
body happy  and  full  of  gladness.  It  was  very 
much  so  at  our  School.  It  began  the  preceding 
Sunday  night  when  Mr.  Bradley  read  the  Proc- 
lamation of  Gov.  Eben  S.  Draper.  This  custom 
has  been  kept  by  Mr.  Bradley  for  many  years. 
Thanksgiving  week  John  Enright,  Mayor  of  Cot- 
Row,  also  issued  a  Proclamation.  The  Proc- 
lamations of  Gov.  Draper  and  Mayor  Enright 
were  displayed  on  the  bulletin-board  where  all 
see  them. 

When  Thanksgiving  morning  came  only  the 
needed  work  was  done,  then  the  boys  had  their 
playtime.  In  the  dining-room  two  tables  had 
been  put  together  in  the  centre  and  a  large  table- 
cloth covered  them,  A  large  cabbage  with 
celery  in  the  middle  and  fruit  around  it  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  Three  sides 
of  the  table  were  decorated  with  boxes  of  candy. 
On  one  corner  was  a  large  vase  of  yellow  chrys- 
anthemums, on  the  opposite  corner  was  a  dish 
of  celery.  Glass  dishes  filled  with  oranges, 
apples,  and  raisins  were  at  the  other  two  corners. 

When  things  were  all  ready,  the  fellows 
marched  in  to  find  a  souvenir  menu  at  each  plate, 
and  miany  good  things  to  eat.  On  each  table 
was  a  turkey  which  the  monitor  carved  after  Mr. 
Bradley  showed  the  fellows  how.  One  of  the 
monitors  was  sick  and  Mr.  Adams,  Treasurer  of 
the  School,  showed  the  boys  at  this  table  how  to 
do  it.  The  fellows  ate  all  they  wanted,  and  a 
little  more  too,  I  guess.  On  their  way  out  they 
filed  around  the  large  centre  table  each  taking 
a  box  containing  candy,  figs,  and  nuts  to  eat  later. 
The  fellows  played  in  the  afternoon. 

When  evening  came  the  boys  had  boxing 
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matches  in  assembly-hall  just  for  a  little  fun. 
No  one  was  hurt.  When  it  was  time  to  go  to 
bed  each  was  ready  to  say,  "I  have  had  a  happy 
Thanksgiving."  George  R.  Jordan. 

6oiti9  Over  to  tbe  €ity 

One  morning  Mr.  Bradley  said  1  could  go 
over  to  the  city  with  the  mail  boy.  We  delivered 
a  bundle  and  then  did  a  few  errands,  one  of  them 
being  at  Faneuil  Hall.  Then  we  were  all  done 
except  getting  the  mail.  We  went  to  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's office  on  Kilby  Street  where  he  gave  us 
money  and  told  us  to  go  to  a  restaurant  and  get 
our  dinner.  After  we  had  finished  we  went  to 
the  South  Boston  Yacht  Club  float  to  meet  the 
steamer  at  four  o'clock.  I  had  a  pleasant  trip 
and  hope  to  go  again.  Edson  M.  Bemis. 

J\  Cdcgrapb  Einc 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  mail  fellow  bought 
for  me  a  learners'  telegraph  set,  consisting  of  a 
sounder  and  key.  1  hoped  there  would  be  some 
way  for  another  fellow  to  get  one  so  we  could 
have  a  line.  A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Bradley  let 
me  take  one  to  match  it.  We  put  the  line  up 
from  my  cottage  to  another.  After  it  worked 
well  we  connected  in  cut-outs  and  switches. 
We  practised  the  Morse  code  until  we  could 
distinguish  the  characters  fairly  well. 

WiLLARD  H.  Perry. 

Our  Cbanks 

Each  year  the  boys  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity just  before  Thanksgiving  to  state  their 
special  reasons  for  thankfulness.  The  following 
are  some  of  their  expressions: — 

Tirst  Class 

1  am  thankful  that  1  live  in  such  a  great 
country.  1  am  grateful  that  we  have  a  good 
Superintendent  at  this  School  who  helps  in  our 
education.  1  am  thankful  that  we  have  good 
instructors.  1  am  thankful  that  I  am  in  the  first 
class,  and  for  the  power-house  that  is  now  being 
finished.  I  am  thankful  for  the  excursions  that  I 
have  been  able  to  go  on  and  the  many  sports  we 
may  indulge  in.  1  am  grateful  that  1  have  some 
good  friends  who  have  often  helped  me. 

Edward  H.   Deane. 


I  am  thankful  that  1  have  a  mother,  two 
brothers,  and  other  friends,  and  that  we  have 
friends'  days  so  that  I  can  see  them.  1  am 
thankful  for  Thanksgiving,  and  that  Christmas  is 
near.  1  am  thankful  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
going  to  the  Harvard  and  Amherst  base-ball 
game  last  spring.  I  am  also  thankful  that  1  went 
to  the  circus  and  to  Waverly  Oaks. 

Thomas  H.  Doty. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  all  that  the  School 
has  done  for  me,  and  1  hope  to  show  my  appre- 
ciation in  later  life.  1  am  very  grateful  for  the 
kind  friends  1  have  and  hope  to  be  able  to  make 
a  good  home  for  my  mother  after  1  leave  the 
School.  1  am  very  glad  that  1  am  in  the  first 
class.  I  appreciate  the  privilege  which  I  had  of 
attending  the  foot-ball  game  between  Harvard 
and  Brown.  I  am  also  thankful  for  the  different 
pleasures  which  the  first  class  have  had. 

William  W.  Foster. 

1  am  thankful  that  all  my  friends  are  in 
good  health  and  enjoying  life.  I  am  thankful  for 
all  that  God  has  bestowed  on  me,  my  good  health 
and  good  eyesight.  I  am  thankful  for  all  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  and  this  School  are  doing 
for  me.  Also  for  all  the  pleasures  that  1  re- 
ceived during  the  summer.  I  am  thankful  that 
the  United  States  stands  out  ahead  of  all  other 
nations  and  that  she  has  a  good  President. 

James  R.  Gregory. 

1  am  thankful  that  my  mother  is  living  and 
is  well,  and  that  1  have  sisters  and  a  brother  who 
are  all  well.  1  am  thankful  for  my  health,  food, 
clothing,  and  the  education  I  am  getting,  and  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  are  still  hereto  encourage 
and  make  us  better  boys.  1  am  also  thankful 
for  all  the  instructors  who  are  working  for  our 
interest  and  welfare  so  we  will  make  a  success 
in  life.  Alfred  W.  Jacobs. 

I  am  thankful  for  the  chance  I  have  for  get- 
ting an  education.  1  am  grateful  for  a  kind 
mother  and  other  loving  relatives.  I  am  thank- 
ful for  the  new  power-house  recently  constructed 
and  for  the  heat,  light,  and  power  we  will  re- 
ceive from  it.     Also  the  room  set  apart  for  the 
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fellows  on  the  second  floor.  I  am  grateful  for 
all  the  sports  in  which  we  indulge  and  all  the 
privileges  I  have  received. 

William  H.   McCullagh. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  have  a  good  mother 
and  sisters.  I  am  thankful  for  all  the  things 
that  are  being  done  for  me  at  this  School.  I  am 
thankful  that  I  am  learning  many  things  and  that 
I  am  a  member  of  the  first  class.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  all  the  excursions  and  good  times  I  have 
had  the  the  past  summer,  and  for  the  entertain- 
ments I  have  been  to  during  the  fall. 

Edwin  J.  Tape. 

Second  €la$$ 

I  am  thankful  1  exist  and  that  I  have  many 
friends  and  relatives  that  are  very  good  to  me. 
1  am  grateful  for  all  that  is  being  done  for  me, 
that  1  have  a  place  to  sleep,  and  my  meals  to 
look  forward  to.  I  am  grateful  for  my  clothes. 
I  am  thankful  that  I  am  under  good  supervision. 
Royal  R.  Ellison. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  have  such  a  lot  of 
friends.  1  am  thankful  that  I  am  getting  a  good 
education.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  the  use  of 
my  limbs  and  that  my  eyes  are  good.  I  am 
thankful  for  Thanksgiving.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
good  times  I  have  playing  foot-ball  and  other 
things.  1  am  thankful  for  the  good  books  I  have. 
I  am  thankful  that  I  have  a  good  flag  and  that 
it  is  red,  white,  and  blue. 

Frederick  Hynes. 

I  am  thankful  that  1  have  a  father  and  that 
he  is  well.  1  am  thankful  for  what  1  get.  I  am 
thankful  I  can  write  to  my  friends  and  receive 
the  things  they  send  me.  1  am  thankful  for  the 
food  and  bed  I  have.  I  am  thankfnl  for  my 
schooling.  1  am  thankful  that  I  work  on  the 
farm.  1  am  thankful  for  Thanksgiving.  I  am 
thankful  for  the  pleasures  we  have.  I  am 
thankful  that  1  am  well.  I  am  thankful  winter 
is  coming  so  we  can  have  skating  and  coasting. 
Norman  V.  Johnson. 

1  am  thankful  that  my  friends  are  in  good 
health  and  for  our  crops,  and  that  the  power- 
house is  getting  along  so  well.     1    am  thankful 


that  all  people  are  happy  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  that  the  Managers  are  doing  so  much  for 
us.  I  am  thankful  that  there  is  someone  to 
teach  us  to  work  and  be  useful.  1  am  grateful 
for  the  pleasures  that  are  given  me. 

Ralph  A.  Jones. 

The  first  thing  1  am  thankful  for  is  my  health. 
I  am  thankful  for  my  good  cousin  and  sisters, 
and  for  the  many  friends  I  have,  and  that  they 
are  well  and  all  good  to  me.  I  am  grateful  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  are  good  to  me.  I  am 
thankful  for  the  work  I  have.  I  am  grateful  that 
we  have  good  weather  and  that  I  am  in  the  second 
class.  John  LeStrange. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  live  in  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent country.  Also  that  I  have  a  self-sacri- 
ficing and  loving  mother,  and  two  brothers  who 
have  graduated  from  this  School,  and  who  have 
left  here  prepared  for  the  battle  of  life.  I  am 
thankful  that  I  am  surrounded  by  such  favorable 
circumstances  and  that  I  have  a  chance  to  gain 
a  general  knowledge  of  practical  trades.  I  am 
very  thankful  that  1  am  able  to  live  near  nature. 
John  H.  Marshall. 

1  am  thankful  that  my  brother,  sister,  uncle, 
and  all  my  relatives  are  alive  and  living  in  com- 
fort. I  am  thankful  that  the  President  has  set 
apart  one  day  in  the  year  on  which  we  can  give 
thanks  to  God  for  what  He  has  done  during  the 
year.  I  am  thankful  that  a  Salvation  Army  has 
been  formed,  so  that  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich 
can  enjoy  Thanksgiving.       Robert  H.  May. 

I  am  thankful  1  have  some  good  relatives 
and  friends.  1  am  thankful  that  I  know  how  to 
say  the  Lord's  prayer.  I  am  thankful  for  Thanks- 
giving Day.  I  am  thankful  I  have  some  good 
warm  clothes  to  wear.  I  am  thankful  for  the 
food  we  have.  1  am  thankful  that  there  are 
going  to  be  electric  lights. 

Lawrence   C.  Silver. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  have  some  good  friends. 
1  am  thankful  that  I  am  well  and  in  good  health. 
1  am  thankful  that  1  have  a  home  to  live  in.  I 
am  thankful  for  the  pleasures  we  have. 

Roy  D.   Upham, 
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One  thing  we  perhaps  lose  sight  of  at  times 
is  that  we  should  always  progress  in  our  work. 
If  we  are  doing  no  better  than  we  were  last  year, 
we  are  not  accomplishing  all  that  we  ought  to 
be — we  are  not  growing.  As  in  the  shaping  of 
our  own  lives,  so  It  should  be  in  the  training  of 


the  youth  in  our  charge.  Do  we  see  that  each 
day  the  boy  with  us  learns  either  something  new 
in  his  work,  or  does  whatever  he  already  knows 
a  little  better?     Marking  time  is  killing  work. 

This  is  recognized  in  the  army  where  a 
man  has  sometimes  been  compelled  as  a  punish- 
ment to  mark  time.  He  might  move  as  slowly 
as  he  pleased,  but  a  guard  was  stationed  to  see 
that  there  was  no  pausing  or  stopping.  The  pun- 
ishment was  very  severe,  the  man  seeming 
nearly  exhausted  when  the  same  length  of  time 
marching  would  not  have  been  any  strain  at  all. 

Now  our  boy — just  as  soon  as  he  thinks  he 
knows  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  his  work, 
and  thinks  he  is  doing  it  the  best  it  can  be  done, 
if  he  is  allowed  to  keep  that  idea,  right  there 
"marking  time"  begins  for  him.  And  this  being 
so  tedious,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  unconscious 
desire  for  change  will  make  him  do  less  and  less 
well  as  time  goes  on.  The  only  way  to  keep  life, 
courage,  healthy  nerves,  and  happiness,  and  to 
attain  to  the  highest  success  is  to  keep  always 
marching  ahead. 

notes 

Nov.  1 .  Scow-load  of  plumbers'  pipes  and 
supplies  came. 

Nov.  2.     Load  of  farm  drain-pipe  came. 

Seven  and  one-half  tons  of  bran  came. 

Nov.  3.     Veterinary  here. 

Nov.  4.  Timbers  of  the  new  landing  float 
coated  with  coal  tar. 

Ralph  H.  Marshall  left  the  School  to  live 
with  his  mother  in  New  Bedford  and  work  in 
his  uncle's  store. 

Nov.  5.     Five  tons  of  bran  came. 

Graduate  Don  G.  Glark  visited  the  School. 

Harold  N.  Silver  left  the  School  to  live  with 
his  mother  and  work  in  the  Boston  Herald  Of- 
fice. 

Nov.  6.     Veterinary  here. 

Nov.  8.     Began  harvesting  mangels. 

Finished  picking  the  apples. 
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Finished  setting  boiler  at  the  power-house. 

Nov.  9.  Finished  a  landing  float  for  use 
on  north  side  of  wharf. 

Nov.  10.  Arthur  Edwards  Furley  entered 
the  School. 

Shipped  a  scow-load  of  contractors'  materi- 
al and  brought  back  seven  and  one-half  tons  of 
bran. 

Nov.  1 1 .  Renewed  riding  cables  for  the 
steamer  "Pilgrim." 

Nov.    12.     Harvested  beets. 

Nov.  13.  Steamer's  cabin  varnished  out- 
side, and  decks  painted. 

Finished  a  flight  of  concrete  stairs  from  the 
sloyd  room  to  machine  shop  in  power-house. 

Foot-ball  game  with  2nd  team  of  Boston 
Latin  School.  Score  16  to  5  in  favor  of  the 
home  team. 

Nov.  14.  Sunday.  Rev.  Lucius  Reed 
addressed  the  boys. 

Nov.    15.     Harvested  carrots. 

Graduate  George  A.  C.  McKenzie,  and  Ed- 
ward Capaul,  a  former  pupil,  visited  the  School. 

Nov.  16.  Frank  H.  Machon  left  the 
School  to  live  with  his  mother  in  Everett. 

Window  and  door  screens  removed  from 
main  building. 

Clarence  Burton  and  Walter  Arthur  Jordan 
entered  the  School. 

Made  a  concrete  foundation  for  engine  to 
be  installed  at  power-house-. 

Nov.    17.     Received  five  tons  of  gluten. 

Nov.  18.  Frederick  John  Wilson  left  the 
School  to  work  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Montague  at  Wood- 
stock, Vermont,  and  attend  high  school. 

Nov.  19.  Small  load  of  four  inch  water 
pipe  came. 

Nov.  20.  Foot-ball  game  with  Wakefield 
High  School.  Score  15  to  12  in  favor  of 
Wakefield. 

Nov.  22.     Harvested  cabbages. 

Nov.  24.  Mr.  William  M.  Flanders,  of 
Martin  L.  Hall  Co.,  gave  nuts,  figs,  raisins,  and 
dates  for  Thanksgiving. 

Nov.  25.  Thanksgiving.  Treasurer  Arthur 
Adams  passed  the  day  here. 


Nov.  26.  Finished  setting  three  concrete 
thresholds  at  southeast  entrances  to  power-house. 

Nov.  27.  Graduate  George  J.  Balch,  and 
former  pupils  Prescott  B.  Merrifield  and  William 
J.  White  visited  the  School. 

Nov.  28.  Sunday.  Rev.  C.  M.  Southgate, 
who  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Southgate,  ad- 
dressed the  boys. 

Nov.  30.     Completed  6  hard  pine  benches. 

Scow-load  of  steam  fittings  and  steam-pipe 
came. 

tht  Tarm  and  trades  School  Bank 

Cash  on  hand  November  1,  1909  $457.08 

Deposited  during  the  month  26.19 

$483,27 
Withdrawn  during  the  month  42.15 

Cash  on  hand  December  1,  1909  $441.12 

novcmber  meteorology 

Maximum  temperature  68°  on  the  2nd. 

Minimum  temperature  25°  on  the  30th. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  month  45°. 

Total  precipitation,  3.09  inches. 

Greatest  precipitation  in  twenty-four  hours 
1.45  inches  on  the  25th. 

9  days  with  .01  or  more  inches  precipitation, 
3  clear  days,  21   partly  cloudy,  6  cloudy  days. 

Total  number  of  hours  sunshine  1 09  and  1 5 
minutes. 

Wind  attained  a  velocity  of  58.8  miles  per 
hour  on  the  24th,  accompanied  by  rain  and  sleet. 

Aurora  observed  on  the  30th. 

CDird  Class 

I  am  thankful  that  1  have  a  good  father, 
mother,  sisters,  and  brothers.  I  am  thankful 
that  1  have  a  good  place  to  work,  and  a  good  in- 
structor to  work  with.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have 
some  playtime.  I  am  thankful  when  friends' 
day  comes.  1  am  thankful  that  I  can  play 
rugby.  Arthur  G.  Appel. 

The  first  thing  I  am  thankful  for  is  that  my 
relatives  are  all  well,  and  that  I  am  in  good 
health.  I  am  thankful  for  the  splendid  education 
!  am  getting  here.  Also,  that  I  am  well  enough 
most  of  the  time  to  play  rugby  and  other  games. 
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I  am  thankful  for  having  a  place  in  the  band. 
Also,  that  I  get  enough  to  eat  and  a  bed  to  sleep 
on.  I  am  thankful  for  the  letter-writing  days  we 
have,  and  also  the  friends'  days. 

Edric  B.  Blakemore. 

I  am  thankful  that  there  is  no  war  now  in 
our  country.  I  am  thankful  that  I  am  in  good 
health  and  have  enough  to  eat.  We  are  all 
thankful  that  we  have  a  Thanksgiving  and  a 
Christmas  every  year.  I  am  thankful  to  have 
my  mother  and  a  good  home,  for  every  boy 
hasn't.  Alfred  H.  Casey. 

I  am  thankful  that  1  have  good  friends  and 
enough  to  eat.  1  am  thankful  that  1  am  well 
and  have  a  chance  to  be  on  the  farm  to  get  the 
fresh  air.  Perry  Coombs. 

1  am  thankful  that  I  have  a  mother,  and  a 
home.  The  boys  play  foot-ball  and  1  am  glad 
that  I  will  have  a  chance  to  learn  the  game.  1 
am  thankful  that  1  shall  have  the  use  of  a  gymna- 
sium. Arthur  E.  Furley. 

1  am  thankful  1  have  a  good  father  and 
mother,  and  that  none  of  us  is  sick  or  in  trouble. 
1  am  glad  1  am  in  the  third  class.  1  am  thank- 
ful I  have  a  good  home  and  a  chance  to  learn  a 
trade.  1  am  thankful  for  the  parties  and  good 
times  I  have  had  here.  I  am  thankful  1  am  not 
in  the  fourth  grade. 

George  A.  Mansfield. 

1  am  thankful  that  I  have  a  mother  and 
three  brothers.  1  am  thankful  I  work  in  the 
dining-room.  1  am  thankful  there  are  friends' 
days  in  the  summer  so  1  can  see  my  friends,  and 
writing  days  in  the  winter  so  1  can  write  to  them. 
1  am  thankful  1  can  play  foot-ball  and  other  games 
that  we  have.  1  am  thankful  for  the  power-house 
which  is  being  finished.  I  am  thankful  that  I 
have  worked  on  the  farm  where  1  learned  a  great 
deal  about  farming.  1  am  thankful  for  the  warm 
clothes  and  bed  which  I  have.  I  am  thankful  for 
the  gymnasium  which  helps  us  to  keep  strong. 
Arthur  R.  Merrifield. 

1  am  thankful  that  1  have  a  mother  and  two 
brothers.  1  am  thankful  that  they  are  well  and 
happy  as  I  am.     I  am  thankful  that  1  am  at  this 


School.  1  am  thankful  that  the  School  is  build- 
ing a  new  power-house.  1  am  thankful  that  I 
am  in  the  third  class.  1  am  tnankful  that  1  can 
swim  and  play  foot-ball.  Thomas  Milne. 

1  am  thankful  that  1  have  a  mother,  sister, 
and  brother  who  care  for  me  and  wish  that  1  may 
succeed  in  life.  I  am  thankful  for  what  is  done 
for  me  at  this  School  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley, 
the  instructors,  and  the  fellows.  I  am  thankful 
that  I  live  in  this  country  and  that  I  have  a  good 
home.  1  am  also  thankful  that  I  know  where 
I  am  going  to  get  my  next  meal  and  a  bed  to 
sleep  on.  I  am  thankful  for  so  many  things 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  them  all. 

Charles  E.  Morse. 

Tourtb  Class 

1  am  thankful  1  have  a  good  aunt  and  that 
1  am  having  a  good  education.  I  am  thankful  I 
am  in  a  good  School  and  cared  for.  I  am  thank- 
ful this  nation  is  a  good  and  successful  one,  that 
our  School  has  a  power-house  so  we  can  have 
electric  lights,  and  that  the  top  floor  of  the  power- 
house is  set  apart  for  a  band  and  club-room.  I 
am  thankful  I  am  in  the  band,  and  we  have  an 
instructor.  I  am  grateful  we  have  a  playground 
and  Cottage  Row  Government.  1  am  thankful 
we  are  going  to  have  a  steam  laundry. 

William  B.   Laing. 

Every  year  each  fellow  has  the  opportunity 
to  write  what  he  is  thankful  for.  The  first  thing 
I  am  thankful  for  is  that  my  mother,  grand- 
mother, aunts,  and  brothers  are  alive  and  well. 
1  am  thankful  that  I  am  alive  and  healthy.  1  am 
at  a  place  where  I  can  learn  many  things  that 
will  be  useful  to  me  when  I  leave  this  School. 
1  am  grateful  that  1  have  the  opportunity  to  write 
what  1  am  thankful  for.  I  am  thankful  that  we 
have  a  good  Superintendent. 

Harold  D.  Morse. 

1  am  thankful  for  a  great  many  things  which 
God  has  given  me.  Foremost,  that  1  have  a 
good  mother  and  other  good  relatives.  Next 
that  1  am  in  a  good  home  and  am  getting  a  good 
education.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  a  good  bed 
to  sleep  on  and  good  healthy  food  to  eat.     1  am 
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thankful  that  Christmas  is  at  hand.  I  am  also 
thankful  that  I  am  not  in  the  city  streets  with  all 
sorts  of  companions.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have 
such  good  instructors  and  teachers,  and  many 
other  things.  Oscar  E.  Neumann. 

1  am  thankful  for  the  good  father  and  sisters 
I  have,  for  the  friends'  days  which  have  passed 
and  for  having  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
Brockton  Fair.  Other  things  I  am  thankful  for 
are  the  power-house  which  will  make  things 
much  easier  for  us  and  for  the  good  times  we 
have  on  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  other  such 
occasions.  For  the  opportunities  of  learning 
which  we  have  that  many  other  people  do  not. 
1  am  thankful  to  the  boys  who  performed  and 
got  up  the  plays  last  winter,  and  for  the  good 
weather  we  have  had.     Edward  M.  Powers. 

The  first  thing  I  am  thankful  for  is  that  I 
have  a  good  father  and  aunt.  1  am  thankful  I 
have  a  good  home  and  that  I  have  good  times. 
I  am  thankful  1  do  not  have  to  go  into  the  street 
to  work  and  that  we  have  friends'  days  so  we  can 
see  our  friends.  1  am  thankful  the  power-house 
is  almost  done,  that  I  have  good  warm  clothes, 
and  have  a  good  teacher. 

Frank  A.  Tarbell. 

1  am  thankful  that  I  have  a  mother  and 
friends.  I  am  thankful  that  there  is  a  school 
like  The  Farm  and  Trades  School  on  Thompson's 
Island.  1  am  thankful  that  1  help  my  mother 
while  1  am  here.  1  am  thankful  that  there  is  a 
place  where  I  can  be  brought  up  to  be  a  good 
man  in  the  future.  1  am  thankful  that  there 
are  instructors  to  help  bring  us  up.  1  am  thank- 
ful that  I  have  a  good  bed  and  food. 

Harold  L.  Wynot. 

J\m  Class 

There  are  very  many  things  to  be  thankful 
for.  I  am  thankful  1  am  not  in  the  fourth  grade. 
I  am  thankful  I  am  not  sick  and  that  Christmas 
is  near.  1  am  thankful  I  can  go  to  school.  1 
am  thankful  for  my  warm  clothes. 

Leslie  H.   Barker. 

1  am  thankful  that  I  have  a  good  home 
here  at  the  School.     I  am  thankful  for  my  clothes 


and  the  bed  1  sleep  on.  1  am  leading  a  happy 
life  here  at  the  Island.  I  am  thankful  that  my 
friends  are  not  worrying  over  me  and  that  I  am 
safe  from  the  danger  of  getting  run  over  by  elec- 
tric cars  and  automobiles.  Walter  S.  Hall. 

I  am  thankful  I  have  a  good  mother,  sister 
and  brother.  I  am  thankful  I  am  in  good  health 
and  have  a  good  place  to  stay.  1  am  thankful 
for  the  healthful  food  1  get  at  this  School. '  1  am 
thankful  for  a  good  place  to  sleep,  for  Christ- 
mas and  Thanksgiving. 

Walter    R.   Horseman. 

1  am  thankful  that  1  have  a  father,  an  aunt, 
and  that  1  have  a  cousin.  1  am  thankful  that  1 
am  at  The  Farm  and  Trades  School.  1  am 
thankful  that  the  fellows  in  the  first  and  second 
grades  have  the  opportunity  to  have  pleasures.  1 
am  thankful  that  I  have  good  health  and  work  on 
the  farm.  Harlan  Stevens. 

1  am  thankful  for  lots  and  lots  of  things, 
some  of  which  are  that  the  power-house  is  near- 
ly finished  and  that  1  have  enough  to  eat,  and 
enough  sleep.  1  am  thankful  that  I  have  a  lot 
of  good  friends.  I  am  thankful  each  boy  has  a 
garden,  suit  of  clothes,  a  drawer,  and  a  chum. 
1  am  thankful  Ihave  a  good  collection  of  stamps. 
1  am  thankful  I  live  in  such  a  good  country,  for  a 
good  flag,  and  1  shall  always  stand  by  it.  1  am 
thankful  1  can  read  and  write. 

Stanley  B.  Tisdale. 

Cftc  milk  Box 

In  the  front  store-room  there  is  a  box  where 
the  milk  is  kept  in  running  water.  When  the 
milk  comes  up  from  the  barn  it  is  put  into  differ- 
ent cans  and  put  into  the  milk  box.  The  next 
morning  it  is  given  to  the  boys  for  breakfast  and 
some  more  milk  comes  up  from  the  barn  and  is 
put  into  the  milk-box.  This  box  is  cleaned  out 
once  a  week.  All  the  water  is  let  out  first  and 
the  cans  of  milk  taken  out.  The  racks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box  are  taken  out  to  the  kitchen 
to  be  washed.  The  milk-box  is  washed  next  and 
by  that  time  the  racks  are  ready  to  go  back 
again.  Alonzo  B.  James. 
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Jllumni 

The  Fourth  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Alumni 
Association  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  12th,  1910,  promptly  at  7.15  o'clock,  at 
the  American  House,  56  Hanover  St.,  Boston. 
This  year  speeches  are  to  be  limited  and  an  en- 
tertainment is  to  be  provided  after  the  dinner. 
A  good  time  is  promised  and  a  large  attendance 
is  hoped  for.  Tickets  will  be  $2.00.  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  by-laws  a  meeting  will  be 
held  first  but  the  following  passed  at  the  meeting 
held  on  December  9th  will  shorten  this: — 

"Resolved  that  the  annual  meeting  be  held 
at  6.45  p.  m.  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  Jan- 
uary, 1910,  and  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing that  all  business  be  postponed  to  a  subse- 
quent date,  in  order  that  the  full  evening  may 
be  devoted  to  the  social  reunion  and  banquet." 

At  this  meeting  a  new  Constitution  was 
adopted,  same  to  go  into  effect  February  1st, 
1910.  The  more  important  changes  were  that 
the  annual  meeting  be  held  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  December  and  the  raising  of  the  init- 
iation fee  to  $1.00.  The  May  meeting  will  be 
held  on  the  second  Wednesday,  and  the  annual 
dinner  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January. 
Samuel  C.  Denton,  1862,  East  Weymouth,  and 
T.  Chapel  Wright,  1908,  Three  Lakes  Post  Of- 
fice, Quebec,  Canada,  were  admitted  as  mem- 
bers. 

Silas  Snow,  '94,  was  married  Saturday, 
October  2nd,  1909,  to  Miss  Frances  Ward  Clary, 
at  the  hom«  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dwight  E.  Clary,  Hyde  Farm,  Williamsburg, 
Mass.  The  location  and  natural  charm  of 
the  home  added  much  to  a  unique  wedding 
which  many  friends  enjoyed.  The  bride  is  a 
graduate  of  Smith  College  and  very  popular  with 
her  classmates.  Their  honeymoon  was  spent 
in  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  they  are  now  at  home,  at 
221  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where 
Silas  is  a  private  secretary. 

Thomas  W.  Tierney,  '01,  left  in  October 
for  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  he  has  gone 
to  regain  his  health  which  has  been  poor  of  late. 
He  has  secured  a  position  there  and  it  is  hoped 


a  winter  in  a  milder  climate  will  prove  beneficial 
to  him.  His  wife  and  children  will  make  their 
home  with  his  mothe*-  while  he  is  absent. 

Charles  F.  Spear,  '03,  is  one  of  the  pop- 
ular employees  of  the  Walter  M.  Lowney  Co.  at 
481  Hanover  St.,  Boston.  Charles  has  been 
with  this  firm  for  the  past  five  years,  and  is  now 
foreman  of  one  of  the  larger  rooms.  His  home 
address  is  519  Main  St.,  Medford,  Mass. 

Preparing  Potatoes 

It  is  my  work  to  go  to  the  basement  and 
get  potatoes  for  the  boys'  dinner.  I  pick  them 
out  of  the  boxes  and  put  them  into  a  clean  wooden 
tub.  Then  1  get  a  small  boiler,  put  in  a  safety 
bottom  and  get  a  cover.  I  take  the  things  up  to 
the  kitchen  and  put  the  potatoes  in  a  pan.  I  put 
cold  water  on  them  and  wash  them  with  a  brush. 
After  they  are  washed  1  put  them  in  a  boiler  and 
cover  them  over  with  cold  water.  At  ten  o'clock 
1  put  them  over  the  fire  to  boil.  They  boil  till 
ten  minutes  past  eleven.  Then  I  take  a  fork  and 
see  if  they  are  done.  If  the  fork  goes  into  them 
easily  they  are  done,  and  I  take  them  off  and 
drain  them.  Then  I  take  them  into  the  dining- 
room  and  the  dining-room  fellows  put  them  on 
the  tables  in  bowls.  Harold  Pearson. 

$cbool-Koom  Boy 

In  the  afternoon  I  go  to  the  first  school-room 
and  work.  First  1  clean  the  boards  and  the 
chalk  trays.  Then  1  sweep  the  floor  and  take 
the  erasers  out  and  clean  them.  Then  I  dust 
the  desks  and  things.  Last  of  all  I  dust  Miss 
Gordon's  desk.  Friday  is  the  day  that  the 
school-room  is  scrubbed  and  1  have  to  see  that 
the  fellows  put  their  things  back  in  order.  That 
is  my  work  before  school  in  the  afternoon. 

Lawrence  M.  Cobb. 

making  Peach  Stone  Baskets 

Recently  a  number  of  fellows  have  made 
peach  stone  baskets.  First  we  find  the  middle 
of  the  stone.  Then  we  file  or  cut  down  one-half 
of  it  evenly  on  both  sides  till  the  part  left  is  about 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick.  We  shape 
this  to  make  the  handle.  Next  the  inside  of  the 
stone  is  dug  out,  and  then  the  basket  is  smoothed 
and  polished.  Harold  Y.  Jacobs. 
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OUR    TURKEYS 


Our  Cbanksgivittd  menu  Souvenirs 

Our  Thanksgiving  menu  souvenirs  this  year 
were  unusually  pretty.  They  were  printed  on  a 
heavy,  buff  colored  paper  making  a  large  booklet 
of  three  sheets,  bound  together  with  a  yellow  silk 
cord.  On  the  cover  and  at  the  top  was  a  quo- 
tation by  John  G.  Whittier.     The  School's  seal, 


and  Thanksgiving,  1909,  appeared  below.  On 
the  inside  of  this  sheet  was  a  half-tone  illustra- 
tion of  our  turkeys,  the  photograph  of  which  was 
taken  near  the  storage-barn,  and  is  the  subject 
of  the  accompanying  illustration.  On  the  next 
page  was  another  Thanl^sgiving  quotation  from 
St.  Nicholas.     Below  this  was  the  following: — 
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ROAST  TURKEY 

Dressing 

Giblet  Gravy 

Celery  Cranberry  Sauce 

Mashed  Turnip  Sweet  Potatoes 

Bread  and  Butter 

Mince  Pie 

Cheese 

Apples  and  Oranges 

Candy  Nuts  Raisins 

Figs 

On  the  following  page  was  printed  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  first  Thanksgiving  and 
what  the  day  means  now.  Next  was  printed  this 
year's  Proclamation  of  Thanksgiving  issued  by 
the  Mayor  of  Cottage  Row.  The  fellows  have 
kept  their  menus  as  souvenirs  of  a  happy  Thanks- 
giving. Dick  W.  Steenbruggen. 

B  Cccturc  on  m  £m  mar 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Bradley  intro- 
duced Colonel  T.  B.  Kelley,  Co.  E  8th  Illinois 
Cavalry,  who  told  us  about  the  Civil  War. 
Colonel  Kelley  told  us  how,  during  the  Civil  War, 
there  was  the  largest  cavalry  fight  on  this  conti- 
nent. After  this  he  told  us  about  the  first  day's 
fight  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Col.  Kelley 
and  private  Hale  were  on  picket  duty  at  post  No. 
1 ,  near  Chambersburg  Pike,  when  the  rebels  were 
seen,  and  Lieut.  M.  E.  Jones,  Co.  E  8th  Illinois 
Cavalry,  fired  the  first  shot  of  the  battle  at  a  man 
on  a  white  horse  who  proved  to  be  Col.  W.  M. 
McCarty,  1st  Texas  Legion.  The  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of 
the  world.  Col.  Kelley  told  us  a  number  of  inci- 
dents that  were  very  interesting  and  funny. 
Then  he  read  us  a  poem  which  he  had  written  to 
his  old  friends.  Col.  Kelley  sang  a  song  just  like 
a  boy  sings,  the  School  joining  in  the  chorus. 
It  reminded  him  of  his  boyhood  days.  Then  he 
recited  a  poem,  "Old  Glory."  The  chapel  was 
decorated  with  the  United  States  and  Vermont 


flags,  Col.  Kelley  coming  from  Vermont.  In  the 
front  of  the  room  was  a  large  steel  engraving  of 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

The  lecture  was  a  great  treat  to  all.     The 
fellows  talked  about  it  for  a  long  while  afterwards. 
Ernest  M.  Catton. 

Cbc  Carriagc-Koom 

On  the  upper  floor  of  the  stock-barn  in  the 
southeast  corner  is  a  room  used  for  carriages 
and  harness.  There  is  a  buggy  and  a  carryall, 
and  at  the  back  a  rack  to  keep  blankets  on. 
There  are  two  sets  of  harness  for  the  carryall,  two 
for  the  buggy,  and  some  extra  straps.  There  are 
two  street  blankets  and  six  stable  blankets. 
The  whip  is  kept  in  a  rack  in  the  corner  of  the 
room.  There  are  two  weights,  one  of  twenty- 
four  pounds  and  the  other  thirty.  It  is  my  work 
to  sweep  this  room  out  and  keep  things  tidy  in  it. 
Caleb  B.  Frye. 

Saturday's  Practice 

Every  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Fielding, 
leader  of  the  First  Corps  Cadet  Band,  comes  to 
instruct  the  band  fellows.  When  he  is  ready, 
the  fellows  who  play  in  the  band  are  sent  for. 
When  we  are  all  assembled  in  Gardner  Hall  he 
lets  us  choose  the  first  piece  we  want  to  play. 
Then  he  picks  another  for  us  to  practice  on.  We 
generally  have  four  or  five  pieces  to  play  every 
Saturday.  1  have  learned  quite  a  few  things 
in  music  which  Mr.  Fielding  has  taught  me. 
We  practice  about  two  hours  and  a  half  then 
most  of  the  fellows  are  dismissed.  A  few  stay 
to  be  shown  the  mistakes  they  have  made. 

Herbert  H.  Kenney. 

J\  l)aliowc'cn  Party 

At  the  Hallowe'en  party  the  fellows  had  a 
very  good  time.  A  httle  while  before  supper  we 
were  given  a  bag  of  peanuts.  At  quarter  past 
seven  the  fellows  marched  down  the  front  ave- 
nue to  the  wharf  and  up  by  the  house  and 
around  the  yard  three  or  four  times.  The 
procession  started  with  some  fellows  leading, 
carrying  Jack-o-lanterns.  After  that  the  fel- 
lows went  into  Gardner  Hall  and  had  the  rest 
of  their  fun.  There  was  bobbing  for  apples 
which  was  great  fun  to  watch.     A  string  about 
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eight  feet  long  had  a  couple  of  raisins  in  the 
middle.  Two  fellows  would  each  put  one  end  of 
the  string  in  their  mouths  and  see  who  could  get 
the  raisins.  There  was  also  a  peanut  grab. 
This  was  a  wooden  box  with  a  hole  in  the  top  big 
enough  for  a  fellow  to  put  his  hand  in  and  grab 
as  many  peanuts  as  he  could  and  take  them  out. 
The  most  taken  out  was  twenty-six  by  John  Her- 
mann Marshall.  He  was  given  twenty-five  cents. 
The  fellows  kept  the  peanuts  they  took  out. 
From  the  beams  were  hung  strings  with  dough- 
nuts on  the  ends  of  them.  The  fellow  who  ate 
his  doughnut  first  and  could  whistle  was  Harold 
Smyth,  who  was  given  twenty -five  cents.  Apples 
were  also  suspended  in  a  similar  manner  which 
the  fellows  tried  to  eat  without  touching  them 
with  their  hands  or  holding  them.  There  were 
plenty  of  doughnuts  left  over  which  were  given 
to  the  fellows.  We  were  also  given  some  mo- 
lasses kisses,  apples,  and  cider. 

Dana  W.  Osborne. 

CDc  Bulletin-Board 

The  bulletin-board  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  assembly-room  on  the  door  leading  to 
the  area.  It  is  a  blackboard  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  door  and  is  easily  distinguished  because  of  the 
fact  that  "Bulletin"  is  painted  above  it.  On  it 
are  placed  notices  which  interest  the  fellows. 
There  are  sometimes  notices  that  stay  for  a  long 
time  and  others  that  stay  a  short  period.  There 
is  a  little  card  which  explains  the  whistles  that  the 
Supervisor  blows  when  it  is  time  to  line  up,  wash, 
etc.  Another  thing  that  hangs  on  the  board  is  a 
catalogue  telling  the  names,  numbers,  and  authors 
of  the  library  books.  All  notices  pertaining  to 
Cottage  Row  government  are  put  on  the  bulletin- 
board  also,  so  the  fellows  can  see  them.  News- 
paper clippings,  a  list  of  the  boat  crew,  and  any 
special  event  is  posted  on  the  bulletin-board. 
William  G.  Beadle. 

morkind  M  tbc  Tncincrator 

One  afternoon  Mr.  Kibby  asked  the  dining- 
room  boys  if  they  would  like  a  ride.  We  all 
said,  "Yes!"  and  he  took  us  over  to  the  incinera- 
tor. Mr.  Bradley  was  over  there  and  he  asked 
us  if  we  would  help  keep  the  fire  agoing,  so  we  got 


out  and  carried  brush,  shavings,  broken  barrels, 
paper,  and  other  material.  In  a  little  while  we 
had  a  roaring  fire.  One  boy  found  a  tar  barrel 
and  put  it  in  the  fire  and  the  great  billows  of 
black  smoke  poured  out  at  the  top.  In  the  front, 
the  red  flames  could  be  seen  through  the  black 
smoke.  The  incinerator  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burning  waste  material  to  get  ashes  for 
use  on  the  land.  At  half  past  four  Mr.  Bradley 
took  four  boys  in  the  carriage  and  returned  to  the 
house.  It  was  a  very  nice  ride  as  he  took  us 
over  bumps  and  around  sharp  curves.  We 
thanked  Mr.  Bradley  for  the  ride. 

James  A.  Peak. 

B  Pleasant  evinm 

As  a  rule  girls  make  fudge  but  boys  can 
make  it  as  well.  In  some  roundabout  way  we 
were  talking  about  fudge  and  it  was  suggested  to 
have  a  party.  We  decided  to  make  fudge  and 
play  a  few  games.  Two  of  the  fellows  had  some 
sugar  and  chocolate,  and  Mrs.  Bradley  supplied 
us  with  the  rest  of  the  things.  Our  teacher 
loaned  us  a  chafing-dish  to  make  it  in.  We 
went  by  the  following  rule: — two  cups  of  sugar, 
two  squares  of  chocolate,  one-half  cup  of  cream, 
and  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
After  creaming  it  we  added  extract.  While  the 
fudge  was  cooking  we  played  games.  We 
played  "Spin  the  Platter,"  "Blind  Man's  Buff," 
"Rooster,"  and  other  games.  We  had  forfeits 
and  some  pretty  good  ones.  After  awhile  the 
fudge  was  done  and  we  put  in  the  vanilla  and 
put  it  out  to  cool.  It  was  a  very  good  party,  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Bradley  and  our  teacher. 

Ralph  A.  Whittemore. 

Starting  a  new  l^edde 

When  the  buckthorn  hedge  was  trimmed 
the  twigs  were  saved  for  the  nursery.  I  put 
the  shoots  in  a  wheel-barrow  and  wheeled  them 
to  a  spot  near  the  farm-house.  I  took  a  piece 
of  cord  and  stretched  it  between  two  stakes 
so  as  to  make  a  straight  row.  Then  1  dug  holes 
about  eight  inches  deep  under  the  cord.  I  planted 
the  shoots  eight  inches  deep,  four  inches  above 
ground  and  a  foot  apart. 

Preston  M.  Blanchard. 
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Extra  mork 

On  the  farm  and  elsewhere  there  is  certain 
work  to  be  done  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  at  five  at  night.  Such  work  as  milking  and 
tending  to  the  horses  is  done  at  this  time. 
Nearly  every  night  the  steamer  makes  a  five 
o'clock  trip  to  City  Point  and  returns  between 
five  and  six.  Some  nights  there  is  freight 
brought  back,  and  it  is  the  horse  fellow's  work  to 
take  it  to  the  office  or  wherever  it  belongs.  At 
five  in  the  morning  the  work  is  done  in  time  so 
the  fellows  can  go  to  breakfast  with  the  rest,  but 
at  night  the  fellows  that  do  this  work  have  a  late 
supper.  Terrance   L.  Parker. 

Cbc  Observatory 

The  observatory  is  situated  in  the  west  cen- 
tral part  of  the  Island,  on  what  is  called  "Observa- 
tory Hill."  The  latitude  of  it  is  forty-two  degrees, 
eighteen  minutes,  and  forty  seconds.  Mr.  Dix 
superintends  the  observatory  and  its  observers, 
and  he  is  our  forecaster.  The  staff  consists  of 
Hermann  Marshall,  chief,  Dick  Steenbruggen, 
deputy,  and  the  observers.  The  observers  are 
changed  every  month,  letting  every  boy  in  the 
first,  second  and  third  classes  have  a  chance  to 
learn  how  to  observe  each  instrument. 

The  different  instruments  are  the  barograph 
or  recording  barometer,  thermograph  or  record- 
ing thermometer,  and  the  polymeter  from  which 
we  get  the  humidity  and  dew-point.  In  the  ther- 
mometer shelter  are  the  maximum  and  minimum 
thermometers.  The  maximum  thermometer 
registers  the  highest  temperature  of  the  day,  or,  as 
we  might  say,  the  most  heat.  The  minimum 
thermometer  registers  the  lowest  or  coldest 
temperature  of  the  day.  By  twirling  the  maxi- 
mum thermometer  centrifugal  force  sets  it.  To 
set  the  minimum  thermometer  we  tip  it  up. 
There  is  also  a  zero  setting  rain-gage,  and  one 
like  that  used  in  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau. 

The  anemometer  consists  of  an  apparatus 
like  a  clock,  having  a  dial  with  an  outer  and 
inner  row  of  figures.  There  is  a  shaft  or  iron 
rod  attached  to  the  works  and  to  this  rod  are  fixed 
four  cup-like  forms  on  small  rods  attached  to  the 


large  rod.  The  wind  catches  in  these  cups 
and  turns  the  rod  around  which  causes  the  hands 
to  move  over  the  dial  giving  us  a  reading  by 
which  we  find  the  wind's  velocity.  From  the 
wind-vane  above  the  roof  a  brass  rod  runs  down 
and  causes  a  hand  to  register  the  wind  direction 
on  a  wooden  dial  in  the  observatory. 

When  we  get  the  observations  we  make  out 
a  record  and  mark  the  readings  on  charts.  This 
is  a  United  States  Co-operative  Station  so  our 
charts  go  to  the  observatory  at  Washington. 
The  flags  we  display  are  given  us  by  the  govern- 
ment. Frederick  J.   Barton. 

Christmas  Cards 

As  the  Christmas  season  is  near  the  fellows 
are  beginning  to  make  designs  on  post-cards  to 
send  to  their  friends.  The  cards  are  five  and 
one-half  inches  long  by  three  and  one-quarter 
inches  wide.  The  color  of  them  is  a  buff  tint. 
One  side  is  blank  while  on  the  other  side  is 
the  word  "Post-Card,"  and  spaces  for  the  ad- 
dress and  correspondence.  In  making  a  design 
the  fellows  first  practice  it  on  paper  and  then 
draw  it  on  the  card.  After  they  are  drawn  they 
are  painted  in  water  colors.  Some  boys  are 
very  good  at  drawing  and  make  some  very  nice 
ones.  LeRoy  B.   Huey. 

Sweeping 

Every  afternoon  I  sweep  the  assembly-room 
and  tower  before  school.  1  sprinkle  the  floor, 
sweep  it,  take  up  the  dirt,  and  straighten  out  the 
book  cupboard.  Then  I  sweep  down  the  tower 
stairs  and  dust  the  window-seats.  After  the 
assembly-room  and  tower  are  done  1  sweep  and 
beat  the  mats  and  put  them  in  place. 

Ernest  V.  Wyatt. 

Tilling  out  Hcqulsitions 

Pretty  nearly  every  day  requisitions  come 
to  the  kitchen  to  be  filled.  Soap,  matches,  and 
starch  are  wanted  by  different  instructors. 
Mrs.  Bradley  allows  me  to  go  to  the  back  store- 
room after  the  articles.  I  get  them  and  then 
deliver  them  to  the  instructors.  Then  1  cross 
them  off  the  requisition  blank  and  give  it  to  the 
office-boy.  James  A.  Blakemore. 
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Cbc  December  Sforiti 

The  time  of  our  Christmas  vacation  this 
year  is  one  that  will  probably  be  long  remem- 
bered by  the  fellows  of  our  School  as  well  as  by 
the  people  of  the  mainland,  because  in  that  time 
occurred  a  great  storm.  About  three  o'clock 
Christmas  afternoon  a  light  breeze  came  up  and 
before  dark  it  began  to  snow.  It  snowed  almost 
continually  all  that  night  and  Sunday.  In  all 
about  a  foot  of  snow  fell.  The  wind  some  of  the 
time  blew  at  the  rate  of  sixty-four  miles  an  hour. 
The  iron  telephone  poles  in  some  parts  of  the 
Island  were  bent  nearly  to  the  ground  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  and  the  weight  of  the  ice  on 
the  wires.  The  wires  were  down  all  over  the 
Island.  The  long  distance  telephone  was  re- 
paired by  Tuesday  afternoon,  but  the  local  wires 
are  not  yet  put  up. 

It  was  high  tide  at  ten  thirty-eight  in  the 
morning  but  before  then  the  tide  was  overflowing 
the  Island  in  some  parts.  This  was  the  highest 
tide  we  have  had  since  1851.  The  reasons  for 
the  high  tide  were  the  full  moon  and  a  northeast 
wind  which  blew  the  water  up  the  bay. 

At  the  north  end  the  bank  was  washed 
away  considerably.  The  shape  of  the  north  end 
bar  was  changed,  partly  by  the  gravel  being 
washed  from  the  banks  and  deposited  there.  The 
waves  washed  away  the  entire  length  of  the  beach 
road  from  the  storage-barn  to  the  farther  end  of 
Lyman  Grove  at  the  south  end.  An  opening 
about  twenty-five  feet  wide  was  cut  through  the 
dike  and  when  the  tide  went  out  the  water  rushed 
through  there  from  the  pasture  and  sorting  ground, 
at  one  place  making  a  fall  of  about  four  feet. 
Some  of  the  planking  of  the  wharf  was  torn  up  by 
the  waves.     The  low  land  between  the  storage- 


barn  and  the  compost  shed  was  flooded,  also  the 
piggery  in  the  basement  of  the  storage-barn.  No 
harm  came  to  the  pigs  because  they  had  been 
removed  to  the  barn  floor.  About  twenty 
chickens  were  drowned.  Much  of  the  meadows 
and  most  of  the  roads  in  the  lower  land  are  now 
covered  with  sand,  gravel,  and  driftwood.  The 
Island  became  seven  separate  islands. 

Our  steamer  had  been  securely  tied  up  the 
night  before  the  storm  so  she  came  through  it 
safely.  No  large  boats  came  ashore,  though 
if  the  storm  had  lasted  much  longer  two  that  had 
dragged  anchors  until  they  were  quite  near  the 
wharf,  might  have  done  so. 

George  M.   Holmes. 

€bri$tmd$ 

Christmas  mornings  on  our  Island  we  are 
all  on  the  lookout  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  and 
the  instructors  with  our  Christmas  greetings. 
We  try  our  best  to  be  first  with  them  and  all  over 
the  house  you  can  hear,  "Merry  Christmas"  and 
shouts  of  laughter.  In  the  forenoon  this  year 
a  number  of  the  boys  went  skating  till  it  came 
time  to  go  to  assembly-hall  where  the  Christmas 
trees  where  made  ready  for  us.  Edward  Deane 
was  dressed  up  as  Santa  Claus  and  he  was  as- 
sisted in  giving  out  the  presents  by  Mr.  Bradley 
and  one  or  two  instructors.  Every  boy  received 
a  good  present  from  the  School  and  nearly  all  of 
us  had  boxes  from  our  friends  outside.  And  such 
a  lot  of  good  things  as  there  was!  Each  boy  and 
instructor  also  received  a  half-pound  box  of  Low- 
ney's  chocolates  from  Mr.  Richard  Bell  who 
sends  them  to  us  every  year.  The  Agricultural 
Prizes  which  are  given  out  every  year  by  Mr. 
Adams  were  awarded.  Fred  Wilson,  Herbert 
Nelson,  and  Ernest  Nichols  were  the  fellows  out- 
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side  the  School' to  receive  them,  and  of  the  boys 
here  the  first  prizes  of  five  dollars  each  went  to 
Terrance  Parker  and  William  Laing,  the  second 
of  three  dollars  to  Harold  Jacobs  and  Harold 
Morse,  the  third  of  two  dollars  to  Edwin  Tape  and 
Dick  Steenbruggen.  Mr.  Adams  himself  was 
here,  and  gave  these  out  to  the  boys. 

After  dinner  most  of  the  fellows  went  skat- 
ing till  half  past  two  when  they  came  to  the  house 
and  tidied  up  for  a  vaudeville  entertainment  for 
which  Mr.  Adams  provided.  This  entertain- 
ment was  given  by  three  men.  The  first, 
Mr.  Woolley,  drew  pictures  very  quickly  on  paper. 
The  most  fun  in  his  part  of  the  show  was  when 
he  called  someone  to  make  a  "wiggle."  Dr. 
Bancroft  made  one  and  Mr.  Woolley  quickly 
added  to  it  forming  a  man  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth.  Mr.  Baril,  the  sleight  of  hand  performer, 
was  very  interesting.  He  did  a  great  many  good 
tricks  and  some  especially  good  ones  with  cards. 
The  most  interesting  thing  of  all,  I  think,  was  his 
"cabinet  seance."  He  allowed  two  of  the  men 
instructors  to  tie  him  to  a  chair,  hands  and  feet, 
and  then  he  went  into  the  cabinet.  The  curtains 
dropped  and  we  heard  bells  ringing  and  saw  his 
hands  above  the  cabinet.  When  the  curtain 
rose  again  he  was  found  to  be  tied  as  at  first. 
Mr.  Clark,  the  humorist,  was  also  very  interest- 
ing. He  was  blacked  up  and  dressed  in  what  he 
called  a  military  suit.  He  found  out  some  of 
the  boys'  names  and  made  up  jokes  about  them 
which  were  very  funny.  He  sang  some  good 
songs  and  when  he  sang  "My  Pony  Boy"  he  had 
all  of  us  join  in  the  chorus.  He  also  played 
several  instruments.  On  the  trombone  he  pre- 
tended to  be  imitating  Willard  Perry.  The  en- 
tertainment lasted  till  almost  six  o'clock  and  we 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 

After  supper  we  didn't  do  much  of  anything 
but  read  and  play  games  till  we  went  to  bed, 
tired  but  feeling  as  if  we'd  had  a  very  Merry 
Christmas.  Harold  W.  Smyth. 

Dyiiid  Pipes 

The  pipes  that  are  connected  with  the 
power-house  are  the  sewer-pipes,  water-pipes, 
and  also  the  steam-pipes  which  run  from  the 


power-house  to  the  boiler-room  of  the  main  build- 
ing. The  sewer-pipe  is  a  large  one  ten  inches 
in  diameter  connecting  with  the  sewer  of  the 
main  building  and  running  down  past  Gardner 
Hall  and  the  power-house,  and  it  empties  below 
tide  water  on  the  beach  at  the  east  side  of  the 
Island.  Gardner  Hall  has  three  connections  with 
the  sewer,  one  from  the  printing-office,  one  from 
the  proposed  laundry,  and  also  one  from  the  drain- 
pipe that  comes  from  the  roof,  which  empty  into 
the  sewer  that  comes  from  the  main  building. 
With  the  power-house  there  are  several  connec- 
tions of  six  and  four  inch  Akron  pipes.  They  are 
from  the  roof  and  the  engine-room,  the  boiler- 
room,  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  one  connecting 
with  the  blind  drain  which  runs  around  the  build- 
ing. There  is  also  one  near  the  corner  of  the 
coal  pocket  that  drains  the  conduit  trench. 

A  trench  was  dug  about  five  feet  deep  and 
four  feet  wide  between  the  power-house  and  Gard- 
ner Hall  and  from  there  to  the  boiler-room  of 
the  main  building.  This  trench  is  to  hold  dif- 
ferent pipes.  Farm  tile  is  laid  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  quantity  of  stones  put  on  top  of  the  farm 
tile  so  that  the  trench  will  be  well  drained.  Then 
the  four  inch  water  main  supplying  the  power- 
house, was  laid  at  the  side  and  near  the  middle 
is  the  conduit,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
through  which  run  four  steam  pipes.  Two  are 
two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  one  is  one 
and  one-half  inches  and  the  largest  one  is  six 
inches  in  diameter  from  the  power-house  to 
Gardner  Hall,  and  from  there  to  the  boiler-room 
of  the  main  building  it  is  five  inches  in  diameter. 
These  pipes  are  to  carry  the  steam  from  the 
power-house  to  heat  Gardner  Hall  and  to  furnish 
steam  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes  in  the 
main  building.  Thomas  Milne. 

Rcpairiiid  iM  Road 

After  the  storm  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
November  it  was  the  work  of  the  farm  squad  to 
repair  the  road  near  Oak  Knoll,  as  the  high  tides 
and  rains  had  caused  great  damage.  1  took  Dan 
and  the  drag  and  hauled  logs  from  the  log-pile  at 
the  storage-barn.  These  logs  were  about  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 
While  1  was  doing  this  the  rest  of  the  farm  fel- 
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lows  were  digging  trenches  for  the  logs  to  rest 
in.  They  were  dug  about  two  feet  deep  and 
they  were  thirty  feet  apart.  These  logs  vere 
laid  across  the  road. 

On  the  outer  edge  of  the  road,  logs  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  long  are  jointed  together. 
One  was  gone  so  I  got  another  from  near  the  in- 
cinerator to  take  its  place.  I  picked  out  the 
longest  one  and  dragged  it  to  where  it  was 
needed.  When  the  logs  were  all  in  place,  old 
Christmas  trees  were  put  in  and  tamped  down. 
The  teams  were  then  set  to  work  hauling  gravel 
to  fill  in  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  road.  Later 
on  a  layer  of  clay  will  be  put  on  over  this  and  then 
stones  will  be  put  along  the  outer  edge  so  the 
road  will  not  wash  away  again. 

James  R.  Gregory. 

f)mm  Conduit  Cilc 

On  Wednesday,  December  eighth,  a  scow- 
load  of  conduit  tile  was  brought  to  the  Island. 
The  tile  was  lifted  from  the  scow  to  the  wharf  by 
means  of  the  derrick  and  arranged  in  rows  extend- 
ing from  the  place  where  the  row-boat  Standish  is 
kept,  to  the  place  where  the  Priscilla  is  kept. 
I  helped  haul  the  tile  from  the  wharf  to  the  con- 
duit trench.  1  had  Major  and  a  cart  and 
Ralph  Jones  "had  Bell.  In  loading  the  tile 
we  had  three  to  help,  one  in  the  middle  and 
one  on  each  side.  I  carried  four  in  my  cart 
and  Ralph  carried  three,  as  his  cart  was  smaller. 
When  we  got  the  tile  up  to  the  conduit  trench 
it  was  unloaded  where  it  could  be  gotten  easily 
by  the  ones  who  lay  it.  The  tile  is  three  feet  four 
inches  long  and  a  foot  and  one-half  in  diameter 
outside  measurement.  It  is  to  be  used  as  a  con- 
duit for  the  steam  pipes  from  the  power-house 
to  Gardner  Hall  and  the  main  building.  When 
they  lay  the  tile  it  is  split  in  half  and  about  every 
length  a  rest  is  cemented  in  to  rest  the  steam 
pipes  on.  Bernhardt  Gerecke. 

Unloading  tbc  Coal  Barge 

On  December  fourth,  a  coal  barge  loaded 
with  soft  coal  came  and  was  made  fast  to  the 
wharf.  It  was  quite  large  and  was  full,  but  only 
about  one-half  of  the  coal  was  for  the  School. 
All  our  teams  were  working  on  the  coal  so  as  to 


get  it  unloaded  as  soon  as  possible.  A  large 
bucket  hung  on  a  chain  over  the  coal  and  it  was 
let  down  into  the  coal  by  a  derrick  and  filled  by 
men  in  the  barge.  Then  it  was  pulled  up  by  the 
derrick  and  dumped  into  the  carts  and  hauled 
away.  When  the  coal  was  dumped  into  the 
carts,  it  made  a  big  dust  and  the  white  horse 
Bell,  was  both  black  and  white  when  we  were 
done.  From  two  to  four  buckets  were  all  the 
carts  could  hold.  My  work  was  at  the  coal-shed. 
When  a  cart  came  with  a  load  it  was  dumped 
in  front  of  the  shed  and  we  threw  it  back  to  make 
room  for  more.  It  took  two  days  to  unload  the 
barge.  Arthur  E.  Furley. 

Plants  in  our  Schoolroom 

Several  weeks  ago  we  got  some  bulbs  for  the 
school-room.  They  looked  like  onions,  but  were 
paper-narcissus  bulbs.  They  were  put  into  a 
round  glass  dish  with  pretty  beach  stones.  The 
dish  was  filled  with  water  into  which  we  put  some 
charcoal  to  keep  it  fresh.  They  grew  very  fast 
and  one  of  the  bulbs  sent  up  three  shoots.  The 
roots  are  white  and  we  can  see  them  winding 
around  the  stones.  Now  the  tallest  ones  are  two 
feet  in  heighth  and  there  are  three  clusters 
of  blossoms,  the  largest  one  having  ten  in  it. 
The  blossoms  are  like  six-pointed  stars  and  pure 
white  with  yellow  centers.  They  have  long  pale 
green  stems.  They  are  so  fragrant  that  they 
perfume  the  school-room. 

Albert  A.  Anderson. 

Rescuing  a  Cauncb 

One  afternoon  when  the  steamer  was  com- 
ing back  on  her  afternoon  trip  we  noticed  a  launch 
anchored  off  the  north  end  of  our  Island.  Some- 
one in  the  launch  was  waving  a  white  flag  show- 
ing that  they  were  in  distress  and  needed  help. 
We  went  to  the  launch  to  find  out  what  was  the 
trouble.  After  getting  a  line  to  her  we  backed 
away  till  they  got  their  anchor  up.  We  then 
towed  her  to  the  south  side  of  our  wharf  and 
dropped  her  from  where  she  drifted  to  the  south 
side  float.  Here  she  stayed  till  night  and  was 
towed  over  to  City  Point  by  our  steamer.  The 
reason  she  stopped  was  that  her  batteries  had 
run  out.  Ralph  A.  Jones. 
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The  success  or  failure  ot  one  in  life  invari- 
ably depends  on  that  one's  ability  or  willingness 
to  improve  the  many  and  varied  opportunities  at 
hand,  the  inclination  to  profit  from  the  experi- 
ences of  others,  or  the  acceptance  of  valuable 
expert  advice  emanating  from  one  who  has  made 


an  undisputed  success  in  life,  and  not  infre- 
quently from  one  who  has  passed  from  the  most 
menial  to  the  highest  position  attainable  in  his 
chosen  business  or  profession. 

Such  conditions,  opportunities,  or  experi- 
ences, whichever  you  may  elect  to  call  them,  are 
not  periodic  happenings,  and  for  a  few  selected 
ones,  but  are  to  be  met  with  by  everyone  on 
every  hand,  and  from  those  who  are  masters  of 
themselves  and  have  mastered  all  the  details 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  are  se- 
lected to  fill  responsible  positions  of  trust,  thus 
paving  their  way  to  success  and  prosperity. 

In  observing  those  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact  it  is  easily  discernible  to  note  with  what 
degree  of  profit  each  one  has  become  possessed 
from  advice,  information,  or  benefit  of  putting  to 
the  test  the  experiences  of  others.  Neither  a 
busy  world  nor  a  busy  man  has  the  time  to 
waste  on  a  drone  or  a  person  who  is  "just  going 
to  do  something."  The  man  of  the  hour  is  the 
one  who  has  accomplished  something,  and  is 
doing  something  all  the  time. 

Surely  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  a  person 
to  choose  which  road  to  follow.  If,  perchance, 
one  should  find  himself  on  the  wrong  road  he 
should  speedily  retrace  his  steps  and  make  a 
new  start,  reassuring  himself  that  he  is  finally  on 
the  right  road,  and  then  go  ahead.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  the  making  of  an  effort,  which  will 
ultimately  bring  its  reward.  When  the  means 
and  advantages  of  the  present  time  at  one's  dis- 
posal are  taken  into  consideration  there  is  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  the  complaint  too  fre- 
quently heard,  "1  have  had  no  chance,  and  have 
no  pull." 

A  "pull,"  if  such  a  thing  really  exists,  has 
only  been  obtained  by  an  effort,  ah  ambition, 
and  a  determination — the  efforts  of  a  pure 
mind  coupled  with  a  wish  to  become  successful, 
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a  sensitive  regard  for  one's  manners,  habits, 
personal  appearance,  correct  manner  of  speak- 
ing, and  foremost  of  all,  punctuality. 

notes 

Dec.   1 .     Finished  laying  new  sewer  pipes. 

Dec.  2.  Manager  Ralph  B.  Williams 
visited  the  School. 

Blind  drain  and  sub-drainage  tile  laid  from 
Gardner  Hall  to  power-house  in  steam  and  elec- 
tric conduit  trench. 

Dec.  4.     Winter's  supply  of  soft  coal  came. 

Prof.  Charles  P.  Sinnott  here  to  determine 
geological  formation  of  Island. 

Dec.  6.  Manager  Francis  Shaw  visited 
the  School. 

Four  inch  water  main  run  from  main  supply 
to  Gardner  Hall  and  power-house. 

Dec.  7.  Scow-load  of  Johns-Manville 
sectional  conduit  came,  also  feed  water  heater. 

Dec.  8.  Another  load  of  Johns-Manville 
sectional  conduit  came. 

Dec.  9.  Steamer  "Pilgrim"  taken  to 
Lawley's  for  annual  overhauling. 

Dec.   10.     Load  of  asbestos  fiber  came. 

Dec.    1  1 .     First  skating  of  the  season. 

Blind  drain  and  sub-drainage  tile  laid  from 
Gardner  Hall  to  main  building  in  steam  and 
electric  conduit  trench. 

Dec.   13.     Letter-writing  day. 

Set  engine  and  dynamo  base  in  engine- 
room  of  power-house. 

Dec.  1 4.  Twenty  bushels  of  corn  and  sixty 
bushes  of  oats  came. 

Dec.  15.  Secretary  Tucker  Daland  vis- 
ited the  School. 

Dec.   16.     Fifty  barrels  of  cement  came. 

Banked  farm-house  and  root-cellar. 

Dec.    17.     Christmas  greens  came. 

Load  of  asbestos  and  conduit  T's  came. 

Usual  Christmas  box  of  Lowney's  choco- 
lates came  for  the  boys  and  instructors  from  Mr. 
Richard  Bell. 

Dec.  19.  Sunday.  Rev.  Frank  E.  Sul- 
livan addressed  the  boys  in  the  afternoon. 

Christmas  concert  in  the  evening. 

Dec.  20.     Killed  a  pig. 


Put  steamer  "Pilgrim"  on  blocks  to  clean 
boiler  tubes  and  put  on  winter  sheathing. 

Dec.  22.  Quarterly  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  School.  Richard 
William  Weston,  Stanley  Weston  Clark,  Harry 
Lincoln  Fessenden,  John  Warren  Lincoln,  Fran- 
cis Gordon  Taylor,  and  Theodore  Milne  passed. 

Dec.  24.     Instructors'  sitting-room  painted. 

School  closed  for  a  week's  vacation. 

Finished  laying  lower  section  of  Johns-Man- 
ville conduit  and  concreted  roll  frames  in  place 
to  carry  steam  pipes  from  power-house  to  main 
building. 

Dec.  25.  Christmas.  Awarding  of  the 
Adams  Agricultural  Prizes. 

Mr.  Bradley  announced  that  we  were  to  re- 
ceive new  band  instruments  as  a  Christmas  gift. 

Usual  distribution  of  gifts  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  entertainment  provided  by 
Treasurer  Arthur  Adams. 

Dec.  28.     First  coasting. 

Carl  Frederick  Follansbee  entered  the 
School. 

Dec.  30.  Scow-load  of  spruce  planks, 
fifteen  barrels  of  kerosene,  and  five  barrels  of 
gasoline  came. 

DcccniDcr  IHeteorolody 

Maximum  temperature  52°  on  the  6th. 

Minimum  tem.perature  -3°  on  the  31st. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  month  29.1° 

Total  precipitation,  2.26  inches. 

Greatest  precipitation  in  twenty-four  hours 
1.04  inches  on  the  26th. 

6  days  with  .01  or  more  inches  precipitation, 
1 0  clear  days,  1 6  partly  cloudy,  5  cloudy  days. 

Total  nurnber  of  hours  sunshine  156  and  5 
minutes. 

Severe  storm  on  the  25th  and  26th  caused 
much  damage  to  shipping,  and  the  exceptionally 
high  tide  on  the  26th  damaged  property  along  the 
water  front. 

Cbe  Tarm  and  Crades  School  Bank 

Cash  on  hand  December  1,  1909  $441.12 

Deposited  during  the  month  75.48 

$516.60 
28.17 


Withdrawn  during  the  month 
Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1910 
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Our  Cbrisrmas  Concert 

Our  Christmas  concert  was  given  as  usual. 
As  we  marched  to  our  seats  the  decorations  over 
our  heads  and  around  the  assembly-hall  attracted 
our  attention.  The  most  beautiful  spot  was  over 
the  chimney  in  front  where  hung  a  golden  star 
with  lighted  candles  on  the  points.  The  back- 
ground was  white  bunting  in  the  center  with  two 
red  curtains  outlined  with  rope  evergreen  and 
looped  back  with  laurel  wreaths.  From  the 
ceiling  hung  ropes  of  evergreen  with  a  laurel 
wreath  suspended  from  the  center.  Christmas 
trees  were  clustered  in  different  places  around 
the  room,  the  whole  looking  magnificent. 

The  piece  called  "Tommy's  Discovery" 
was  funny.  The  fellows  liked  the  piece  of  Herod 
and  the  Three  Wise  Men.  Willard  Perry  was 
dressed  as  Herod,  and  Harold  Jacobs,  James 
Gregory  and  William  Foster  represented  the 
three  Wise  Men.  Mr.  Thomas  offered  prayer 
and  Mr.  Bradley  and  Rev.  F.  L.  Sullivan,  who  ad- 
dressed the  boys  in  the  afternoon,  made  remarks 
at  the  close.  The  programme  was  as  follows: — • 
Song       -  -  -  -  Choir 

"Christmas  Chimes  Are  Ringing" 
Prayer       -  -  -  Mr.  Thomas 

Bible  Reading  -  Edward  Bickford 

Recitation         -  -  John  LeStrange 

"A  Christmas  Welcome" 
Recitation  -  -  Spencer  Profit 

"Thoughts  of  Christmas" 
Song       -  -  -  _  Choir 

"Christ  our  King" 
Recitation  -  -  George  Jordan 

"Holly" 
Exercise       -  -  .  pjve  Boys 

"Christmas  in  Many  Lands" 
Reading  -  -  -  Alfred  Jacobs 

"The  Vikings'  Yuletide" 
Song        -  -  -  -  Choir 

"The  Blessed  Day" 
Recitation  -  -  Edwin  Tape 

"Christmas" 
Recitation  -  -  LeRoy  Huey 

"The  Little  Christmas  Tree" 

Exercise       .  .  .  Four  Boys 

"The  Magi" 


Song       -  -  -  .  Choir 

"Star  so  Bright" 
Recitation       -  -  Robert  Matthews 

"Christmas  Chimes" 
Recitation  -  -  Arthur  Peak 

"Tommy's  Discovery" 
Recitation  -  -  Harold  Smyth 

"One  of  the  Shepherds" 
Song       -  -  .  -  Choir 

"Christmas  Sunshine" 
Remarks     -  -  Rev.  F.  L.  Sullivan 

Exercise       -  -  -  Nine  Boys 

"A  Holiday  Acrostic" 
Song        -  -  -  -  Choir 

"Praise  for  His  Glory" 
Recitation  -  -  Thomas  Doty 

"Christmas  Hymn" 
Exercise         Edward  Deane  and  Stephen  Eaton 

"Sly  Santa  Glaus" 
Recitation  -  -  Stanley  Tisdale 

"A  Query" 

Remarks    -  -  -  Mr.  Bradley 

Song       -  -  -  -  'Choir 

"Ring  the  Joy  Bells" 

Herbert  H.   Kenney. 

Sorting  Sheets 

Every  Monday  the  boys  in  the  dormitory 
sort  the  fellows'  sheets.  When  the  sheets  come 
from  the  laundry  we  take  them  and  sort  the  long 
ones  from  the  short  ones  and  put  them  in  sepa- 
rate piles.  The  ones  that  are  torn  we  take  to 
the  sewing-room.    Preston  M.   Blanchard. 

€ow$'  numbers 

Each  cow  has  a  certain  stanchion  to  go  in. 
Over  each  stanchion  is  a  card  with  a  number  on 
it  and  on  the  left  ear  of  the  cow  is  a  tag  with  a 
number,  and  the  number  on  the  cow's  ear 
corresponds  with  the  number  on  the  stanchion. 
That  is  the  way  1  can  tell  their  places. 

Alfred  H.  Casey. 

Pulling  Out  tbe  Steamer 

Most  every  night  in  winter  and  on  some 
stormy  summer  nights  the  steamer  is  pulled  out 
as  we  call  it.  She  is  pulled  away  from  the  float 
so  she  will  not  be  chafed  or  damaged.  First  a 
line  is  made  fast  from  the  landing  float  to  the 
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bitt  on  the  port  side  astern.  Then  a  cable  is 
passed  through  the  stern  chock  to  a  bitt  on  the 
starboard  side.  Then  a  spring  line  is  pulled  taut 
fronn  the  breakwater  and  is  fastened  to  the  bitt 
on  the  starboard  side.  This  pulls  her  stern 
away  from  the  float  about  three  feet.  Next  the 
loop  of  a  cable  from  the  wharf  is  put  over  the 
bow  bitt.  Then  two  lines  which  are  fastened  to 
a  cable  to  the  breakwater  are  pulled  in  and  the 
loop  of  the  cable  is  put  over  the  same  bitt.  One 
of  these  lines  is  used  to  bind  the  cables  so  they 
will  not  slip  off  the  bitt.  The  other  lines  are 
stretched  down  the  deck. 

WiLLARD  H.  Perry. 

Our  Tirst  Skatiitd 

On  the  eleventh  of  December  we  had  our 
first  skating,  over  at  the  south  end.  We  have 
three  ponds,  the  east  side  pond,  one  by  the  stor- 
age-barn, and  one  at  the  south  end  of  the  Island, 
but  only  the  last  named  was  good.  It  had  been 
freezing  all  the  week  and  by  Saturday  it  was  fine. 
The  skates  had  not  been  given  out  but  a  lot  of 
fellows  had  kept  their  skates  out  from  last  year. 
Those  who  had  skates  and  cared  to,  were  allowed 
to  go.  After  we  had  been  over  there  awhile, 
we  chose  up  sides  for  a  game  of  hockey  and  had 
a  very  exciting  game. 

William    W.  Foster. 

Setting  an  engine  foundation 

As  there  is  going  to  be  a  heavy  engine  in 
the  power-house  a  strong  foundation  had  to  be 
made.  A  pit  about  six  and  one-half  feet  long, 
five  and  one-half  feet  wide,  and  about  three  feet 
deep  was  dug  and  filled  with  concrete.  Large 
bolts  were  laid  in  the  concrete,  the  right  distance 
apart  to  correspond  with  the  holes  in  the  base  of 
the  engine.  The  base  was  brought  in  and  set 
on  blocks  and  brought  around  so  the  bolts  would 
go  into  the  holes.  The  base  was  then  let  down 
easily  over  the  bolts  and  the  nuts  screwed  on. 
Earle  C.   Marshall. 

Banking  l)Otbca$ 

One  afternoon  Cecil  Jordan  and  myself 
banked  the  hotbeds  with  seaweed.  Boards  had 
been  laid  on  the  cement  structure  and  the  sea- 
weed was  placed  on  them  about  six  inches  deep 


and  around  the  edges  of  the  bed.  When  a  load 
of  seaweed  would  come  the  fellows  would  dump 
it  where  we  wanted  them  to.  There  were  eight 
loads  hauled  making  two  loads  to  a  bed.  When 
we  had  the  seaweed  all  spread,  we  levelled  it 
all  off  and  made  it  look  good.  The  use  of  bank- 
ing the  hotbeds  is  to  keep  the  frost  out. 

Norman  V.  Johnson. 

Unloading  Tlour  and  Cement 

The  other  day  twenty-five  barrels  of  flour 
and  fifty  barrels  of  cement  came.  To  unload  it 
we  laid  planks  from  the  scow  to  the  wharf  and 
then  to  the  cart.  The  instructor  and  four  fellows 
got  into  the  scow  and  rolled  the  barrels  up  the 
plank  to  us,  then  we  rolled  them  up  to  the  fellows 
who  were  putting  them  into  the  cart.  The  flour 
went  into  the  store-room  at  the  honse.  The  ce- 
ment went  to  the  shop  basement  and  the  power- 
house. After  we  unloaded  the  scow  we  went  to 
the  power-house  and  helped  unload  the  teams. 
William  B.  Deane. 

I^auling  Up  the  Sachem 

Every  year  the  Trevore,  Winslow,  and 
Sachem  are  hauled  up  on  the  beach  just  before 
winter.  The  Sachem  was  brought  near  the 
beach  and  put  on  the  truck.  Then  a  block  and 
tackle  was  put  on  the  truck  and  we  pulled  her  up 
the  planks  and  placed  her  near  the  Winslow. 
Then  the  seaweed  was  scraped  off  the  bottom  and 
she  was  scrubbed  until  she  was  clean.  A  canvas 
cover  was  put  over  her  for  protection  during  the 
winter.  Edwin  J.  Tape. 

the  Di$b  Cupboard 

The  dish  cupboard  containing  the  boys' 
dishes  is  in  the  boys'  dining-room.  It  has  five 
shelves  on  which  the  dishes  are  kept.  It  has 
four  doors.  In  each  door  there  are  three  big 
panes  of  glass.  The  cupboard  has  under  it 
three  brass  rods  to  help  support  it.  Under 
where  the  dishes  are  kept  there  are  four  drawers. 
The  dishes  are  put  on  different  shelves.  The 
mugs  are  kept  on  one  shelf  and  the  plates  on  an- 
other and  so  on.  The  dishes  are  taken  out  and 
the  cupboard  cleaned  as  often  as  needed,  by  the 
dining-room  boys.  Allen  B.  Cook. 
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James  Adams  Cross,  '80,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  connected  with  the  Boston  police 
department  died  Dec.  3,  1 909.  "Jim,"  as  every- 
body called  him,  was  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  28, 
1861,  and  came  to  the  School  in  1873,  grad- 
uating in  1 880.  His  record  here  was  a  good  one 
and  he  was  unusually  popular  among  the  fellows. 
On  leaving  the  School  he  went  to  work  in  Wih- 
chester,  Mass.,  later  working  at  the  machinist 
trade  in  Boston  until  he  joined  the  police  force. 
For  a  number  of  years  Jim  had  driven  the 
"Black  Maria"  and  done  other  light  service  on 
account  of  an  injury  received  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  His  health  had  been  failing  for  some 
time  and  for  some  weeks  before  his  death  he 
had  been  relieved  from  duty.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  a  son  twelve  years  old.  Jim  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alumni  Association  and  always  present 
when  able,  and  with  a  happy  smile.  He  was  an 
Odd  Fellow  and  belonged  to  the  United  Order  of 
Workmen.  A  fellow  officer  of  Division  4  thus 
speaks  of  him: — 

"He  was  an  ideal  police  officer,  doing  his 
duty  as  he  saw  it,  without  fear  of  possible  con- 
sequences, and  doing  it  well.  No  man  ever  had 
a  kinder  heart,  and  none  were  braver  or  more 
modest.  Of  his  wife  and  son,  he  always  spoke 
with  loving  pride,  and  his  life  was  clean,  brave, 
and  wholesome.  His  comrades  and  friends  will 
miss  his  cheery  presence,  but  1  believe  will  be 
better  men  for  having  known  his  sterling  charac- 
ter. The  hereafter  must  hold  a  generous  reward 
for  a  man  who  could  endure  so  many  years  of 
distressing  pain  and  wear  such  a  brave,  smiling 
face.  There  are  no  words  at  my  command  to 
give  Jim  the  eulogy  he  deserves." 

LeRoy  S-.  Kenfield,  '82,  is  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  the  past  ten  years,  and  his  ability  as  an  artist 
with  the  baritone  and  trombone  is  unquestioned. 
He  has  also  shown  up  excellently  as  a  writer  and 
teacher,  having  written  and  compiled  "The  New 
and  Modern  Method  for  Baritone  or  Euphoni- 
um." It  is  published  by  The  Cundy-Bettoney 
Company  of  Boston,  and  is  an  eminent  success. 


This  publishing  house  is  indeed  fortunate  in  se- 
curing the  services  of  so  able  an  artist  in  their 
efforts  to  publish  a  method  for  the  baritone  that 
embodied  all  the  essentials  for  such  a  work. 
That  his  achievement  is  a  decided  success  in 
this  line  of  work,  the  completed  edition  proves; 
step  by  step  in  a  pleasing  and  always  progressive 
style  he  takes  the  student  from  the  very  rudi- 
ments to  the  very  finishing  touches,  that  leaves 
with  him  a  stimulated  desire  for  worlds  yet  to 
conquer.  Roy  has  been  through  all  classes  of 
the  musical  profession,  and  is  very  popular  with 
musicians  all  over  New  England,  with  whom  he 
has  a  wide  acquaintance.  He  should  indeed  be 
proud  of  his  record  as  a  musician,  and  his  exam- 
ple is  a  good  one  for  young  musicians  to  emulate. 

Jin  Owl 

One  day  when  1  was  on  the  front  lawn,  as  I 
looked  up  into  a  tree,  I  happened  to  see  an  owl. 
It  was  all  brown  on  its  back  and  had  only  a  little 
brown  on  its  breast,  the  rest  being  white.  I 
stood  watching  it  for  a  while  to  see  what  it  would  « 
do,  and  it  hopped  from  one  branch  to  another. 
After  1  had  looked  at  it  for  a  while,  I  went  back 
to  sweeping  gutters.  Arthur  G.  Appel. 

I^aultng  Brush 

One  day  the  farm  instructor  and  three  of  us 
fellows  went  over  to  the  incinerator  to  haul  brush. 
We    h^d    Bell   and   a    cart.     First   we   got   a 
load  of  paper  from  the  burning  pile  to  ^tart  the         i^ 
fire  with.     Then   we   got   some    branches  and 
soon  had  a  good  hot  fire.     After  we  had  hauled       .a 
a  few  loads  of  branches  we  got  a  load  of  seaweed. 
I  drove  the  horse  and  enjoyed  the  afternoon  very  *   .. 
much.  George  A.   Mansfield. 

Ground  €berrics 

One  noon  as  the  fellows  entered  the  dining- 
room  they  saw  something  on  the  tables  which 
some  of  us  had  n-ever  seen  before.  They  looked 
like  little  berries  wrapped  up  in  paper.  At  one 
end  they  had  a  stem  attached  to  them,  and  a 
husk  covered  the  cherry  like  a  piece  of  folded 
tissue  paper.  Mrs.  Bradley  told  us  Mrs.  Holmes, 
George  Holmes'  mother,  had  sent  them  and  they 
were  ground  cherries.  They  grew  down  on  Capei 
Cod.  William   B.   Laing. 
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Our  Elbrary 

Our  School  library  is  in  the  assembly-hall. 
We  have  two  large  cases  containing  1637 
volumes.  The  cases  are  divided  into  two  parts 
and  are  lettered  R,  L,  C,  and  D.  In  each  part 
there  are  six  and  sometimes  seven  shelves. 
Each  shelf  and  the  book  on  the  shelf  is  numbered. 
In  case,  or  part  D,  only  reference  books  are 
kept.  A  reference  book  can  be  taken  from  the 
library  only  with  special  permission,  and  then 
only  to  the  reading-room  or  school-room.  The 
reference  books  are  mostly  cyclopedias,  agri- 
cultural books,  orations,  books  of  travel,  war 
books,  and  costly  books. 

Under  each  case  there  are  two  cupboards. 
They  are  called  sub-cases.  In  one  sub-case  there 
are  over  one  hundred  Harper's  Magazines  in 
bound  volumes.  There  are  back  numbers  and 
some  very  interesting  ones  telling  about  the 
Civil  War.  In  another  sub-case  there  are 
Scribner's  and  Century  magazines  in  bound 
volumes.  In  the  same  case  there  are  some  war 
books,  which  the  fellows  like  to  look  at  over  and 
over  again. 

If  a  fellow  wants  something  for  his  essay  he 
goes  to  the  library  where  he  is  sure  to  find  it, 
because  there  are  all  kinds  of  books  in  our  li- 
brary. 

New  books  are  given  to  the  library  every 
year.  In  the  front  of  the  book  there  is  put  a 
label  telling  who  gave  it  to  the  School.  If  a 
fellow  wants  to  take  library  books  he  asks  the 
assistant  librarian  for  a  library  card  and  he  puts 
his  name  on  his  card  and  the  numbers  of  the 
books  he  wants.  He  receives  his  book  when 
they  are  given  out  on  Thursday  and  Sunday  morn- 
ings.    If  he  wants  to  change  his  book  he  puts  it 


on  the  top  shelf  of  the  cupboard  in  the  assembly- 
room  just  before  seven  o'clock  Wednesday  night 
or  eight  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  The  assistant 
librarian  takes  them  from  there. 

It  has  been  my  work  of  late  to  help  the  li- 
brarian. We  went  over  all  the  books  to  see  if 
they  were  in  good  condition,  in  the  right  place 
on  the  shelf,  and  were  rightly  catalogued.  One 
case  was  wholly  renumbered.  Where  there 
were  a  number  of  books  by  the  same  author  they 
were  put  together.  A  number  of  reference  books 
were  renumbered  so  that  the  fellows  could  take 
them  out  the  same  as  the  others.  Other  books 
were  added  and  many  old  ones  renumbered.  It 
was  a  long  job  and  the  fellows  were  glad  when 
they  could  take  out  library  books  again.  A  new 
catalogue  is  soon  to  be  printed. 

The  fellows  enjoy  reading  and  if  they  like  a 
book  they  tell  others  about  it.  The  authors  Ihe 
fellows  like  best  are  Stratemeyer,  Henty,  Reid, 
and  Ellis.  Ralph  A.   Whittemore. 

(Uork  in  the  masb-Hootn 

I  work  in  the  wash-room  in  the  morning. 
I  tidy  up  the  window  sills,  then  put  the  brushes 
and  soap  in  place.  Then  I  sweep  the  floor  and 
clean  the  sink.  After  1  have  this  all  done  I  shine 
brass.  I  shine  the  shower  and  all  the  pipes 
around  it.     I  also  wash  windows. 

Frederick  V.   Hall. 

Drilliitd  l)Olc$  in  Brick 

On  some  corners  of  the  house  there  are 
kerosene  street  lamps.  As  the  house  was  being 
wired  for  electric  lights  these  were  to  be  lighted 
by  electricity  also.  The  best  plan  was  to  have 
the  wires  come  to  the  lamps  through  the  brick 
wall  to  which  they  are  fastened.     I  helped  drill 
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the  holes  for  the  wires.  I  began  work  on  them 
with  a  small  drill  and  finished  with  a  large  one. 
After  drilling  in  fourteen  inches  I  stopped  as  this 
brought  me  to  the  space  between  the  brick  wall 
and  the  plastering  on  the  inside.  The  holes  were 
then  plugged  up  with  a  piece  of  wood  to  keep 
out  the  weather  until  the  electricians  were  ready 
to  wire  them.  Willard  H.  Perry. 

Catcbitid  f  ieia  mice 

One  afternoon  when  the  farm  fellows  were 
taking  the  corn  stalks  from  the  field  and  loading 
them  on  the  wagon  to  take  to  the  barn,  the  din- 
ing-room and  kitchen  fellows  went  down  to  catch 
the  mice  that  ran  out  from  under  the  stalks. 
There  are  generally  two  mice  in  a  stack  but  we 
sometimes  catch  four.  The  mice  generally  stay 
under  the  last  bundle  of  corn  that  is  to  be  loaded 
on  the  team.  When  the  bundle  is  lifted,  the 
fellows  with  mittens  on  catch  the  mice  as  they 
run.  Wesavethemfor  the  young  dogs.  We  let 
them  go  one  at  a  time  and  the  dogs  catch  them. 
1  think  it  is  good  fun  to  catch  mice. 

Frederick  Hynes. 

Tarm  Ulork 

I  am  a  morning  farm  fellow.  1  work  on 
the  farm  doing  odd  jobs  that  come  my  way  such 
as  piling  and  splitting  wood,  gathering  brown-tail 
moths,  and  putting  potatoes  in  bags  at  the  farm- 
house. One  day  recently  Mr.  Gordon,  our  in- 
structor, said,  "Boys,  let's  go  up  to  the  barn." 
When  we  were  there  he  told  Frank  Mills  to  get 
Dan,  the  horse.  Frank  brought  Dan  up  and 
put  him  in  the  cut-feed  machine.  Then  the  boys 
threw  corn  down  from  the  scaffold  and  1  carried 
it  to  the  machine  where  Mr.  Gordon  put  it 
through.  Harry   L.   Fessenden. 

Siffing  Jlsbcs 

When  the  ashes  have  accumulated  in  the 
incinerator,  they  are  sifted  through  the  grate  to 
the  space  below.  The  boy  who  does  it  takes  a 
long  handled  shovel  and  shovels  the  ashes  away 
from  one  corner  and  begins  to  work  the  ashes 
back  and  forth  until  only  the  cinders,  cans,  glass, 
and  larger  things  are  left  above  the  grate. 
These  are  shoveled  out   and  put  in  the  dump 


across  the  road  to  help  fill  in.  Then  the  grates 
are  lifted  to  one  side,  the  door  leading  to  the 
ash-house  is  opened  and  the  ashes  are  carefully 
shoveled  up  and  put  in  there.  When  this  is 
done  the  door  leading  to  the  ash-house  is 
shut,  and  fire  bricks  are  laid  on  the  threshold 
until  it  is  blocked  up  to  protect  the  iron  door. 
Then  the  grates  are  laid  in  place  and  a  new  fire 
is  started  to  make  some  more  ashes. 

Edward  M.   Bickford. 

Our  Dictionaries 

In  our  school-room  on  a  table  in  the  front 
of  the  room  is  a  large  Webster's  dictionary.  It 
contains  twenty-five  thousand  words  and  phrases. 
When  a  fellow  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
any  word,  or  if  he  cannot  spell  it,  he  looks  it  up 
in  the  dictionary.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
smaller  Webster's  dictionaries  which  are  kept 
on  a  shelf  in  the  back  of  the  room.  The  boys 
are  allowed  to  take  these  to  their  seats.  The 
best  dictionary  we  have  is  the  Century  which 
is  kept  in  the  office. 

Herbert  A.  Souther. 

music  Practice 

The  new  set  of  band  instruments  is  kept 
in  the  assembly-hall  and  when  a  fellow  wants  to 
practice  he  gets  permission  from  the  office. 
Papers  are  put  on  the  floor  where  the  practicing 
is  done  so  no  water  will  get  on  the  floor.  The 
practicing  is  done  mostly  in  our  noon  and  night 
hours,  at  noon  from  twelve  to  one,  and  at 
night  from  six  to  seven.  When  a  fellow  is 
through  practicing  he  goes  to  the  reading-room 
and  makes  out  a  slip  telling  the  time  he  has 
spent  practicing.         Terrance   L.   Parker. 

mending  Sbirts 

As  the  shirts  come  to  the  sewing-room  from 
the  laundry,  they  are  looked  over  and  the  ones 
that  need  to  be  mended  in  any. way  are  saved  out 
and  the  rest  are  sent  to  the  clothing-room.  The 
most  of  them  can  be  darned  on  the  darning- 
machine.  The  others  are  done  by  hand  or  on 
the  stitcher  when  they  are  ripped  in  a  seam. 
Then  after  the  buttons  have  been  sewed  on,  they 
are  ready  to  be  worn  and  are  sent  up  to  the 
clothing-room.  Robert  R.   Matthews. 
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To  the  east  of  the  main  building  is  the  in- 
dustrial building  or  Gardner  Hall.  It  is  sixty- 
two  feet  and  two  inches  long,  thirty-seven  feet 
one  inch  wide,  and  thirty-eight  feet  seven  inches 
high.  It  is  two  stories  high  with  a  light  base- 
ment. In  the  basement  is  the  paint-shop  where 
the  painter's  supplies  are  kept.  The  painter's 
work  is  mostly  for  the  School  of  which  there  is 
a  great  amount. 

In  the  basement  is  also  the  machine  shop 
where  the  forging  is  carried  on.  Some  fellows 
take  a  course  in  machinery.  This  course  is  a  very 
useful  one  to  them.  There  is  a  furnace  in  one 
corner  of  the  basement  which  furnishes  the  shop 
and  gymnasium  with  heat. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  shop.  The  shop  is 
where  sloyd  is  carried  on  and  wood  work  is  done. 
This  School  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  in- 
troduce sloyd.  In  this  course  mechanical  draw- 
ing is  taught,  the  use  of  tools,  and  how  to  make 
different  things  from  wood.  In  one  corner  of 
the  shop  is  a  gasolene  engine  which  furnishes  the 
shop,  machine  shop,  and  printing-office  with 
power.  In  another  corner  is  a  cabinet  where 
the  sloyd  models  which  are  for  sale  are  kept. 
In  another  corner  is  the  cobbler's  bench  and 
last  where  the  fellows'  shoes  are  repaired. 

In  the  printing-office  is  where  printing  for 
the  School  and  outsiders  is  done.  The  School's 
paper  the  "Beacon"  is  printed  here.  The  print- 
ing-office is  equipped  with  six  machines  and 
many  kinds  of  type. 

On  the  top  floor  is  the  gymnasium  which 
gives  us  much  pleasure.  In  the  gymnasium  is  a 
horizontal  ladder,  a  rope,  and  five  rings  on  which 
the  fellows  do  many  stunts.  They  aie  used  on 
rainy  days  mostly  and  in  the  winter.  The  fel- 
lows play  games  here.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
is  a  platform  which  is  used  by  those  in  the  band 
to  practice  on.  Gardner  Hall  is  a  very  useful 
building.  Royal   R.   Ellison. 

Cbc  Cheater 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Bradley  invited  another 
fellow  and  myself  to  go  to  the  theater.  He  said 
we  could  go  to  any  one  we  wanted  to,  so  we  de- 


cided to  go  to  "Bright  Eyes"  at  the  Boston 
Theater.  We  got  good  seats  and  before  we 
went  in  we  bought  some  candy  to  eat  while 
we  were  watching  the  play.  It  began  about  two 
o'clock  with  some  dancing.  The  play  was  com- 
ical and  Florence  Holbrook  and  Cecil  Lean  were 
very  funny  and  made  every  one  laugh  most  of 
the  time.  In  the  first  act  there  was  a  dance  in 
the  last  part  and  it  showed  the  evolution  in  dress 
since  the  discovery  of  America  until  the  present 
day.  The  dancing  and  music  were  very  pretty 
and  we  enjoyed  it  all.  We  left  the  theater  a 
little  after  five  and  arrived  home  a  little  after  six 
enjoying  the  afternoon  very  much. 

Alfred  W.   Jacobs. 

Sawind  lUood 

There  is  a  pile  of  wood  down  by  the  storage- 
barn  which  the  fellows  are  sawing  into  pieces  the 
length  of  a  barrel  stave.  I  work  at  it  in  the 
afternoon  from  one  to  five.  We  get  our  saws  at 
the  stock-barn.  Some  have  buck-saws  that 
only  one  can  work.  There  are  also  cross-cut 
saws  that  take  two  to  run  them.  I  generally 
run  a  cross-cut  saw  with  another  fellow.  Seme 
fellows  get  up  on  the  wood-pile  and  throw  down 
the  wood  and  others  take  what  we  have  cut  and 
pile  it  up.  We  had  a  large  pile  sawed  before  the 
storm,  but  the  water  came  up  and  took  it  away. 
Richard  W.  Weston. 

Setting  Glass 

One  of  the  odd  jobs  that  falls  to  the  painters 
is  setting  glass,  of  which  I  have  been  doing  quite 
a  little  lately.  In  the  paint-shop  we  have  the  tools 
necessary,  such  as  chisels  for  getting  out  old 
putty  and  hammering  in  glazier's  points,  screw 
drivers  for  getting  out  windows,  hammers,  dia- 
mond pointed  and  straight  edged  putty  knives. 
If  possible  the  sash  is  taken  out  and  laid  on  a 
flat  surface  and  the  putty  is  scraped  out  and  a 
pane  of  glass  to  fit  is  put  in  its  place.  Then 
glazier's  points  are  used  to  hold  the  glass  in  place. 
A  diamond  pointed  putty-knife  is  used  to  put  the 
putty  in  place  and  to  smooth  it  off.  I  have  been 
setting  glass  in  the  wash-room  cupboard,  Gard- 
ner Hall,  and  in  both  barns. 

John   H.   Marshall. 
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The  following  of  a  leader  is  not  a  very  diffi- 
cult task,  and  requires  no  special  effort  other 
than  to  keep  going  along  without  any  definite 
point  in  view  or  fixed  purpose  for  so  doing. 
Sort  of  just  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  fellow 
behind  in  order  to  avoid  having  him  step  on  his 


heels,  never  bothering  about  difficulties  that  ap- 
pear on  the  way,  always  trusting  to  the  leader  or 
the  fellow  ahead  to  look  out  for  him,  thus  con- 
tinuing on  throughout  life,  and  ending  a  wasted 
career,  the  result  of  a  disinclination  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  exam.ple  set  by  the  leader,  and 
train  the  mind  to  a  higher  stage  other  than  that 
sufficient  to  become  only  a  mere  follower. 

The  relative  distance  between  a  trained 
mind  and  a  mind  that  is  untrained  is  easily  per- 
ceptible by  a  casual  observation,  and  the  fellows 
whose  actions  show  the  most  promise  are  the 
ones  who  become  the  leaders.  The  untrained 
mind,  or  the  follower,  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
fellow  who  is  disloyal,  discourteous,  selfish,  un- 
appreciative,  and  maliciously  inclined.  The 
trained  mind,  or  leader,  is  a  fellow  who  has  a 
gracious  regard  for  upholding  that  which  is  right, 
and  a  conscientious  acquiescence  to  the  wishes 
of  those  to  whom  he  is  indebted  or  obligated,  be 
it  a  parent,  friend,  or  employer. 

The  untrained  and  indolent  mind  is  one 
that  influences  a  fellow  to  become  slovenly,  and 
perhaps  leads  to  dissipation.  This  sort  of  a 
fellow  is  to  be  seen  altogether  too  frequently, 
with  absolutely  no  excuse  for  being  so  situated. 
Never  hurrying,  nor  caring  whether  the  services 
he  renders  are  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
with  no  regard  for  any  other  than  himself.  Al- 
ways possessed  of  an  undercurrent  of  unrest, 
and  exerting  more  or  less  of  an  influence  to  pro- 
mote a  spirit  of  discontent  or  dissatisfaction. 
Yet  iJiis  same  fellow  will  expect  the  same  con- 
sideration as  the  fellow  who  by  his  own  perse- 
verance and  efforts  has  become  the  leader. 

The  trained,  or  higher  mind,  is  characteris- 
tic of  a  fellow  who  is  easily  distinguishable  by 
his  industry;  his  ambition  to  overcome  difficul- 
ties, and  an  appreciation  of  efforts  put  forth  in 
his  behalf  for  his  betterment:  his  unmistakable 
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loyalty  to  those  to  whom  he  is  beholden;  his  ability 
to  see  an  opportunity  and  to  grasp  it,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  put  forth  an  effort  to  help  some  one 
less  fortunate,  but  who  is  striving  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  to  better  himself  and  live  right;  a 
pleasing  and  courteous  manner,  and  last  of  all 
an  aptitude  to  exclude  all  that  will  pollute  or  cor- 
rode. Any  one  can  be  a  follower,  but  to  become 
a  leader  calls  for  something  a  little  better. 

notes 

Jan.  1.  Uptake  and  flue  put  in  place  over 
boiler  in  power-house. 

Jan.  3.     Winter  term  of  school  began. 

Jan.  4.  Load  of  steam  valves  and  pipe 
fittings  came. 

Jan.  5.     Dorchester  Bay  frozen  over. 

Began  collecting  winter  webs  of  the  brown- 
tail  moth. 

Jan.  7.  Protected  conduit  pipe  with  a 
boarded  covering. 

Jan.   10.     Letter-writing  day. 

Shaw  Conduct  Prizes  and  Temple  Conso- 
lation Prizes  awarded. 

Renewed  wharf  planking  and  railing  dam- 
aged in  severe  storm  of  December  26th,  1 909. 

Jan.    1 1.     Housed  the  hydrants. 

Jan.    12.     Killed  a  pig. 

Annual  dinner  of  The   Alumni  Association. 

Telephone  service  from  main  building  to 
farm-house  and  observatory  restored. 

Jan.   13.     Blacksmith  here. 

Table  monitors  spent  a  pleasant  evening 
playing  games. 

Through  the  kindness  of  President  George 
H.  Inches,  a  number  of  the  boys  attended  the 
Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  14.  Finished  shelters  for  Colorado 
spruces. 

Jan.  17.  Secretary  Tucker  Daland  vis- 
ited the  School. 

Replaced  two  oak  spur  shores  at  north  side 
of  wharf. 

Began  clearing  the  meadows  of  debris 
from  the  December  storm. 


Jan.  19.  Two  of  the  boys  went  to  the 
theatre. 

Jan.  20.  Pumped  out  City  Point  landing 
scow. 

Jan.  22.  Arthur  Edwards  Furley  returned 
to  his  mother. 

Jan.  25.  Eight  radiators  came,  also  load 
of  oats,  cracked  corn,  and  wheat. 

Jan.  26.     Shipped  eight  cows. 

Jan.  28.  Placed  a  fifty-foot  dam  across 
washout  in  beach  road. 

Jan.  29.  Dr.  James  B.  Page  of  Amherst 
Agricultural  College  here. 

Jan.  31.  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  bacteri- 
ologist of  Harvard  Medical  School,  here. 

Cbc  Tarm  and  Crades  School  Bank 

Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1910  $488.43 

Deposited  during  the  month  34.73 

$523.16 
Withdrawn  during  the  month  35.53 

Cash  on  hand  February  1,  1910  $487.63 

January  meteorology 

Maximum  temperature  56°  on  the  22nd. 

Minimum  temperature  -2^  on  the  5th. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  month  29.9°. 

Total  precipitation  3.91  inches. 

Greatest  precipitation  in  twenty-four  hours 
1.44  inches  on  the  14th. 

Snowfall  15.75  inches. 

14  days  with  .01  or  more  inches  precipita- 
tion, 8  clear  days,  8  partly  cloudy,  15  cloudy  days. 

Total  number  of  hours  sunshine  1 1 5  and  5 
minutes. 

Cbe  Poultry  Show 

January  thirteenth,  through  the  kindness  of 
President  George  H.  Inches,  the  first  grade  boys 
went  to  the  Poultry  Show  at  the  Mechanics"  build- 
ing. There  were  wild  birds  of  which  I  knew  the 
partridge.  There  were  also  many  pigeons  and 
pheasants.  On  the  ground  floor  was  the  poultry 
exhibit.  There  were  incubators  of  all  sizes  of  the 
older  kinds  and  also  an  electric  incubator  in  which 
the  chickens  were  hatching  out.  In  the  same  de- 
partment were  all  kinds  of  food  and  grain  for 
poultry,  also  dishes  and  troughs  for  them,  and  a 
new  pattern  of  meat  grinder  which  grinds  meat 
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and  bones  together.  One  lady  was  making 
butterflies  and  other  objects  of  colored  wire,  and 
another  lady  was  selling  roses  made  of  geese 
feathers  which  were  very  pretty.  On  the  plat- 
form were  different  kinds  of  Guinea  pigs  and  rab- 
bits. In  the  basement  were  the  canaries  and  a 
pair  of  parokeets  which  are  similar  to  parrots 
only  smaller.  On  the  upper  floor  were  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cats  and  one  Angora  had  sixty-four 
prizes,  another  had  fifty-four.  In  one  place 
were  different  kinds  of  automobiles.  1  enjoyed 
the  trip  very  much. 

William   M.    Marshall. 

Jlround  the  BcacD 

One  Sunday  we  went  walking  around  the 
beach  with  Mr.  Bradley.  We  took  all  the  fox 
terrier  puppies  and  the  two  St.  Bernard  dogs 
with  us.  When  we  reached  the  cable  booth 
Mr.  Bradley  told  us  we  had  seven  minutes  to 
get  back  to  the  house,  so  we  hurried  back  to  the 
house.  Near  the  east  side  tide-gate  we  scared 
up  two  large  owls  and  one  dropped  a  mouse  as 
he  flew  away.  Arthur  G.  Appel. 

Conduct  Prizes 

On  Monday  evening,  January  tenth,  Mr. 
Bradley  awarded  the  conduct  prizes.  Of  the 
Shaw  Prizes,  Earle  Marshall  received  the  first  of 
$5.00;  Willard  Perry  second,  $3.25;  James 
Gregory  third,  $3.00;  Roy  Matthews  fourth,  $2.75; 
Harold  Smyth  fifth,  $2.50;  Roy  Upham  sixth, 
$2.25;  Robert  May  seventh,  $2.00;  Alfred 
Jacobs  eighth,  $1.75;  Lawrence  Silver  ninth, 
$1.50;  and  Frederick  Barton  tenth,  $1.00. 

The  Temple  Consolation  Prizes  of  books 
were  awarded  to  Warren  Barter,  Ralph  Jones, 
Louis  Reinhard,  Royal  Ellison,  and  Ralph 
Whittemore,  in  the  order  named.  Honorable 
mention  was  made  of  Harold  Jacobs,  John  H. 
Marshall,  Herbert  Kenney,  Edwin  Tape,  and 
Harold  Morse.  Spencer  S.  Profit. 

making  Bread 

In  making  the  fellows'  bread  two  fellows  are 
needed.  At  five  o'clock  at  night  we  put  on  the 
table  eighty-five  tins.  Enough  lard  is  melted  to 
grease  these.  Wood  is  also  got  up  for  the  fire. 
At  six  o'clock  we  begin  to  mix  the  bread.     The 


batter  is  poured  into  the  tray  and  four  cups  of 
salt  are  added,  then  twenty-four  quarts  of  warm 
water  are  put  in.  The  baker  then  mixes  the 
water,  yeast,  and  salt  together,  and  a  portion  of 
the  flour  is  added  and  mixed  in.  This  is  done  until 
the  dough  is  stiff  enough,  then  one  quart  of  lard 
is  added  and  kneaded  in.  It  is  then  left  to  rise 
all  night.  At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  we 
knead  it  and  cut  it  into  three  pieces.  One  of 
these  is  put  on  a  board  at  a  time.  The  one  on 
the  board  is  cut  up  into  two-pound  loaves  by  the 
helper  and  the  baker  kneads  these  loaves  and  puts 
them  into  the  tins  and  they  are  left  to  rise.  After 
this  is  done  we  sift  about  half  a  barrel  of  flour  for 
the  next  mixing.  When  the  oven  is  ready  the 
bread  is  put  in  and  it  is  usually  baked  in  an  hour. 
After  it  is  taken  out  it  is  left  in  the  bakery  to  cool. 
Then  it  is  taken  to  the  dining-room  and  put  in 
the  bread  case.  The  mixing-tray  is  seven  feet 
long  and  two  and  a  half  wide,  and  is  made  of 
white  pine.  John  O.   Enright. 

I)aulind  Ulood  for  tbc  Bakery 

When  the  baker  is  short  of  wood  he  asks 
one  of  the  farmers  to  have  some  hauled  up.  It 
was  my  work  one  morning  to  haul  it  to  the  place 
where  it  is  kept.  The  wood  is  cut  up  into  pieces 
equal  in  length  to  a  barrel  stave,  by  the  fellows  on 
the  farm,  then  it  is  piled  up  in  the  storage-barn 
or  outside.  1  loaded  my  cart  and  drove  up  to 
the  wood-cellar,  and  put  the  wood  in  a  pile  there. 
When  the  baker  needs  it  he  takes  it  up  from  the 
cellar.  This  wood  is  driftwood  and  old  lumber 
and  makes  a  good  fire.        James  L.  Joyce. 

my  mork 

My  work  in  the  dining-room  is  very  inter- 
esting. At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  ask  the 
kitchen  instructor  the  kind  of  dishes  she  wants 
for  breakfast.  There  are  regular  dishes  which  1 
carry  to  the  kitchen  every  morning.  When  the 
dishes  are  all  up  I  take  to  the  dining-room  water, 
butter,  and  milk.  1  next  place  my  silver  putting 
one  knife,  one  fork,  and  two  spoons  at  each  place. 
I  put  five  serving  spoons  on  each  table,  two  butter 
knives,  and  a  carving  knife  and  fork  when 
needed.  By  that  time  the  early  waiter  is  there 
who  serves  the  water,  butter,   milk,  and  cereal. 
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When  this  is  done  I  go  to  breakfast.  At  five 
minutes  of  seven  I  go  down  and  clear  away  the 
dirty  dishes  and  set  the  places  over  again.  The 
early  waiter  takes  up  the  food  which  was  left 
over.  I  then  serve  out  the  water,  butter,  milk, 
and  cereal.  When  the  second  breakfast  is  over 
I  help  with  the  dishes.  The  other  waiter  cleans 
the  tables  and  scrubs  the  cupboard  floor  and  the 
dining-room  floor.  When  it  is  nine  o'clock  the 
other  waiter  goes.  I  then  do  the  necessary 
work  and  see  if  everything  is  all  right  then  I  have 
my  playtime.  At  dinner  1  do  the  same  thing 
only  there  are  different  things  to  serve.  I  wait 
on  one  table  and  the  other  waiter  serves  the  other 
table.  When  school  is  over  I  do  the  supper  work 
which  is  almost  the  same  as  the  other  meals. 
George  R.  Jordan. 

€arlv  morning's  UPork 

At  five  o'clock  the  watchman  wakes  the  two 
fellows  that  work  in  the  kitchen.  They  dress  all 
but  their  shoes  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  others 
who  are  sleeping.  After  they  are  down  stairs 
they  put  on  their  shoes  and  wash.  Then  they  go 
into  the  kitchen.  One  fellow  takes  out  the  ashes 
from  the  range  and  carries  them  to  the  ash-house 
where  they  are  later  sifted.  Then  he  fills  the 
coal-hods  and  marks  the  amount  on  the  coal 
tally.  He  then  cleans  up  the  ashes  in  front  of 
the  range,  and  builds  the  fire.  The  other  fellow 
sweeps  the  floor  and  washes  off  the  hood  over  the 
range  and  the  hot  oven.  Then  he  brushes  off 
the  range,  and  brings  in  the  milk-cans  for  the 
milk  to  be  put  in  when  it  is  brought  up  from  the 
barn.  After  the  milk  has  come  the  cans  and 
pails  are  washed.  Then  they  help  an  instructor 
with  the  breakfast.  Ernest  V.  Wyatt. 

B  Party 

Thursday  evening,  January  thirteenth,  there 
was  a  party  given  to  some  of  the  fellows  by  Miss 
Farrar  and  Miss  Lyon.  The  monitors,  dining- 
room  fellows  and  waiters  who  were  in  the  first 
two  grades  were  invited.  There  was  a  table 
with  forty  things  on  it.  The  fellows  marched 
around  the  table  to  their  seats  and  wrote  what 
they  saw  on  it.  The  most  the  fellows  could  re- 
member was  about  twenty-six.     Candy  and  pea- 


nuts were  passed  around  quite  often.  A  penny 
and  a  paper  with  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  could  be  found  on  the  penny,  were  given 
to  each  fellow.  We  answered  as  many  as  we 
could  and  then  handed  our  papers  to  Miss  Farrar. 
Earle  Marshall  got  the  most  right  and  he  was 
given  a  memorandum  book  for  a  prize.  We 
played  spin  the  platter  until  about  quarter  of  ten. 
We  thanked  the  instructors  for  giving  us  such  a 
pleasant  evening.  William  G.   Beadle. 

masbind  Summer  CictDcs 

When  the  summer  clothes  are  changed  for 
the  winter  ones,  they  are  all  brought  down  to  the 
laundry  to  be  washed.  When  the  morning 
laundry  fellows  have  their  regular  work  done, 
they  wash  these  clothes.  After  they  are  washed 
they  are  rinsed  thoroughly  in  three  waters  and 
wrung  out  and  hung  up  out  of  doors.  After  they 
are  dried  they  are  pressed  and  sent  into  the  sew- 
ing-room to  be  mended  if  they  need  it.  After 
they  are  mended  they  are  sent  to  the  clothing- 
room  to  be  kept  until  it  is  time  for  them  to  be 
worn  again.  Thomas  H.  Doty. 

Cmm  up  Card 

One  morning  I  was  told  that  1  was  to  work 
in  the  kitchen  before  school.  1  helped  Alonzo 
James  cut  up  leaf  lard.  The  lard  was  rolled  up 
in  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  heart  and  we  had  to 
wash  it.  We  washed  three  pieces  and  cut  them 
up.  Alonzo  cut  them  into  strips  and  I  cut  the 
strips  into  small  squares,  and  put  them  into  the 
kettle.  When  the  kettle  was  full  1  put  it  on  the 
stove  to  try  out.  We  then  washed  and  cut  up 
some  more.  We  cut  up  about  twenty  pounds  of 
lard  that  morning.  After  the  lard  was  tried  out, 
the  liquid  was  squeezed  out  of  the  scraps  and 
left  to  cool.  Roy  D.   Upham. 

makind  new  Jlprons 

In  the  sewing-room  we  have  been  making 
new  laundry  aprons.  They  are  made  of  tick- 
ing which  is  very  heavy  so  they  will  wear  a 
long  time.  1  basted  an  inch  hem  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  these  aprons.  After  that  I  put  a  piece 
on  the  under  side  so  they  will  wear  longer. 

Thomas  Milne. 
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JHumni 

Phillippe  Jaque  Parent,  '00,  writes  a 
very  interesting  letter  from  San  Francisco,  Cal- 
ifornia, where  he  is  working  in  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Phillippe,  like  his  brother,  is  devoted  to  the 
hotel  business.  He  has  worked  in  a  number  of 
hotels  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  his  present  home 
in  California.  He  thinks  the  "Palace"  is  the  fin- 
est hotel  in  the  country,  and  we  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  he  ought  to  know.  Phillippe  is  a  typical 
hotel  man  and  we  trust  will  be  as  successful  as 
his  brother,  Louis,  has  been  in  the  same  line. 

Charles  Clifton  Wright,  '08,  is  going 
to  be  in  Boston  and  vicinity  for  a  while. 

Theodore  Chapel  Wright,  '08,  is  going 
to  move  with  his  mother  and  step-father  from 
Three  Lakes,  Canada,  to  Roseburg,  Oregon, 
where  they  expect  to  continue  in  the  farming 
business. 

George  James  Balch,  '09,  has  just  re- 
covered from  a  serious  case  of  pneumonia.  He 
expects  soon  to  continue  his  studies  at  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School. 

f)m\\m  Cogs 

My  work  one  day  was  to  haul  logs  that  had 
been  washed  ashore  in  the  storm.  I  harnessed 
Dan,  then  1  got  a  chain  and  crowbar  and  set 
out  to  do  my  work.  1  went  over  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Island  on  the  beach  near  the  skating-pond 
and  started  to  work.  I  loosened  a  log  and  then 
put  the  chain  around  one  end  of  it.  Then 
1  hitched  the  other  ei.d  of  the  chain  to  the 
whiffle-tree  and  dragged  the  good  logs  to  the 
log-pile.  The  poor  ones  went  to  the  wood-pile 
to  be  sawed  up  for  the  bakery. 

Clarence  Burton. 

Cottage  Row  election 

On  Tuesday,  January  fourth.  Cottage  Row 
held  its  first  quarterly  election  for  this  year. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: — Judge. 
James  R.  Gregory;  Mayor,  John  H.  Marshall; 
Shareholding  Aldermen,  Edward  M.  Bickford, 
Caleb  B.  Frye,  and  Bernhardt  Gerecke;  Non- 
shareholding  Aldermen,   Harold  Y.  Jacobs  and 


Alfred  W.  Jacobs;  Assessor,  Edson  M.  Bemis; 
and  Treasurer,  Royal  R.  Ellison.  The  Mayor 
appointed  Dick  W.  Steenbruggen,  Clerk;  John 
O.  Enright,  Chief  of  Police;  Harold  W.  Smyth, 
Janitor;  William  H.  McC-ullagh,  Librarian;  James 
A.  Peak,  Street  Commissioner.  The  Chief  of 
Police  appointed  as  police  officers  Alonzo  B. 
James,  Charles  E.  Morse,  Terrance  L.  Parker, 
and  Spencer  S.  Profit.  A  few  nights  later  Mr. 
Bradley  swore  the  officers  in.  It  is  the  Judge's 
duty  to  swear  the  officers  in,  but  Mr.  Bradley 
did  it  to  show  the  new  Judge  how. 

James  A.   Peak. 

new  School  Boxes 

One  afternoon  when  the  fellows  were  at 
school  they  noticed  twelve  new  school  boxes 
under  the  table.  There  were  twelve  fellows  who 
had  no  boxes  and  as  soon  as  our  teacher  read 
the  Bible  they  were  given  out.  The  boxes  are 
large  enough  to  hold  all  of  our  school  material. 
They  are  made  of  good  stock  and  contain  sev- 
eral" designs  on  the  cover  and  a  lock  and  key. 
We  all  think  they  are  very  pretty  and  hope  they 
last  a  long  time  for  they  are  very  useful  in  our 
school  work.  Carl  D.   Hynes. 

nailing  Boxes  together 

The  wooden  boxes  used  here  are  bought  in 
the  city  and  brought  over  before  they  are  nailed 
together  so  they  will  not  take  up  so  much  room. 
As  we  need  them,  they  are  put  together.  One 
morning  before  school  I  nailed  some  together. 
1  got  the  nails  and  a  hammer  from  upstairs  and 
went  to  the  basement.'  The  wood  for  the  boxes 
was  in  three  piles  which  were  put  on  different 
barrels  near  me.  I  took  an  end  first,  nailed  one 
side  to  it,  then  the  other  end  to  that,  then  the 
second  side.  The  last  thing  I  did  was  to  nail  on 
the  bottom.     1  put  together  six  boxes. 

Alonzo  B.  James. 

Changing  napkins 

Every  Sunday  and  Wednesday  the  boys' 
napkins  are  changed.  The  dining-room  table 
boys  take  a  basket  and  put  the  napkins  into  it. 
Then  they  are  taken  to  the  laundry  to  be  washed 
and  ironed.  Clean  napkins  are  put  on  after  the 
tables  are  washed.  Allen   B.  Cooke. 
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Cl)c  Snowball  Battle 

Tuesday,  February  twenty-second,  we  had 
a  snowball  battle  on  the  playground.  Our  general 
was  James  Gregory  and  his  officers  were  Earle 
Marshall,  captain;  Alfred  Jacobs,  first  lieutenant; 
Harold  Jacobs,  second  lieutenant;  Louis  Rein- 
hard,  first  sergeant;  Terrance  Parker,  second 
sergeant;  Charles  Morse,  third  sergeant;  and 
Robert  Matthews,  color  sergeant.  The  other 
general  was  Robert  May  and  his  officers  were 
Albert  Anderson,  Hermann  Marshall,  Harold 
Morse,  Edward  Deane,  Ralph  Jones,  Howard 
MacSwain,  and  Alonzo  James,  their  offices 
being  the  same  as  those  held  by  Gregory's  men. 
The  rest  of  the  boys  were  privates  on  one  side  or 
the  other. 

There  was  not  snow  enough  to  build  regular 
forts  so  breastworks  were  put  up  instead.  For 
about  a  week  previous  the  work  of  building  them 
was  going  on,  but  the  most  was  done  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday  afternoon.  Gregory's  fortifica- 
tion was  about  fifteen  feet  long  with  a  slightly 
rounded  front  and  straight  back.  It  had  a  trench 
between  two  walls  and  each  wall  had  a  place  for 
the  defenders  to  stand  upon.  At  a  place  about 
ten  feet  back  stood  a  small  tower  on  the  top  of 
which  were  placed  the  bags  which  the  other  side 
were  to  try  to  capture.  May's  fortification  was 
about  twenty  feet  long  and  had  a  place  for  the 
defenders  to  stand  on  the  front  wall  only. 
Attached  to  the  back  wall  was  a  small  tower 
in  which  were-the  bags.  The  breastworks  were 
each  six  feet  in   height. 

May's  side  attacked  first  he  having  twenty 
minutes  to  make  the  assault  and  capture  the  bags. 
The  larger  fellows  climbed  on  the  backs  of  some 
of  the  others  and  tried  to  scale  the  wall  while  the 
defenders  pushed  them  back  so  they  could  not 
get  into  the  fort  without  fighting  hard.  No  slug- 
ging was  allowed.  If  a  fellow  got  in  and  was  a 
good  fighter  or  an  officer  he  was  held  down  by 
the  smaller  fellows,  if  not  he  was  thrown  out  again. 
The  whole  front  wall  was  torn  down  but  Gregory's 
fellows  fought  hard  from  the  back  wall  and  time 
was  called  before  a  bag  was  taken. 

After  ten  minutes  of  rest,  Gregory's  side 
attacked  May's  fort.     This  was  about  the  same 


as  the  other  attack  except  more  fellows  got  into 
the  fort  through  a  gap  made  in  one  corner,  but 
the  fellows  could  not  take  a  bag  before  time  was 
called. 

So  far  no  one  had  beaten  and  now  came 
the  run  for  the  bags.  They  were  piled  iip  at  one 
end  of  the  playground  and  the  big  fellows  ran  for 
them  while  the  smaller  fellows  tackled  the  other 
side's  fellows  as  they  neared  their  fort  with  the 
bags.  Gregory's  side  got  eleven  bags  out  of  the 
seventeen  and  we  were  declared  winners. 

Then  came  the  trophy.  Following  our  blue 
flag  we  of  the  victorious  side  formed  into  line, 
marched  to  the  music  of  bugle  and  drums  around 
to  the  kitchen  porch  where  we  received  the 
trophy  of  good  things  to  eat,  then  to  Gardner 
Hall  where  it  was  passed  out,  after  the  officers 
of  the  defeated  side  had  been  invited  in  with  us. 
Each  fellow  received  three  oranges,  a  banana, 
some  cookies,  fig-bars,  and  a  big  handful  of 
candy.  We  all  had  a  fine  time  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  snowed  hard  all  the  afternoon. 

Leonard  C.  Ripley. 

Cayind  Over 

Some  nights  when  Mr.  Bradley  or  some  of 
the  instructors  wish  to  stay  over  to  the  city  until 
quite  late  and  there  is  no  one  to  pilot  the  steamer 
back  we  lay  over.  We  generally  start  about 
quarter  of  five.  Our  work  is  to  take  care  of  the 
steamer  and  listen  for  the  telephone.  We  take 
turns  listening  for  the  telephone.  While  one 
fellow  is  on  duty  the  other  can  read  or  amuse 
himself  as  he  pleases.    Willard  H.  Perry. 

Jin  Interesting  Cecture 

Wednesday  evening,  February  sixteenth, 
Rev.  J.J.  Lewis  gave  a  very  interesting  illus- 
trated lecture  in  assembly-hall  on  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  About  a  year  ago  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  Mr.  Lewis.  His  subject  then  was 
"The  Passion  Play."  The  first  picture  was  a  por- 
trait of  Champlain.  followed  by  another  of  the 
first  house  in  Quebec.  Mr.  Lewis  said  when  he 
made  the  trip  he  started  at  Quebec  and  went 
through  Montreal.  There  were  a  great  many 
places  of  interest  that  he  passed  before  he 
reached  the  mountains.     He  showed  us  pictures 
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in  Canada  of  the  wheat  fields,  harvesting,  and 
the  way  the  wheat  is  stacked.  The  coloring  in  the 
pictures  was  very  handsome.  There  were  a  lot 
of  pictures  where  the  sun  was  setting  and  the 
clouds  looked  very  pretty.  A  few  of  the  pictures 
were  night  scenes  while  the  moon  was  shining. 
The  Canadian  Rockies  have  more  coloring  in 
them  than  the  Alps  although  they  are  not  so 
high.  There  was  one  picture  of  a  flower  garden 
and  Mr.  Lewis  said  that  he  was  told  that  the 
picture  looked  like  one  that  might  be  taken  in  the 
South.  The  lecture  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  It  was  very  interesting  and  instructive. 
James  A.  Peak. 

Uicw  from  m  Tnfirmiiry  Ulindow 

A  number  of  fellows  had  the  mumps  so  they 
were  sent  up  to  the  infirmary  in  the  north  end  of 
the  main  building.  Som,e  of  the  fellows  were 
quite  sick  so  they  had  to  stay  in  bed.  We  had 
a  good  view  of  the  harbor  and  saw  the  liner  that 
recently  ran  aground  on  the  flats.  The  Chief 
object  was  the  snowball  battle  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  February  in  celebration  of  Washing 
ton's  Birthday.  The  fellows  that  were  in  bed 
had  their  beds  moved  to  the  windows  so  they 
could  see  the  battle.  When  they  attacked 
Gregory's  fort  we  could  see  very  well,  but  when 
they  attacked  May's  the  hedge  shut  off  the  view. 
Our  nurse  went  out  to  see  it  and  when  she  came 
in  she  told  us  all  about  it.  The  fellows  that  had 
the  mumps  were  very  sorry  they  could  not  take 
part  in  the  battle.  LeRoy  B.   Huey. 

B  Spelling  matcb 

One  Friday  morning  the  fellows  of  the  third 
class  had  a  spelling  match.  Two  captains  were 
chosen,  then  they  chose  the  boys  they  wanted 
on  their  sides.  The  teacher  gave  out  the  words 
to  spell  and  we  tried  to  see  which  would  stand 
the  longest.  At  last  the  side  I  was  not  on  won. 
After  the  match  we  gave  riddles  and  played  a 
guessing  game.  William  G.   Beadle. 

CDc  masrc  Paper  Bags 

In  the  attic  there  are  three  different  bags 
for  waste  paper.  One  is  for  printed  paper,  one  for 
colored  paper,  and  one  for  miscellaneous  paper 
into  which  the  paper  from  the  office  waste  basket 


is  emptied.  In  the  morning  I  take  the  office 
waste  baskets  up  to  the  attic  and  sort  the  paper 
over.  First,  printed  paper  goes  into  the  paper 
bag  for  printed  paper,  the  miscellaneous  paper 
into  the  miscellaneous  bag,  and  the  colored 
paper  in  the  paper  bag  for  colored  paper.  When 
these  bags  are  full  they  are  tied  up  and  a  tag  is 
put  on  each  telling  the  kind  of  paper  in  each  bag 
and  the  date.  I  take  them  to  the  storage-barn 
and  put  them  on  the  first  scaffold  and  then  I  get 
some  more  empty  bags.  The  waste  paper  is 
taken  away  by  the  junk  man  who  comes  every 
little  while.  Lawrence  M.  Cobb. 

mr.  erew's  Tuneral 

On  the  morning  of  February  tenth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bradley,  a  number  of  instructors,  and  the 
majority  of  the  boys  went  to  Mr.  Crew's  funeral. 
We  started  from  here  about  quarter  to  ten. 
When  we  got  over  to  City  Point  there  were  two 
special  cars  waiting  for  us.  The  first  and  second 
classes  got  into  the  first  car,  and  the  second  car 
was  for  the  other  classes.  After  arriving  at 
the  Arlington  street  church,  we  waited  outside 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  were  escorted  in- 
side to  the  balcony.  The  services  were  brief. 
The  flowers  were  very,  very  beautiful.  The 
casket  was  covered  with  them  and  the  altar  of 
the  church,  too.  The  service  lasted  about  half 
an  hour.  Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham  was 
the  minister.  Mr.  Grew  was  liked  by  all  the 
boys.  He  was  always  doing  something  for  us. 
All  the  fellows  were  glad  to  see  him  at  the 
School.  We  will  miss  him  especially  on  Friends' 
Days  as  he  often  walked  up  the  front  avenue 
with  us.  Cecil  0.  Jordan. 

Ccalind  Up 

Each  morning  it  is  my  work  to  help  coal 
up  the  steamer.  To  carry  the  coal  in  there  are 
four  cans,  each  one  holding  about  fifty  pounds 
of  coal,  and  also  a  bag  which  holds  as  much  as 
two  cans.  We  use  soft  coal.  There  is  a  chute 
to  dump  the  coal  through  into  the  coal-bunker 
of  the  steamer.  It  is  put  in  through  a  window 
on  the  port  side  of  the  steamer.  Usually  we 
put  in  about  ten  cans  a  morning. 

Herbert  A.  Souther. 
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Henry  Sturgis  Grew 

Vice-President  of  The  Farm  and  Trades 
School,  and  one  of  Boston's  best-known  retired 
merchants,  died  on  Monday,  February  7,  at  8.30 
in  the  evening,  at  his  town  residence  89  Beacon 
street,  where  he  had  been  ill  since  suffering  a 


shock  on  Friday,  January  28. 

Mr.  Grew  was  born  in  Boston  on  June  23, 
1834,  and  was  the  son  of  Henry  Grew  and 
Elizabeth  Perkins  Sturgis,  the  latter  the  fourth 
child  of  N.  R.  Sturgis  and  Susan  Parkman.  He 
attended  the  Latin  School  and  following  his 
course  there  went  out  to  China  to  enter  the  em- 
ploy of  the  firm  of  Russell  &  Co.  Since  his  re- 
turn to  this  country  he  had  been  actively  identi- 
fied with  Boston  and  Massachusetts  corporations 
as  director  or  in  other  office. 

Mrs.  Grew  and  four  of  their  six  children 
survive.  There  is  one  son,  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth  Grew,  of  the  firm  of  Meredith  &  Grew, 
and  three  daughters,  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Jr.  (Jane  N.  Grew)  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Boylston 
A.  Beal  (Elizabeth  S.  Grew),  and  Mrs.  S.  V.  R. 
Crosby  (Henrietta  M.  Grew).  Mr.  Grew  in 
addition  to  his  winter  residence  at  89  Beacon 
street  had  a  house  at  Hyde  Park,  his  late  father's 
estate  and  called  "Woodlands."  Here  he  and 
Mrs.  Grew  spent  the  spring  and  fall  months  and 
in  midsummer  they  were  each  season  at  Man- 
chester where  their  place,  "The  Sumacs,"  is 
situated  on  Masconomo  street. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Everett  Mills,  of 
the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Pep- 
perell  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  York 
Manufacturing  Company.  He  was  a  vice-presi- 
dent and  trustee  of  the  Suffolk  Savings  Bank, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Provident  Institution  for  Savings.  Mr.  Grew 
was  deeply  interested  in  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic work.  His  name  was  to  be  found  among 
the  donors  of  nearly  all  of  Boston's  deserving 
charities,  and  he  was  a  constant  giver  to  many 
worthy  objects  outside  of  the  city  and  state. 
Among  the  philanthropic  societies  of  which  Mr. 
Grew  was  a  trustee  perhaps  The  Farm  and 
Trades  School  claimed  his  greatest  activity. 

He  was  also  particularly  devoted  to  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  interested  in  its  movements  as  an 
organization,  and  in  the  spread  of  liberal  views 
within  and  without  that  denominational  body. 
He  was  always  eager  to  know  what  its  leaders  in 
philanthropy  and  allied  reforms  were  doing,  and 
ready  to  perform  his  full  part  in  promoting  their 
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work.  He  was  an  extensive  traveler  and  an  in- 
terested observer  of  world  movements  every- 
where. His  early  relations  to  the  Chinese  and 
Oriental  trade  had  made  him  familiar  with 
quarters  of  the  globe  which  are  ordinarily  rather 
out  of  range  of  American  concern.  He  was 
particularly  familiar  with  Europe,  to  which  he 
was  always  a  frequent  visitor.  His  business  in- 
terests were  diversified,  his  leadership  in  them 
was  long  and  honorable,  and  his  ideals,  as  in 
everything,  were  high. 

The  funeral  service  was  held  Thursday 
morning,  February  tenth,  at  eleven  o'clock,  at 
the  Arlington  street  church,  where  Mr.  Grew  had 
long  been  connected  and  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  parish.  There  were  pres- 
ent representatives  from  all  the  walks  of  life — 
from  the  many  business  and  social  enterprises 
and  philanthropic  movements  which  Mr.  Grew 
during  his  long  and  useful  life  had  adorned  and 
assisted,  and  from  the  great  banker,  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  and  the  leading  families  of  Boston, 
down  to  the  numerous  unknown  who  had  found 
their  way  to  the  hallowed  place  where  it  would 
be  their  last  privilege  to  show  their  respect 
and  love  for  one  whose  generous  heart  and  hand 
they  had  evidently  known. 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School  was  repre- 
sented by  a  number  of  the  Managers,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bradley,  the  teachers,  instructors,  and  the 
pupils  who  nearly  filled  the  North  gallery,  and 
also  a  delegation  from  the  Alumni  Association. 

The  space  about  the  pulpit  and  platform 
was  one  mass  of  floral  tributes,  the  combined 
homage  of  all  classes  in  the  community. 

The  casket  itself  was  entirely  concealed 
with  a  covering  composed  of  designs  in  lilies, 
roses,  and  violets. 

The  service  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Paul 
Revere  Frothingham  and  for  a  half-hour  the  or- 
ganist of  the  church,  Benjamin  L.  Whelpley, 
played  a  choice  programme  of  instrumental 
music.  His  numbers  included  the  Beethoven 
funeral  march,  prelude  to  "Parsifal,"  funeral 
march  from  "Gotterdammerung,"  as  well  as  a 
number  of  favorite  hymns  of  the  deceased,  con- 
cluding with  the  Chopin  funeral  march  as  a  re- 


cessional. The  vocal  music  by  the  regular 
quartet  included  the  anthem,  "With  Silence 
Only  as  Thy  Benediction,"  and  the  hymns,  "My 
God,  I  Thank  Thee,"  and  "Abide  With  Me." 

In  the  prayer  his  pastor  gave  thanks  for  the 
good  example  afforded  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Grew 
in  caring  for  and  actively  assisting  those  less 
fortunately  placed  in  life  than  himself;  and  for 
the  comfort  and  joy  his  example  and  society 
had  been  to  those  affiliated  with  him  in  the  ties 
of  kindred  and  social  intercourse. 

The  honorary  pallbearers  were  George 
Dexter,  Charles  B.  Amory,  John  Parkinson, 
Francis  A.  Peters,  Alfred  Bowditch,  and  Francis 
Shaw,  all  of  them  Mr.  Crew's  associates  in 
business  and  philanthropic  circles. 

The  ushers  were  Roger  F.  Sturgis,  R.  Clips- 
ton  Sturgis,  R.  S.  Codman,  Henry  G.  Pickering, 
Russell  G.  Fessenden,  Samuel  D.  Parker,  George 
Tyson,  and  Arthur  Adams.  The  burial  was  at 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery. 


Mr.  Grew  became  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  The  Farm  and  Trades  School  in 
January,  1883,  and  was  elected  Vice-President 
in  1897,  and  again  in  1905,  which  position  he 
held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

When  we  made  our  first  visit  to  the 
School,  February  20,  1888,  Mr.  Grew  came  to 
the  Island  with  us  and  passed  the  day  here,  and 
the  following  month,  March  15th,  when  we  ar- 
rived to  take  up  the  work  he  was  also  one  of  the 
Managers  present  to  God  speed  the  departing  and 
welcome  and  cheer  the  incoming.  From  that 
first  day  to  the  last  Friends'  Day,  September  30, 
1909,  when  he  allowed  the  picture  to  be  taken 
which  is  shown  in  this  issue,  he  was  ever  pres- 
ent when  possible  on  Friends'  Days,  Graduation 
Days,  special  days,  and  for  a  quiet  day  with  a 
few  friends,  full  of  cheer,  sunshine,  and  con- 
fidence. 

He  rarely  missed  a  Managers'  meeting  or 
a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee.  As 
chairman  of  the  Admission  Committee,  for  a 
number  of  years  he  was  most  painstaking  and 
searching  in  his  inquiries  but  extremely  sym-. 
pathetic,  and  many  a  mother  whose  boy  could 
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not  be  admitted  to  the  School  was  consoled  by 
thoughtful  and  kindly  advice,  and  often  later,  if 
not  at  that  time,  substantially  aided  but  from  a 
source  to  her  unknown. 

He  followed  the  boys  he  admitted  and  many 
a  fellow  later  in  college,  in  business,  or  in  sickness 
has  been  given  that  quiet,  timely  aid  which  les- 
sens not  the  manhood  but  strengthens  the  con- 
fidence in  humanity.  Mr.  Grew  gave  liberally 
to  this  School  for  its  larger  improvements,  for 
its  annual  expenses,  for  special  purposes  and  for 
many,  many  smaller  items  which  were  never 
mentioned. 

in  his  giving,  Mr.  Grew  always  coupled  with 
his  own  name  that  of  his  good  wife  who  knew 
his  doings  and  shared  his  pleasures.  His  great 
delight  seemed  to  be  in  doing  for  individuals  the 
practical  thing  that  would  give  them  the  most 
comfort  and  pleasure.  Our  knowledge  of  his 
giving  could  not  by  any  means  have  been  com- 
plete but  even  so  it  was  far  beyond  the  average 
thought. 

The  School  and  all  of  us  have  lost  a  great, 
noble  friend.  Personally  he  was  more  to  us 
than  we  can  express.  We  always  looked  for- 
ward to  meeting  him  with  genuine  pleasure. 
His  sympathy  and  confidence  inspired  our  best 
thoughts  and  efforts. 

His  life,  an  ideal  one,  was  and  will  be  an 
inspiring  example  to  all  who  knew  him  and  to  all 
who  shall  hear  about  him.  From  boyhood  he 
was  faithful,  looking  out  for  others,  in  business  he 
was  strong,  upright  and  honest,  sincere,  success- 
ful, as  a  gentleman,  plain,  quiet,  sympathetic, 
generous — a  noble  man  devoting  his  later  life 
almost  entirely  in  using  his  mature  judgement  and 
the  product  of  his  success  for  the  comfort,  pleas- 
ure, and  betterment  of  his  fellow  men. 

notes 

Feb.  3.  Concrete  floor  in  boiler-room  of 
power-house  laid. 

Feb.  6.  Sunday.  Mr.  William  E.  Blake, 
of  Newton  Theological  School,  spoke  at  the  after- 
noon and  evening  services. 

Feb.  7.  Vice-President  Henry  S.  Grew 
died. 


Feb.  9.  Put  up  sheathing  partition  be- 
tween carpenter  and  machine-shops. 

Feb.  10.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley,  the  in- 
structors, and  boys  attended  funeral  of  Mr.  Grew 
at  the  Arlington  street  church. 

Feb.    11.    Relaid  floors  in  three  horse  stalls. 

Francis  Gordon  Taylor  returned  to  mother. 

Feb.  12.  Graduate  Alfred  H.  Neumann 
visited  the  School. 

Feb.  14.  A  new  canvas  cover  made  for 
outside  of  cabin  and  pilot-house  on  steamer  Pil- 
grim. 

Feb.    15.     Seven  fox  terriers  whelped. 

Feb.  16.  Illustrated  lecture  on  the  Can- 
adian Rockies  by  Rev.  J.J.  Lewis. 

Feb.  17.  Ten  brick  piers  replaced  with 
ferro-concrete  columns  in  West  basement. 

Feb.  19.  Members  of  the  first  class  gave 
a  dance  to  their  friends  in  the  assembly-hall. 

Feb.  21.     Pruned  grape  vines. 

Relaid  part  of  cow  stable  floor. 

Feb.  22.     Washington's  Birthday. 

Annual  snowball  battle. 

Feb.  23.  Renewed  supporting  lug  for 
boiler  grates  on  steamer  Pilgrim. 

Feb.  24.  Shipped  a  pig  to  Rainsford 
Island. 

Feb.  25.  Began  hauling  dressing  from  the 
compost-shed. 

Feb.  26.     Veterinary  here. 

Disinfected  cow  stable. 

Completed  furniture  for  room  fourteen. 

Feb.  27.  Sunday.  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Conlon, 
Secretary  of  Wakefield  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  addressed 
the  boys  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Frank  Swaffield,  of  Newton  Theological 
School,  spoke  in  the  evening. 

Feb.  28.     Started  a  hotbed. 

Five  concrete  pig  troughs  finished. 

Che  Tarnt  and  Cradcs  School  Bank 

Cash  on  hand  February  1,  1910  $487.63 

Deposited  during  the  month  18.60 

$506.23 
Withdrawn  during  the  month  44.01 

Cash  on  hand  March  1,  1910  $462.22 
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Tcbruary  meteorology 

Maximum  temperature  55°  on  the  27th. 

Minimum  temperature  -2°  on  the  7th. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  month  28.5°. 

Total  precipitation  3.07  inches. 

Greatest  precipitation  in  twenty-four  hours 
.91  inches  on  the  1  1th. 

10  days  with  .01  or  more  inches  precipita- 
tion, 6  clear  days,  17  partly  cloudy,  5  cloudy  days. 

Total  number  of  hours  sunshine  178  and  40 
minutes. 

Sleet  storms  on  the  12th  and  17th. 

Che  £lome$  Viird 

The  clothes  yard  is  a  place  near  the  laundry 
where  we  put  the  clothes  to  dry.  We  put  the 
family's  clothes  on  one  side  and  the  boys'  on  the 
other.  The  family's  clothes  consists  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bradley's  laundry  and  that  of  the  instruct- 
ors. In  the  clothes  yard  there  are  sixteen  posts, 
eight  on  the  family's  side  and  eight  on  the  other. 
Then  in  the  laundry  we  have  two  reels  and  two 
racks  on  which  we  hang  clothes.  They  are 
also  divided  in  the  same  manner.  In  winter 
when  we  have  a  big  snow-storm  so  that  the 
yard  is  covered  up,  the  farm  fellows  shovel  it 
away.  In  the  summer  a  fellow  mows  the  grass 
to  make  the  yard  look  tidy.  In  the  fall  the  boys 
take  lawn  rakes  and  the  leaf-crate  and  carry  the 
leaves  to  the  stock-barn  to  be  used  for  bedding. 
Charles  H.   MacSwain. 

ChresMng  Beans 

One  afternoon  1  helped  thresh  beans.  We 
went  down  to  the  corn-crib  and  sorted  over  the 
varieties  of  beans  and  then  took  them  up  to 
the  stock-barn  where  they  were  spread  on  the 
floor  to  be  threshed.  In  threshing  the  beans 
each  fellow  had  a  fork  with  which  he  hit  the  pods 
in  order  to  open  them  and  so  allow  the  beans  to 
fall  out.  After  the  instructor  in  charge  thought 
they  were  threshed  enough,  the  pods,  or  as  many 
as  we  could  get,  were  raked  off  and  put  into  bags 
and  taken  down  and  emptied  into  the  bedding-pen. 
The  beans  and  the  rest  of  the  pods  were  taken 
down  to  the  other  end  of  the  barn  and  put  in  boxes. 
One  box  lay  on  the  floor  empty  and  the  other 
was  full.     The  two  barn  doors  were  opened  and 


then  the  box  full  of  beans  and  pods  was  emptied 
into  the  other  box  and  as  they  were  emptied  the 
pods  and  dust  were  blown  away  by  the  wind  and 
the  beans  went  into  the  box.  They  then  were 
taken  back  to  the  other  end  of  the  barn  and 
bagged.  We  threshed  till  half  past  four  and  by 
then  we  had  about  seven  bags. 

Bernhardt  Gerecke. 

eatberitid  Brown-Cail  moth  Ulebs 

The  brown-tail  moth  first  came  to  this 
country  from  Holland  in  a  bunch  of  flowers.  It 
eats  the  leaves  on  trees  thus  destroying  a  great 
amount  of  property  each  year.  Trees  like  the 
hemlock,  spruce,  pine,  and  other  evergreens  the 
moth  generally  will  not  attack.  Nearly  every  tree 
on  the  Island  except  the  conifers  had  some  winter 
webs  on  them  until  we  cut  them  off.  We  have 
just  about  half  as  many  moths  as  we  had  last 
year.  A  boy  with  the  cutter  climbs  the  trees  and 
cuts  off  the  ends  of  the  branches  on  which  are 
the  webs.  Then  a  boy  on  the  ground  picks  them 
up  and  places  them  in  the  basket.  After  they 
have  been  counted  they  are  bagged  and  burned 
in  the  incinerator.  Edwin  J.  Tape. 

Queer  neighbors 

I  was  working  in  the  hen-house  one  morning 
and  when  I  went  up  stairs  and  looked  in  the  West 
pigeon  loft  1  noticed  some  large  twigs  on  the 
floor  near  the  pigeon  holes  where  the  birds  go 
out  and  in.  I  could  not  think  what  brought  them 
there  for  they  seemed  too  large  for  a  pigeon  to 
bring  in.  A  little  latter  I  looked  in  and  saw  a 
perfect  shower  of  twigs  and  leaves  descending 
from  the  nesting  holes.  Further  investigations 
showed  a  squirrel  working  industriously  on  his 
future  home.  He  went  out,  and  while  he  was 
gone,  perhaps  gathering  bedding,  a  large  pigeon 
stepped  up  and  claimed  his  new  home.  The 
squirrel  was  not  going  to  be  "cut  out"  just  the 
same,  for  on  going  down  there  again,  I  saw  that 
he  had  his  nest  up  in  the  corner  in  the  top  tier 
of  boxes.  The  space  is  full  of  leaves  and  twigs. 
I  tapped  on  the  side  of  the  box  and  he  came 
rushing  out,  but  you  could  not  see  the  hole  he 
came  through.  He  seems  to  be  enjoying  life 
in  his  new  home.  John  H.   Marshall. 
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Herbert  A.  Stillings,  '91,  who  again 
went  to  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  in  the  early  win- 
ter for  his  health,  is  improving  and  writes  a 
cheerful  letter.  He  speaks  with  deep  gratitude 
of  his  school-days  here  which  he  says  were  the 
best  days  of  his  life. 

Elkanah  D.  LeBlanc,  '97,  64  Tremont  St., 
Charlestown,  is  a  police  officer  at  Station  14, 
Brighton,  and  has,  as  a  special  duty,  the  Brighton 
stock-barns  on  market  day. 

Clarence  DeMar,  '04,  was  the  winner  of 
the  Armory  Athletic  Association  ten  mile  run  on 
February  twenty-second.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred aspirants  for  fame  as  cross-country  runners 
that  started  in  the  third  annual  handicap  ten 
mile  run.  He  had  a  handicap  of  five  minutes 
and  fifteen  seconds.  The  course  was  through 
Montgomery,  Dartmouth,  and  Beacon  streets 
to  the  Reservoir  and  return  to  the  Club  House. 
After  he  passed  his  first  man  at  Coolidge  corner 
he  was  never  headed  again.  Clarence  ran  some 
while  at  the  Vermont  University  in  Burlington, 
Vermont,  but  will  be  remembered  as  a  winner 
of  long  distance  races  while  a  pupil  here.  He 
will  probably  be  seen  in  the  Marathon  Race  of 
April  19th,  and  is  sure  to  give  a  good  account 
of  himself. 

Walter  D.  Norwood,  '05,  writes  us  from 
Naguabo,  Porto  Rico.  He  has  been  there  dur- 
ing the  winter  driving  an  automobile  for  Mr. 
Gustavo  Preston  who  lives  most  of  the  time  in 
the  states  but  has  extensive  interests  in  Porto 
Rico.  Walter  is  evidently  enjoying  himself 
going  over  fine  roads  in  a  new  country,  with  new 
scenes  and  experiences.  He  expects  to  rejoin 
his  wife  here  in  the  early  spring. 

Ualentine  llidbt 

•February  fourteenth  was  celebrated  here  in 
a  very  pleasant  way.  In  the  evening  after  the 
grade  was  read  we  had  our  regular  lecture  on 
agriculture  given  by  Mr.  Kibby,  after  which  the 
fellows'  mail  received  that  day  was  given  out. 
Mr.  Bradley  then  arranged  on  the  table  three 
piles  of  valentines.  The  fellows  filed  up  and  as 
we  passed  everyone   took  one   off    each    pile. 


Some  of  the  valentines  were  old-time  comic 
ones  and  some  were  post-cards,  both  funny  and 
very  pretty  ones.  We  spent  about  a  half-hour 
having  a  "blind  swap"  with  each  other.  Some 
fellows  would  give  two  or  three  comic  ones  for  a 
pretty  one.  Some  of  the  fellows  tried  to  get  a 
collection  of  the  pretty  ones  while  others  tried  to 
get  all  the  comic  ones  they  could.  Mr.  Bradley 
then  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  time  to 
choose  up  sides  for  the  snowball  battle  which 
we  always  have  here  on  February  twenty-second 
if  there  is  snow  enough.  After  the  generals, 
James  Gregory  and  Robert  May,  were  elected 
they  chose  their  men  one  at  a  time.  May  having 
first  choice.  Stephen  Eaton. 

n  Dance 

Saturday  night,  February  nineteenth,  the 
members  of  the  first  class  held  a  dance  in  the 
assembly-hall.  The  instructors  were  invited, 
and  each  first  class  fellow  invited  one  other  fellow. 
At  eight  o'clock  the  dance  took  place,  the  music 
for  the  first  part  being  furnished  by  the  band. 
During  the  intermission  refreshments  were 
served  consisting  of  cookies  and  lemonade  which 
tasted  very  good.  Just  as  we  finished  this,  a 
rap  was  heard  at  the  door  and  when  it  was  opened 
in  came  Spencer  Profit,  a  member  of  the  first 
class,  dressed  as  a  colored  comedian.  He  asked 
us  some  riddles,  then  Harold  Smyth  came  on 
and  the  two  boys  together  told  some  very  good 
stories  and  made  us  laugh.  After  this  the  dance 
went  on.  Part  of  the  time  the  band  played  and 
the  rest  of  the  music  was  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Bradley  or  Mr.  Thomas  at  the  piano.  V/e  went 
to  bed  about  eleven  o'clock  all  having  enjoyed  a 
pleasant  evening.         Terrance   L.   Parker. 

Sorting  magazines 

At  the  end  of  every  year  we  sort  the  maga- 
zines. We  have  two  racks  in  which  we  keep 
them.  As  a  new  magazine  comes  we  put  the 
old  one  away  in  a  cupboard.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  we  sort  them  out  in  piles  and  when  we  have 
them  all  sorted  we  tie  them  with  string  and  take 
them  up  to  the  attic  and  store  them  in  a  corner 
that  is  for  that  purpose.  This  is  the  office  boys' 
work.  Edson   M.   Bemis. 
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Repairing  a  Dike 

The  sorting  ground  is  reclaimed  marsh 
bordered  by  a  dike  which  serves  as  a  road. 
Things  are  put  here  for  sorting  such  as  coal 
ashes,  weeds  from  any  quarter,  sand,  ditch 
cleanings,  etc.  The  December  storm  caused  a 
break  in  the  dike.  This  storm  came  on  a  full 
moon  assisted  by  an  easterly  wind  which  made 
higher  tides.  The  waves  rushed  in  and  car- 
ried sand  and  quite  large  stones  with  them. 
The  constant  beating  of  the  water  against  the 
banks  caused  erosion  of  the  lower  part.  The  top 
part  of  the  bank  caved  in  and  gradually  wore  the 
bank  away  for  a  space  of  about  fifty  feet.  On  the 
inside  of  the  dike  the  water  left  a  little  sand  bar. 
This  was  full  of  little  ripples  and  lines  showing 
the  stratified  deposits. 

To  begin  the  repairs  of  the  dike  a  row  of 
stakes  was  driven  deep  into  the  sand  near  the 
beach  where  the  dike  had  been  washed  away. 
Then  logs  were  placed  lengthwise  and  spiked  to 
the  stakes  with  heavy  spikes.  Old  boat  hulls 
and  barrels  were  placed  against  the  logs  and 
filled  with  sand  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the 
road.  Then  seaweed  was  woven  in  between  the 
hulls  and  logs.  This  prevented  the  water  from 
washing  the  sand  away  during  the  next  high  tide. 
Then  gravel  was  brought  from  the  beach  in  front 
of  Lyman  Grove  and  dumped  near  the  end  of  the 
dike.  It  was  wheeled  to  the  centre  of  the  dike 
in  wheelbarrows.  This  was  repeated  until  the 
dike  was  made  large  enough  for  teams  to  go 
on  and  dump  their  loads.  The  dike  is  about 
twenty  feet  wide.  Later  more  sand  was  hauled 
on  the  dike  to  build  the  road  higher  and  wider. 
Carl  F.  Follansbee. 


Driving  a  Pile 

A  few  of  the  piles  that  support  the  wharf 
were  rotten  at  the  bottom  and  new  ones 
were  needed  in  their  places.  One  afternoon 
before  school,  two  other  fellows  and  1  helped  to 
put  one  in.  Shears  had  been  rigged  up  and 
three  guy  ropes  were  fastened  to  them  to  keep 
them  from  falling.  A  wooden  guide  had  been 
erected  over  the  pile  so  that  a  heavy  weight  in 
coming  down  would  hit  it  squarely.  The  weight 
was  made  fast  to  the  derrick  rope  and  hoisted. 
After  it  was  up  quite  high  we  took  the 
brake  off  the  drum  over  which  the  rope  was 
wound  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  hold  the 
weight  up  and  it  came  down  heavily  on  top  of  the 
pile.  We  drove  the  pile  as  far  as  we  wanted  it 
to  go  and  then  took  the  rigging  down. 

Earle  C.   Marshall. 

new  Cools 

One  night  an  express  box  came  for  our 
School.  It  was  quite  large  and  heavy.  The 
next  morning,  Mr.  Bradley  told  George  Jordan 
and  myself  to  unpack  it.  We  unpacked  it  and 
took  away  the  straw.  Then  Mr.  Bradley  came 
in  the  reading-room  and  helped  undo  the  small 
packages.  There  were  tools  that  went  out  to  the 
shop  and  other  places.  In  one  package  there 
were  two  new  hatchets,  one  for  the  office,  one  for 
the  kitchen,  and  also  a  box  opener  for  each  of 
these  places.  We  took  the  bo^^down  to  the  wood- 
cellar,  folded  up  the  paper  and  wound  up  the 
string.     Then  we  were  through. 

Edson   M.    Bemis. 

Owls 

There  are  two  owls  that  live  on  our  Island 
and    are  usually  seen  hovering  near  the  north 
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and  south  ends.  We  have  been  cautioned  not 
to  disturb  them  as  they  are  very  useful  birds. 
The  owl  is  a  great  friend  of  the  farmer  as  he 
destroys  some  of  the  harmful  pests  that  injure  his 
crops.  The  owl  has  large  eyes  and. a  conspicu- 
ous circle  of  feathers  around  each,  and  some 
species  have  large  ears.  They  vary  in  size  from 
eight  inches,  the  size  of  the  smallest  Eastern  owl, 
to  twenty-seven  inches  the  largest.  The  owl  can 
see  at  dusk  better  than  we  can,  but  it  is  probably 
not  true  that  it  cannot  see  at  all  during  the  day- 
time. The  mother  owl  is  very  much  devoted  to 
her  young  and  she  will  even  risk  her  own  life  for 
them.  She  has  been  known  to  carry  her  young 
in  her  claws  when  she  fancied  danger  near. 
We  are  very  glad  to  have  these  birds  stay  as 
they  help  us  to  rid  the  Island  of  some  of  the 
rodents,  and  we  try  not  to  disturb  them  so  as  to 
encourage  them  to  remain, 

Dick  W.  Steenbruggen. 

Cleanind  tbc  mcst  Basement 

One  Saturday  afternoon  another  fellow  and 
I  cleaned  the  west  basement  floor.  We  put  the 
potatoes  on  the  table  and  moved  the  racks,  after 
which  we  moved  the  grease  kettles  and  that  rack. 
We  scrubbed  the  floor  with  brooms,  using  soapy 
water.  Another  boy  supplied  us  with  hot  water 
from  the  kitchen.  After  we  had  finished  scrub- 
bing the  floor  we  fastened  the  hose  to  the  boiler- 
room  faucet.  While  one  boy  used  the  hose 
the  other  one  swept.  After  we  had  put  enough 
water  on  the  floor  we  both  swept  the  water  off. 
After  the  floor  was  done  we  put  everything  back 
in  place.  Edrig  B.  Blakemore. 

Every  morning  at  seven  o'clock  another  fel- 
low and  1  go  down  to  the  ash-house  to  sift  the 
ashes  which  are  brought  from  the  house,  shop, 
and  laundry.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
the  sifter.  If  ther%  are  not  any  barrels  at  the 
ash-house  we  take  a  wheelbarrow  or  a  toboggan 
and  go  down  to  the  storage-barn  and  get  some. 
When  we  get  our  ashes  done  we  clean  up  around 
the  barrels  and  by  that  time  it  is  about  quarter 
of  nine  so  we  go  up  and  get  ready  for  school. 
Perry  Coombs. 


Ulork  in  tbe  Scwlng-Room 

In  the  sewing-room  we  have  different  kinds 
of  work  during  the  week.  For  instance  on 
Mondays  we  mend  underwear,  on  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays  we  make  new  clothes  or  mend  old 
suits,  on  Thursdays  we  mend  stockings,  and  on 
Fridays  we  finish  the  underwear.  In  the  morn- 
ings two  regular  boys  clean  and  fill  the  lamps  and 
lanterns  that  are  used  in  the  house  and  barn. 
They  are  finished  about  nine  o'clock,  and  then 
the  boys  work  at  their  sewing  till  eleven  o'clock 
when  they  begin  to  sweep  and  dust.  At  quarter 
past  eleven  the  bell  rings  to  let  us  know  that  it  is 
time  to  get  ready  for  dinner.  At  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  two  other  boys  go  into  the  sewing- 
room  and  do  what  work  has  to  be  done. 

Levi  N.  Trask. 

Our  €a$ter  Concert 

Every  Easter  there  is  a  fine  Easter  concert 
for  the  boys.  They  are  given  their  pieces  to 
speak,  and  most  of  the  fellows  go  right  to  work 
and  learn  them  so  that  they  can  say  them  with- 
out having  to  stop  to  think  of  what  comes  next. 

Mrs.  Bradley  starts  about  a  week  before  to 
have  the  choir  practice  and  to  teach  them  new 
pieces.  This  Easter  she  selected  two  of  the 
choir  fellows  to  sing  a  part.  1  think  that  they 
did  finely  and  so  did  all  the  rest. 

The  teachers  always  have  the  fellows  that 
speak  practice  often.  We  go  to  assembly-hall 
and  the  teachers  show  us  where  to  stand  and 
just  how  to  stand  up  straight,  to  speak  loudly,  and 
with  lots  of  expression. 

This  Easter  the  front  of  the  hall  was  dec- 
orated like  a  church  with  a  white  railing,  with 
red  potted  geraniums  on  it,  and  two  pots  of 
Easter  lilies  at  the  entrance.  In  the  center 
against  the  purple  was  a  gold  cross  with  Easter 
lilies  on  it  and  Easter  lilies  below  on  a  stand. 
Two  bunches  of  Easter  lilies  were  hung  on  each 
side.  On  tables  were  tulips,  jonquils,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  flowers. 

This  Easter  we  had  printed  programmes. 
They  were  printed  in  purple  ink  on  white  paper 
and  were  very  pretty.  All  had  one.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  programme: — 
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Song        -  -  -  -  Choir 

"Lead  On" 
Bible    Reading         -  Dick  Steenbruggen 

Prayer       -  -  -  Mr.  Thomas 

Song        -  -  -  -  Choir 

"'Tis  The  Blessed  Eastertide" 
Recitation  -  -  Bernhardt  Gerecke 

'The  Angel  of  Easter" 
Exercise       -  -  -  Five  Boys 

"March  of  the  Seasons" 
Song        -  -  -  -  Choir 

"On  Wings  of  the   Morning" 
Reading         -  -  William    Marshall 

"Betrayed" 
Recitation        -  -  Herbert  Souther 

"Glad  Surprises" 
Song        -  -  -  -  Choir 

"Wave  Your  Easter   Banners" 
Recitation  -  -  Harold  Smyth 

"Easter  Lilies" 
Exercise      -  -  -  Four  Boys 

"An  Easter  Sermon" 
Song        .  -  -  -  Choir 

"The  Stone  is   Rolled  Away" 
Recitation  -  -  Harold  Wynot 

"Bring  Not  the  Dead" 
Exercise     -  -  -  Three   Boys 

"Red,  White,  and   Blue" 
Song        -  -  -  -  Choir 

"Skies  are   Glowing" 
Recitation  -  -  Cecil  Jordan 

"An   Easter  Service" 
Trumpet  Drill  -  -  Ten  Boys 

Song        -  _  -  -  Choir 

"The  Easter  Joy" 
Remarks  -  -  Mr.  Thomas 

Song        -  -  -  -  Choir 

"Go  to   Meet   Him" 
Recitation         -  -  Stanley  Tisdale 

"What  Disagreed" 
Recitation  -  -  James   Joyce 

"Shadows" 
Recitation         -  -  William   Beadle 

"What  Snowball  Did" 
Song  "Little   Flowers,   Pretty  Flowers" 

Remarks  -  -  -  Mr.   Bradley 

Carl  D.   Hynes. 


Ulorkiiid  on  tDe  J\vinu$ 

One  morning  Mr.  Beebe  told  me  to  go  down 
each  side  of  the  front  and  rear  avenues  with  a 
broom  and  sweep  from  the  grass  the  gravel  that 
had  been  left  there  from  the  avenues  vhen  the 
snow  was  shoveled  off.  On  each  side  of  the  av- 
enues there  are  gutters  made  of  cobble-stones 
from  the  beach  which  are  fitted  together.  The 
water  flows  down  these  gutters.  During  the 
winter,  storms  washed  away  some  of  the  earth 
that  was  between  the  stones  and  loosened  them. 
It  was  my  work  to  pound  them  in  place.  I  used 
a  large  wooden  tamper  for  the  work.  I  pounded 
the  stones  down  even  with  the  sides  of  the  av- 
enues. The  soil  that  had  been  washed  down 
the  gutters  Mr.  Beebe  raked  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  avenues  to  round  them. 

Walter  R.   Horseman. 

Post-Cards 

Every  week  our  teacher  comes  around  to 
the  fellows  and  asks  them  what  grade  they  are  in. 
When  all  of  the  grades  have  been  taken  she  tells 
us  how  many  fellows  are  in  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  grades  in  our  class.  Most  every  week 
she  calls  the  first  graders  up  to  her  desk  and  lets 
them  have  their  pick  of  some  Washington  post- 
cards. Some  of  the  photographs  are  Lee's 
Mansion,  Public  Library,  Grand  Stairway, 
Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Tomb  of  Washing- 
ton. The  fellows  like  to  have  these  post-cards 
and  some  try  for  them,  especially  those  who  are 
saving  post-cards.  William  G.   Beadle. 

Our  School  Room  Library 

Every  Friday  after  we  get  our  Beacon  arti- 
cles done  and  what  extra  work  there  is  for  us  to 
do,  we  can  usually  take  books  from  the  library 
at  the  back  of  the  room.  There  are  fifty-four 
books,  among  them  some  fine  histories  of  the 
world,  of  England,  and  the  United  States.  There 
are  other  books  such  as  fairy  tales  and  good  story 
books.  Each  of  these  books  has  a  number  and 
when  we  get  through  with  it  we  put  it  back  in  its 
place.  To  see  that  this  is  done  one  of  the  fel- 
lows in  the  class  has  been  appointed  librarian. 
Before  the  fellows  leave  school  he  sees  that  the 
books  are  all  right.  Caleb  B.   Frye. 
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A  collection  of  old  almanacs  lay  on  the 
table.  The  one  on  top  was  thin,  brown,  much 
worn  from  use  and  with  large  figures  1810 
appearing  on  its  cover.  A  closer  inspection 
showed  that  the  book  had  been  carefully  sewed 
together  with  stout  linen  thread,  and  at  the  top 


for  greater  convenience  an  orderly  housewife  had 
"button-holed"  stitched  a  loop  to  hang  it  in  some 
customary  place. 

We  turn  mechanically  to  the  month  of  April 
to  see  what  the  farmers  one  hundred  years  ago 
read  concerning  the  month  that  is  now  with  us. 
The  following  greets  our  eye: — 

"Plough  your  ground  for  spring  grain,  and 
see  that  your  fences  are  well  repaired.  Attend 
to  your  garden  seeds.  Now  carry  winter  manure 
on  your  tillage  and  plow  it  immediately." 

These  three  commands  came  from  a  source 
that  was  recognized  in  New  England  a  century 
ago  with  peculiar  authority.  While  the  machines 
of  some  farmers  were  left  outside  their  barns  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  weather,  the  cherished 
almanac  had  its  well  established  place  in  the 
household.  It  was  constantly  referred  to  and 
settled  many  a  dispute,  and  when  periodicals 
were  rare,  its  homely  facts  were  stored  and  re- 
tained as  important  information  by  those  who 
read  it. 

Finally  the  manufacturers  of  patent  medi- 
cines, recognizing  the  medium  of  interest  and 
importance  that  an  almanac  possessed,  printed 
them  to  advertise  their  medicine — but  such  a 
one  could  not  replace  the  Farmer's  Almanac. 
That  still  held  sway  as  highest  authority. 

The  old  Farmer's  Almanac  has  had  its 
place  in  the  progress  of  agriculture.  It  has 
always  been  an  interesting  and  faithful  friend  to 
the  farmer  and  if  we,  of  a  more  scientific  knowl- 
edge, smile  at  some  of  its  quaint  sayings  let  it 
be  in  the  same  spirit  as  shown  towards  a  friend 
of  venerable  age  towards  whom,  on  some  oc- 
casions, we  keep  a  respectful  silence  remem- 
bering his  long  experience. 

The  modern  farmer  has  his  more  complete 
almanac  or  calendar,  and  with  intelligence  ob- 
serves the  proper  time  for  doing  the  things  which 
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give  him  the  perfect  crops  in  abundance. 

After  the  remaining  almanacs  have  been 
read  they  will  be  carefully  filed  away  as  contrib- 
uting to  the  records  in  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  agriculture. 

The  first  Friends'  Day  will  probably  be  dur- 
ing the  second  week  of  May. 

norcs 

Mar.  2.     Veterinary  here. 

Mar.  3.  Steamer  Pilgrim  taken  to  Law- 
ley's  for  few  repairs  on  engine. 

Mar.  4.  Sowed  lettuce,  cabbage,  tomato, 
radish,  celery,  spinach,  beet,  and  egg-plant  seeds 
in  hotbed. 

Mar.  5.     Dance  given  by  first  class. 

Mar.  7.  Staked  out  for  a  new  road  around 
southwest  side  of  sorting  ground. 

Mar.  8.  Removed  banking  from  farm- 
house. 

Mar.  9.  Eight  Ayshire  cows  added  to  our 
herd. 

Mar.  10.  Graduate  Horace  Thrasher  vis- 
ited the  School. 

Mar.  1  1.  Planted  cucumber  seed  in  hot- 
bed. 

Dance  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  to 
instructors  and  boys. 

Mar.   12.     Repaired  scow's  gang-planks. 

Graduates  William  T.  Walbert  and  Alfred 
H.  Neumann  visited  the  School. 

Mar.  13.  Sunday.  Mr.  L.  P.  Jordan  of 
Wakefield,  formerly  a  teacher  in  Turkey,  ad- 
dressed the  boys  upon  the  customs  of  that  country. 

Mar.  14.  Robert  McKay,  a  former  pupil, 
visited  the  School. 

Mar.    15.     Repaired  grape  trellis. 

Mar.    16.     Chemicals  for  fertilizer  came. 

Outside  windows  removed  from  the  main 
building. 

Mar.    17.     Mixed  fertilizer. 

Mar.  18.  A  sugaring-off  given  to  instruct- 
ors and  boys. 

Water  pipe  from  farm-house  to  hotbeds 
put  under  ground. 


Mar.  19  Treasurer  Arthur  Adams  visited 
the  School. 

Doctors  Theobald  Smith  and  Marshall  Fab- 
yan  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  Dr.  Austin  Pet- 
ers of  the  Massachusetts  Cattle  Bureau,  and  Dr. 
Alexander  Burr  of  the  City  Board  of  Health 
here  to  make  examination  of  cow  thought  to 
be  affected  with  actinomycosis. 

Mar.  23.     Began  plowing. 

Twenty-three  boys  attended  the  exhibit 
given  by  the  New  England  Hardware  Dealers' 
Association. 

Mar.  27.     Sunday.     Easter  concert. 

Mar.  28.  Put  up  picture  moulding  in  in- 
structors' sitting-room. 

Mar.  29.     Veterinary  here. 

Scow-load  of  spruce,  pine,  cypress,  and 
white  wood  from  Freeport  Street. 

Che  Tarm  and  Craacs  School  Bank 

Cash  on  hand  March  1,  1910  $462.22 

Deposited  during  the  month  '  57.62 

$519.84 
Withdrawn  during  the  month  48.91 

Cash  on  hand  April  1,  1910  $470.93 

march  mctcoroiodv 

Maximum  temperature  72°  on  the  25th. 

Minimum  temperature  12°  on  the  18th. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  month  38.9°. 

Total  precipitation  1.23  inches. 

Greatest  precipitation  in  twenty-four  hours 
.51  inches  on  the  7th. 

5  days  with  .01  or  more  inches  precipita- 
tion, 6  clear  days,  22  partly  cloudy,  3  cloudy  days. 
.  Total  number  of  hours  sunshine  242  and  40 
minutes. 

A  beautiful  aurora  having  a  complete  arch, 
and  brilliant,  flashing  streamers,  was  observed 
on  the  night  of  the  27th. 

eoind  JIfter  £ow$ 

One  morning  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Kibby,  and 
six  fellows  went  after  new  cows.  First  we  got 
nine  halters  and  then  we  went  on  the  stesrrer 
over  to  City  Point.  From  there  we  went  to 
Brighton  on  the  cars.     When  we  got  into  Bright- 
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on  we  went  right  over  to  the  Brighton  Stock 
Yards  to  see  the  cows  we  were  to  get.  Mr. 
Bradley  and  Mr.  Kibby  selected  eight  good  ones. 
At  noon  we  had  our  dinner  and  looked  around 
while  a  man  milked  the  cows.  When  the  cows 
were  all  milked  we  put  the  halters  on  them  and 
put  them  out  in  number  twenty-eight  yard  to  be 
watered.  We  left  Brighton  with  the  cows  at 
quarter  past  one  and  got  to  McCarthy's  stable  in 
South  Boston  at  half  past  four.  We  stayed  at 
the  stable  until  six  o'clock.  While  we  were  there 
Mr.  Kibby  bought  us  each  a  bag  of  peanuts.  At 
six  o'clock  we  led  the  cows  down  to  City  Point 
where  the  steamer  was  lying  with  the  scow  along- 
side. We  led  the  cows  into  the  scow  over  the 
two  gang-planks.  The  steamer  towed  the  scow 
back  to  the  Island  and  then  we  took  the  cows 
up  to  the  barn  and  put  them  in  stanchions,  and 
fed  them  some  hay,  after  which  we  went  to 
supper.  It  was  fifteen  minutes  past  seven  when 
we  got  up  to  the  house.  I  had  a  good  time  and 
hope  to  go  again.  Howard  A.   Delano. 

Sortiitd  Onions 

My  afternoon's  work  one  day  was  to  top  and 
peel  the  old  and  dead  skins  and  the  sprouts  off 
the  onions.  On  the  right-hand  side  in  the  root- 
cellar  are  the  bins  of  vegetables  and  over  these 
is  a  large  platform  on  which  the  onions  are  spread 
out  evenly.  Three  fellows  got  at  one  end  of  the 
bin  and  three  at  the  other  end.  We  each  took 
two  bushel  boxes,  one  for  the  large  onions  and 
the  other  for  the  small  ones.  We  did  about 
twenty-four  bushels  of  onions. 

Charles  E.   Morse. 

l)Otbea$ 

On  February  twenty-eighth,  we  began  to 
prepare  the  hotbeds  for  early  planting.  The  sea- 
weed and  boards  that  had  covered  them  during 
the  winter  were  removed.  About  two  feet  of 
dressing  was  put  in  the  bottom,  and  on  top  of 
this  loam  was  spread.  A  screen  was  placed 
over  the  bed  and  the  loam  sifted  through  this 
so  there  would  be  no  lumps  and  stones  in  it. 
Some  chemical  fertilizer  was  mixed  with  the 
soil  and  thermometers  were  put  in  to  determine 
the  temperature.     The  sashes  were  laid  on  top 


of  the  hotbeds  to  conserve  the  heat  from  the 
dressing  and  to  allow  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  pass 
to  the  soil  in  the  hotbeds,  of  which  we  have  four. 
The  first  one  was  planted  March  fourth,  with  let- 
tuce, radishes,  beets,  spinach,  tomatoes,  egg- 
plant, peppers,  and  celery.  These  hotbeds  are 
very  useful  to  us  because  we  can  start  some 
vegetables  in  them  before  it  would  be  safe  to 
plant  them  in  the  gardens.    James  L.  Joyce. 

Bible  Questions 

Lately  every  Sunday  night  Mr.  Bradley  has 
been  giving  us  questions  to  look  up  in  the  Bible. 
For  this  purpose  he  bought  a  large  Bible  and 
a  Concordance  to  help  us  find  them.  They  are 
kept  on  the  mantel  in  the  reading-room.  He 
told  us  that  he  might  give  a  prize  to  the  one  who 
answered  the  most  questions.  Some  of  the 
questions  were,  "Where  is  the  shortest  verse  in 
the  Bible  found?"  "V/here  is  the  longest  verse 
found?"  "Where  is  a  verse  in  the  Bible  with 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet?"  "Where  are  two 
chapters  alike  found?"  "Where  is  found  the 
first  command  that  God  gave?"  The  boys  seem 
to  like  to  look  up  the  answers  very  much. 

Roy  D.   Upham. 

Keeping  Cidy 

Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  we 
have  a  chance  to  change  our  clothes  if  they  need 
to  be  sewed  or  if  they  are  dirty.  We  change 
them  at  the  clothing-room.  From  there  they 
are  taken  to  the  laundry  where  they  are  washed 
and  pressed.  Then  they  are  taken  to  the  sew- 
ing-room where  they  are  sewed  and  then  taken 
to  the  clothing-room.  The  shoes  are  changed 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  The  shoes  that 
need  repairing  are  tagged,  that  is,  we  write  our 
name  and  date  on  a  small  tag  and  tie  it  to  the 
shoes.  The  shoes  are  taken  to  the  shop  to  be 
repaired.  Ralph  A.  Whittemore. 

my  UlorR 

My  work  is  to  take  care  of  the  poultry  and 
animals  in  the  hen-house.  There  are  seventy- 
eight  hens,  five  roosters,  forty-six  chickens,  eight 
turkeys,  three  gobblers,  eighteen  ducks,  six 
geese,    three    hundred    eighty    pigeons,    seven 
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Guinea  pigs,  fourteen  rabbits,  and  a  monkey. 
First  I  feed  the  pigeons  with  cracked  corn  and 
wheat,  then  I  feed  the  hens  and  chickens  with 
corn-meal  and  bran  mixed  up  with  water  to  make 
a  mash.  Then  I  feed  the  ducks  and  turkeys  with 
cracked  corn.  They  like  that  better  than  a  mash. 
After  1  water  them  all  I  feed  the  monkey  with 
bread  and  milk.  He  will  eat  almost  anything  but 
meat,  butter,  or  any  other  grease.  The  Guinea 
pigs  and  rabbits  come  next.  They  get  mangels 
and  water.  This  is  what  I  do  in  the  morning. 
In  the  afternoon  I  clean  off  the  roosts  and  put 
plaster  on  them,  then  1  clean  out  the  pens  of  the 
Guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  and  put  chaff  in.  1  also 
have  to  keep  a  fire  because  the  monkey  cannot 
stand  much  cold.         Richard  W.  Weston. 

Cbe  hardware  Show 

Recently  a  number  of  boys  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  exhibition  of  the  New  England 
Hardware  Dealers'  Association,  which  was  held 
in  Mechanics  Building.  Here  were  all  kinds  of 
machines,  farm  implements,  paints,  etc.  Among 
the  machines  was  a  new  drill  chuck  which  will 
keep  a  drill  from  slipping  under  any  amount  of 
pressure,  also  a  new  file  which  will  file  any  metal 
without  getting  clogged  and  will  leave  a  smooth 
surface.  There  was  also  exhibited  some  varnish 
which  could  be  pounded  upon  with  a  hammer 
hard  enough  to  leave  a  dent  in  the  wood  and  yet 
the  varnish  would  not  be  cracked.  After  we  had 
been  there  some  time,  a  man  offered  to  show 
us  around  and  have  the  men  explain  to  us  about 
the  different  things.  This  made  it  much  more 
interesting.  William  M.   Marshall. 

Scrubbing  m  Cow-$fable 

The  last  of  February  the  farm  fellows 
cleaned  and  scrubbed  the  cow-stable  in  order  to 
disinfect  it.  First  we  spread  chloride  of  lime  in 
the  mangers  and  on  the  walk  behind  the  cows 
and  in  the  gutter,  then  we  put  hot  water  on  and 
scrubbed  it  with  brooms.  The  beams  were 
washed  with  water  using  the  brooms.  Some 
fellows  took  hot  water  with  chloride  of  lime  in  it 
and  w'ith  scrapers  and  with  scrubbing-brushes 
cleaned  the  stanchions  and  mangers.  The  lime 
and  water  froze  on  and  had  to  be  thawed  with 


hot  water.  After  the  stable  was  cleaned  Mr. 
Kibby  put  some  carbolic  acid  crystals  in  hot 
water  making  a  five  percent  solution  and  with  it 
washed  the  iron  on  the  stanchions.  This  was 
done  to  disinfect  it,  but  the  chief  disinfectant 
used  was  corrosive  sublimate  and  water,  one 
part  of  the  poison  to  one  thousand  parts  of 
water.     This  was  used  on  the  woodwork. 

William   B.   Deane. 

Itlending  Suits  <^ 

When  the  suits  come  from  the  laundry  they 
most  always  need  to  be  mended.  Miss  Putney, 
the  sewing-room  instructor,  looks  them  over  and 
saves  out  the  ones  to  be  repaired.  When  a  pair 
of  trousers  or  a  coat  is  torn  it  is  darned  on  the 
machine,  but  when  a  place  is  worn  it  is  patched. 
Our  instructor  cuts  out  the  place  where  it  is  to 
be  patched  and  I  cut  the  patch  a  little  larger 
than  the  hole  and  baste  it  on.  Then  the  trousers 
or  the  coat  is  ripped  up  a  seam  and  the  patch 
is  stitched  on.  In  the  summer  we  mend  'the 
winter  suits  and  in  the  winter  the  summer  ones. 
It  will  soon  be  time  to  put  on  the  summer  suits. 
Dana  W.  Osborne. 

Cbe  Bcacb 

During  vacation  and  Saturdays  the  fellows 
enjoy  walking  around  the  beach.  Many  of  the 
fellows  try  and  find  pieces  of  mahogany,  ebony, 
and  other  good  wood  for  making  things  in  the 
shop.  There  are  a  few  birds  that  build  their 
nests  along  our  beach.  In  the  summer  the  ends 
of  the*bars  are  sometimes  white  with  sea  gulls. 
At  the  north  end  are  a  number  of  blocks  of 
granite  used  as  a  surf  wall.  There  are  two  bars 
to  our  Island  one  at  the  north  end  and  one  at  the 
south  end.  The  fellows  like  to  go  out  to  the  ends 
of  these.  On  the  west  side  is  the  wharf  where 
the  boats  are  kept.  The  driftwood,  of  which 
there  is  an  abundance  around  the  beach,  is 
gathered  and  used  for  kindling,  etc.  The  beach  is 
very  handy  for  the  gravel,  sand,  and  clay  which 
are  used  for  different  purposes.  After  the  fel- 
lows get  back  to  the  house,  they  make  out  an 
inspector's  report,  telling  what  they  saw,  and  what 
improvements  need  to  be  made. 

Royal   R.   Ellison. 
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jFllumni 

Dana  Currier,  '00,  is  with  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Puget  Sound  Railway  Co.,  in  the 
engineering  department,  and  has  charge  of  a  few 
water  tunnels  and  line  changes  in  the  Bitter 
Root  Mountains  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
from  Butte,  Mont.  Dana  has  been  following 
this  line  of  work  since  his  advent  in  the  West, 
and  is  doing  well  as  is  evidenced  by  a  letter 
recently  received  from  him.  Previous  to  his 
present  location  he  was  at  Horrock,  Idaho,  for 
three  months  doing  the  same  line  of  work  for  the 
same  company.  His  address  is  Saltese,  Mont., 
care  of  East  Portal. 

Robert  McKay,  '05,  writes  from  Box 
Elder,  Mont.,  where  he  recently  arrived  for  the 
purpose  of  going  into  the  farming  and  fruit  grow- 
ing business.  Bob  has  purchased  some  land, 
and  is  very  enthusiastic  over  his  prospects. 

Frederick  J.  Wilson,  '09,  is  at  Wood- 
stock Vt.,  and  is  very  happy  and  well  pleased 
with  his  surroundings.  Fred  is  hustling  all  his 
spare  time  earning  money  by  doing  odd  jobs: 
here  and  there,  as  well  as  doing  his  home  work 
and  keeping  up  his  studies  in  the  high  school. 
He  is  to  be  commended  in  his  efforts. 

B  Crip  to  K^insford  Island 

One  morning  Mr.  Bradley  telephoned  to  the 
wharf  and  said  that  after  the  next  trip  to  City 
Point  there  would  be  one  down  the  bay.  Capt. 
Dix  shaped  the  course  around  the  north  end  of 
our  Island.  We  passed  Spectacle  Island, ^Long 
Island,  and  then  went  past  a  tumbled  down  shanty 
built  by  a  man  known  as  Portuguese  Joe.  This 
shanty  is  founded  upon  a  rock.  The  steamer 
was  then  headed  for  Rainsford  Island.  We  had 
on  board  in  a  crate  a  boar  which  we  were  taking 
to  that  Island.  When  we  landed  a  team  was 
there  to  take  the  boar  to  the  barn.  While  we 
were  waiting  for  the  crate  we  had  a  chance  to 
look  around.  Herbert  A.  Souther. 

maKiitd  a  Pen-Cray 

In  sloyd  I  have  just  finished  making  a  pen- 
tray.  The  finished  dimensions  of  it  are  eleven 
and  one-half  inches  long,  two  and  one-quarter 
wide,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.     For 


rough  dimensions  I  get  a  piece  of  gum  wood 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  twelve  inches 
long,  and  two  and  one-half  inches  wide.  After 
I  get  it  sawed  out  1  plane  one  surface  flat  and 
smooth,  and  mark  it  one.  Then  I  plane  one  edge 
smooth  and  square,  and  mark  it  two.  Then  I 
take  the  g'age  and  mark  the  wood  the  right 
thickness  arid  plane  it  to  the  gaged  line.  Then 
it  is  gaged  the  right  width  and  planed  to  the 
gaged  line.  It  is  next  block-planed  square. 
After  this  is  done  it  is  sandpapered  and  the  carv- 
ing is  drawn  at  both  ends,  and  two  half  circles 
are  also  drawn,  one  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
from  the  end  and  the  other  one  inch.  These 
half  circles  are  connected  with  lines  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  from  the  edge  and  one  that  is  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch.  After  this  is  done  the  pen- 
tray  is  gouged  out.  In  doing  this  I  put  the  pen- 
tray  in  the  vice  and  gouge  it  out  as  smoothly  as 
I  can  and  sandpaper  it.  In  carving  which  comes 
next, !  first  take  the  veiner  and  vein  the  lines  that 
have  to  be  veined  and  then  carve  the  pen-tray. 
This  done  the  whole  of  the  pen-trayis  sandpapered 
with  fine  sandpaper  and  a  coat  of  shellac  is  then 
put  on.  Then  it  is  left  till  I  go  to  sloyd  again 
when  it  is  sandpapered  and  shellaced  twice  more 
and  shined  with  Unseed  oil.  In  shining  I  get  a 
piece  of  waste  and  cloth.  I  wrap  the  waste  in- 
side the  cloth.  But  before  I  do  this  I  put  some 
shellac  on  it  then  put  a  little  alcohol  on  the  cloth 
and  some  Hnseed  oil  on  the  model  and  shine  it 
good.  Then  I  write  my  name  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  pass  the  paper  and  pen-tray  in  together 
so  that  I  may  be  marked  on  it. 

Bernhardt    Gerecke. 

0_  Polishing  Uloodwork 

Some  of  the  varnished  woodwork  in  the 
second  school-room  needed  polishing  so  I  was 
told  to  do  it..^'  The  desks  had  some  ink  on  them  so 
i  took  a  wef  cloth  and  warm  water  to  get  it  off. 
After  I  had  finished  that  I  took  another  cloth  and 
piit  on  a  little  liquid  veneer.  When  I  had  rubbed 
this  well  in  I  took  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth  and 
polished  the  desks.  The  other  things  I  polished 
were  the  window  sills  and  the  shelves  where  the 
relics,  samples  of  fertilizer,  and  other  things  are 
kept.  Edward  M.   Powers. 
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